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REPORT. 


TO  THE  QUEEN'S  MOST  EXCELLENT  MAJESTY. 


Mat  it  pi.ease  Your  Majestt: 

'  Your  Majesty,  in  entrusting  me  with  the  Government  of  the  Pro- 

vince of  Lower  Canada,  during  the  critical  period  of  the  suspension  of 
its  Constitution,  was  ple.iscu,  at  the  same  time,  to  impose  on  me  a  tasl<  of 
6qual  difficulty,  and  of  far  more  permanent  importance,  by  appointing 
ttie  "High  Commissioner  for  the  adjustment  of  certain  important  ques- 
tions depending  in  the  Provinces  of  Lower  and  Upper  Canada,  respecting 
the  form  and  future  Covernment  of  the  said  Provinces."     To  enable  me 
to  discharge  this  duty  with  the  greater  efficiency,  I  was  invested,  not  only 
V^ith  the  title,  but  witii  the  actual  functions  of  Governor  General  of  all 
Your  Majesty's  North  American  Provinces;  and  my  instructions  restricted 
my  authority  by  none  of  those  limitations  that  had,  in  fact,  deprived  pre- 
ceding Governors  of  Lower  Canada  of  all  control  over  the  other  Provinces, 
which,  nevertheless,  it  had  been  the  practice  to  render  nominally  subordi- 
nate to  them.     It  was  in  addition,  therefore,  to  the  exclusive  management 
of  the  administrative  business  of  an  extensive  and  disturbed  Province,  to 
the  legislative  duties  that  were  accumulated  on  me  during  the  abeyance 
of  its  representative  Government,  and  to  the  constant  communications 
which  I  was  compelled  to  maintain,  not  only  with  the  Lieutenant  Gover- 
nors, hut  also  with  individual  inhabitants  of  the  other  five  Provinces,  that 
]  had  to  search  into  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  questions,  of  which  the 
Adjustment  is  requisite  for  the  tranquillity  of  the  Canadas ;  to  set  on  foot 
various  and  extensive  inquiries  into  the  institutions  and  administration  of 
those  Provinces ;  and  to  devise  such  reforms  in  the  system  of  their  Gov- 
ernment as  might  repair  the  mischief  which  had  already  been  done,  and 
lay  the  foundations  of  order,  tranquillity  and  improvement. 

The  task  of  providing  for  the  adjustment  of  questions  alTecting  the  very 
"  form  and  administration  of  Civil  Government,"  was  naturally  limited  to 
the  two  Provinces  in  which  the  settlement  of  such  questions  had  been  ren- 
dered matter  of  urgent  necessity,  by  the  events  that  had  in  one  seriously 
endangered,  and  in  the  other  actually  suspended,  the  workingof  the  exist- 
ing Constitution.  But  though  the  necessity  only  readied  thus  far,  the 
extension  of  my  authority  over  all  the  British  Provinces  in  North  America, 
for  the  declared  purpose  of  enabling  me  more  effectually  to  adjust  the 
constitutional  questions  then  at  issue  in  two  of  them,  together  with  the  spe- 
cific instructions  contained  in  Despatches  from  the  Secretary  of  State, 
brought  under  my  view  the  character  and  influence  of  the  institutions 
established  in  all.  I  found  in  all  thesie  Provinces  a  form  of  Government 
so  nearly  the  same— institiitions  generally  so  similar,  and  occasionally  so 
connected — and  interests,  feelings  and  habits,  so  much  in  common,  that  it 
was  obvious,  at  the  first  glance,  that  my  conclusions  would  be  formed  with* 
out  a  prbpet'  u^e  of  the  materials  at  my  disposal,  unless  my  inquiries  were 
^s  extended  as  my  power  of  making  them.  How  inseparably  connected  I 
found  the  ititerests  of  Your  Majesty's  Provinces  in  North  America,  to 


what  degree  I  met  with  common  disorders,  requiring  common  remedies,  i« 
an  important  topic,  which  it  will  be  my  duty  to  discuss  ver  >  °'l!y  before 
closing  this  Report.  My  object  at  present  is  merely  to  explain  the  extent 
of  the  task  imposed  on  me,  and  to  point  out  the  fiict,  that  an  inquiry  origi- 
nally directed  only  to  two,  has  necessarily  been  extended  over  all  Your 
Majesty^s  Provinces  in  North  America. 

While  I  found  the  field  of  inquiry  thus  large,  and  every  day's  experience 
and  reflection  impressed  more  deeply  on  my  mind  the  importance  of  the 
decision  which  it  would  be  my  duty  to  suggest,  it  became  equally  clear, 
that  that  decision,  to  be  of  any  avail,  must  be  prompt  and  final.  I  needed 
1)9  personal  observation  to  convi:ice  me  of  this;  for  the  evils  I  had  it  it) 
charge  to  remedy,  are  evils  which  no  civilized  community  can  long  con- 
tinue to  bear.  There  is  no  class  or  section  of  Your  Majesty's  Subjects  in 
either  of  the  Canadas,  that  does  not  suiter  from  both  the  existing  disorder 
and  the  doubt  which  hangs  over  the  future  form  and  policy  of  the  Govern- 
ment. While  the  present  state  of  tilings  is  allowed  to  last,  the  actual 
inhabitants  of  these  Provinces  have  no  security  for  person  or  property-* 
no  enjoyment  of  what  they  possess — no  stinmlus  to  industry.  The  deve- 
lopment of  the  vast  resources  of  these  extensive  territories  is  arrested  ;  and 
the  population,  which  should  be  attracted  to  fill  and  fertilize  them,  isi 
directed  into  Foreign  States.  Every  day,  during  which  a  final  and  stable 
fettlement  is  delayed,  the  condition  of  the  Colonies  becomes  worse — tho 
minds  of  men  more  exasperated— and  the  success  of  any  scheme  of  adjust- 
ment more  precarious. 

I  was  ^warc  of  the  necessity  of  promptitude  in  my  decision  on  the  most 
important  of  the  questions  committed  to  me  at  a  very  early  period  after 
my  acceptance  of  the  mission  which  Your  Majesty  was  pleased  to  confide 
to  me.  Before  leaving  England,  I  assured  Your  Majesty's  Ministers,  that 
the  plan  which  I  should  suggest  for  the  future  Government  of  the  Canadas, 
should  be  in  readiness  by  the  commencement  of  the  ensuing  Session  ;  and, 
though  I  had  made  provision  that,  under  any  ciromistances,  the  measures 
vhich  I  might  suggest  should  be  explained  and  supported  in  Parliament 
oy  some  person  who  would-  have  had  a  share  in  the  preparation  of  them, 
J  added,  that  it  wa^  not  improbable  that  J  might  deem  it  my  paramount 
duty  towards  the  Provinces  entrusted  to  me  to  attend  in  (ny  place  in  the 
House  of  Lords,  for  the  purpose  of  explaining  my  own  views,  and  support- 
ing my  own  recommendations.  My  resignation  of  the  office  of  Governor 
General  has,  therefore,  in  nowise  precipitated  my  suggestion  of  the  plan 
which  appears  to  me  best  calculated  to  settle  the  future  form  and  policy 
of  Government  in  the  Canadas.  It  has  prevented,  certainly,  my  complete 
ing  some  inquiries  which  J  had  instituted,  with  a  view  of  effecting  practical 
reforms  of  essential,  but  still  of  subordinate  importance.  But  with  the 
chief  of  my  duties  as  High  Commissioner — that  of  suggesting  the  future 
Constitution  of  these  Colonies — that  event  has  interfered  in  no  way,  except 
in  so  far  as  the  circumstances  which  attended  it  occasioned  an  undue 
intrusion  of  extraneous  business  on  the  time  which  was  left  for  the  com- 
pletion of  my  labours, 

In  truth,  the  administrative  and  legislative  business  which  daily  demanded 
my  attention  could,  with  difficulty,  be  discharged  by  the  most  unremitting 
labour  on  my  own  part,  ^  and  on  that  of  all  those  who  accompanied  me 
from  England,  or  were  employed  by  me  in  Canada. 

1^  is  in  these  circumstances,  and  under  such  disadvantage^,  that  this 
Report  has  been  prepared.     I  may  not,  therefore,  present  as  extended  and 


pr. 


me 


Hf  complete  a  fuuntlation  asi  I  cmilU  have  wislied,  fur  those  measures  oT  vast 
and  permanent  importance  wliich  Parliament  will  find  it  necesxiny  to 
adopt.  But  it  will  include  the  whole  range  of  those  subjects  which  it  iii 
essenlial  should  be  l)raugiit  under  Ycur  ftlrijesty's  view,  and  will  prov« 
that  I  have  not  rested  content  without  fully  developing  the  evils  wl  ich  lie 
at  the  root  of  the  disorders  of  the  North  American  Provinces — and  at  the 
same  time  suggesting  remedies  which,  to  the  best  of  my  judgment,  will 
provide  an  effectual  cure. 

The  same  reasons,  and  the  same  obstacles,  have  prevented  me  from 
annexing  a  greater  amount  of  detail  and  illustration,  which,  under  more 
favourable  circunistancus,  it  would  have  been  incumbent  on  me  to  collect, 
for  the  purpose  of  rendering  clear  and  familiar  to  every  mind,  every  par- 
ticular of  a  state  of  things  on  which  little  correct,  and  much  false  infor- 
mation, has  hitherto  been  current  in  this  country.  I  cannot,  therefore,  but 
deeply  regret  that  such  a  druwbucU  on  its  efficacy  should  have  been  a 
necessary  consequence  of  the  circumstances  under  which  the  Report  has 
been  prepared.  I  still  hope  that  tlie  materials  collected  by  me,  though 
not  as  ample  as  I  could  have  desired,  will,  nevertheless,  he  found  suflicient 
for  enabling  the  Imperial  Legislature  to  form  a  sound  decision  on  the 
important  interests  which  are  involved  in  the  result  of  its  deliberations. 

These  interestsare,  indeed,  of  great  magnitude;  and  on  the  course  which 
Your  Majesty,  and  Your  Parliament  may  adopt,  with  respect  to  the  North 
American  Colonies,  will  depend  the  future  destinies,  not  only  of  the  mil- 
lion and  a  half  of  Your  Majesty's  Subjects,  who  at  present  inhabit  those 
Provinces,  but  of  that  vast  population  which  those  ample  and  fertile  terri- 
tories iire  fit  and  destined  hereafter  to  support.  No  portion  of  the  Ame- 
rican Continent  possesses  greater  natural  resources  for  the  maintenance 
of  large  and  flourishing  communities.  An  almost  boundless  range  of  the 
richest  soil  still  remains  unsettled,  and  may  be  rendered  available  for  the 
purposes  of  agriculture.  The  wealth  of  inexhaustible  forests  of  the  best 
timber  In  America,  and  of  extensive  regions  of  the  most  valuable  minerals, 
have  as  yet  been  scarcely  touched.  Along  the  whole  line  of  sea-coast, 
around  each  island,  and  in  every  river,  are  to  be  found  the  greatest  and 
richest  fisheries  in  the  world.  The  best  fuel,  and  the  most  abundant  water- 
power,  are  available  for  the  courser  manufactures,  for  which  an  easy  and 
certain  market  will  be  found.  Tradf:  with  other  Continents  is  favoured 
by  the  possession  of  a  large  number  of  safe  and  spacious  harbours  ;  long, 
deep,  and  numerous  rivers,  and  vast  inland  seas,  supply  the  means  of  easy 
intercourse;  and  the  structure  of  the  country  generally  atlbrds  the  utmost 
facility  for  every  species  of  communication  by  land.  Unbounded  mate- 
rials of  agricultural,  commercial,  and  mant'facturing  industry  are  there: 
it  depends  upon  the  present  decision  of  the  Imperial  Legislature  to  deter- 
mine for  whose  benefit  they  are  to  be  rendered  available.  The  Country 
which  has  founded  and  maintained  these  Colonies,  at  a  vast  expense  of 
blood  and  treasure,  may  justly  expect  its  compensation  in  turning  their 
unappropriated  resources  to  the  account  of  its  own  redunda.n  population  ; 
they  ire  the  rightful  patrimony  of  the  English  people — the  ample  apanage 
which  God  and  nature  have  set  aside  in  the  New  World,  for  those  whose 
lot  has  assigned  them  but  insufficient  portions  in  the  Old.  Under  wise  and 
and  free  institutions,  these  great  advantages  may  yet  be  secured  to  Your 
Majesty's  Subjects— and  a  connection,  secured  by  the  link  of  kindred 
origin,  and  mutual  benefits,  may  continue  to  bind  to  the  British  Empire 
the  ample  territories  of  its  North  American  Provinces,  and  the  large  and 
nourishing  population  by  which  they  will  assuredly  be  filled. 
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LOWER  CANADA. 

The  prominent  place  which  tlie  disaensiuns  of  i^ower  Canada  had,  fur  lume 
yean,  occupied  in  the  e^'es  oftlie  Imperial  Le(:islutiii'e,  tlie  alurming  state 
uf  disorder  indicated  uruccasioned  l»y  the  recent  insurrection,  and  the  par* 
■mount  necessity  ofniy  applying  my  earliest  clForlsto  the  re-estuldifthmenl 
of  free  and  rcguLir  government  in  that  particular  Colony,  in  which  it  was 
then  wholly  suspended,  necessarily  directed  my  fnst  inquiries  to  the  Pro- 
vince o(  which  the  local  government  was  vested  in  my  hands.  The  sus- 
pension of  the  Constitution  gave  me  an  essential  advantage  over  my  pre- 
decessors in  the  conduct  of  my  im^uiiius;  it  not  merely  relieved  me  from 
the  burden  of  constant  discussions  with  the  legislative  bodies,  hut  it  en- 
nhled  me  to  turn  my  attention  from  the  alleged  to  the  real  grievances  of 
the  Province  ;  to  leave  on  one  side  those  matters  of  temporary  contest 
which  accident,  or  the  interests  and  passions  of  parties,  had  elevated  into 
undue  importance  ;  and,  without  reference  to  the  representations  of  the 
disputants,  to  endeavour  to  make  mys'^lf  master  of  the  real  condition  of 
the  people,  and  the  real  causes  of  dissatiitfaction  or  suffering.  It  was  also  a 
great  advantage  to  me,  in  one  respect,  that  the  ordinary  business  of  the 
government  of  the  Province  was  combined  with  the  functions  of  my  inquiry. 
The  routine  of  every  day's  administrative  business  brought  strongly  and 
familiarly  before  me  the  working  of  the  institutions  on  which  I  was  called 
to  judge.  The  condition  of  the  people,  the  system  by  which  they  were 
governed,  were  thus  rendered  familiar  lo  me,  and  I  soon  became  saiislied, 
that  I  must  search  in  the  very  composition  of  society,  and  in  the  funda- 
mental institutions  of  government,  for  the  causes  of  the  constant  and  ex- 
tensive disorder  which  I  witnessed. 

The  lengthened  and  various  discussions  which  had  for  some  years  been 
carried  on  between  the  contending  parties  in  the  Colony,  and  the  repre- 
sentations which  had  been  circulated  at  hon)e,  had  produced  in  mine,  as 
in  most  minds  in  England,  a  very  erroneous  view  of  the  parties  at  issue 
in  Lower  Canada.  The  quarrel  w  hich  I  was  sent  for  the  purpose  of  heal- 
ing, had  been  a  quarrel  between  the  executive  government  and  the  popular 
branch  of  the  legislature.  The  latter  body  had,  apparently,  been  con- 
tending for  popular  rights  and  free  government.  The  executive  govern- 
ment had  been  defending  tiiu  prerogative  of  the  Crown,  and  the  institu- 
tions which,  in  accordance  with  tiie  principles  of  the  Britisli  constitution, 
had  been  established  a;*  checks  on  the  unbridled  exercises  of  popular  power. 
Though,  during  the  dispute,  indications  had  been  given  of  the  existence 
of  dissensions,  yet  deeper  and  more  formidable  than  any  which  arose  from 
dimply  political  causes,  I  had  still,  in  common  with  most  of  my  country- 
men, imagined  that  the  original  and  constant  source  of  the  evil  was  to  be 
found  in  the  defects  of  the  political  institutions  of  the  provinces;  that  a 
reform  of  the  constitution,  or  perhaps  merely  the  introduction  of  a  sounder 
practice  itnto  the  administration  of  the  government,  would  remove  all 
<!auses  of  contest  and  complaint.  This  opinion  was  strenghtened  by  the 
tvell-known  f'^ct,  that  the  political  dissexitions  which  had  produced  their 
most  formidable  lesnlts  in  this  Province,  had  assumed  a  similar,  though 
milder  form  in  the  neighbouring  Colonies;  and  iliat  the  tranquillity  of 
each  of  the  North  American  Provinces  was  subject  to  constant  disturbance 
from  collision  between  the  Executive  and  the  Representatives  of  the 
people.  The  Constitutions  of  these  Colonies,  thentticial  characters  and 
positions  of  the  contending  parties,  the  avowed  subjects  of  dispute,  and 


thegoncrul  priit'.ijile.i  atserleJ  on  euoli  tide,  trura  to  siinil.ii',  (hat  I  could 
not  but  concur  in  (he  wry  general  opinion,  tliat  the  common  qunrrol  wa« 
the  result  of  some  conunon  defect  in  ihu  almost  identical  institutions  of 
these  Provinces.  1  looked  upon  it  as  a  dispute  anulu^ous  to  those  with 
which  history  and  experience  linve  (uade  us  so  lamiliar  in  Europe— a  dis- 
pute between  a  people  demanding  an  extension  of  popular  privileges  on 
the  one  hand,  and  an  [Executive  on  the  otiipr,  delendin^r  (he  powers  which 
it  conceived  necessary  for  tlic  maintenance  of  order.  1  supposed  that  my 
principal  business  would  bo  (hat  of  determining  how  far  each  party  might 
be  in  the  right,  or  which  was  in  (lie  wrong  ;  of  deviling  some  means  of 
removing  the  defects  which  had  occasioned  the  collision  ;  and  of  restoring 
such  a  balance  of  the  consti(u(ional  powers  as  might  secure  the  free  and 
peaceful  working  of  the  machine  of  government. 

In  a  despatch  which  1  addressed  to  your  Majesty's  Principal  Secretary 
of  State  for  the  Colonies,  on  the  9(h  of  August  last,  I  detailed  with  great 
minuteness  the  impressions  which  had  been  produced  on  my  mind  by  the 
state  of  things  which  existed  in  Lower  Canada.  I  acknowledge  that  the 
experience  derived  fro(u  my  residence  in  the  Province  had  completelj 
changed  my  view  of  the  relative  influence  of  the  causes  which  had  been 
assigned  for  the  existing  disorders.  I  had  not,  indeed,  been  brought  to 
believe  that  the  institn(ions  of  Lower  Canada  were  less  defective  than  I 
hud  originally  presinncd  them  to  be.  From  the  pecidiar  circumstances 
in  which  1  was  placed,  I  was  enabled  to  make  such  efl'ectual  observations 
as  convinced  me  that  there  had  existed  in  the  Cons(itu(ion  of  the  Province, 
in  the  balance  of  political  powers,  in  the  spirit  and  practi  o  of  adminis- 
tration  in  every  department  of  the  Government,  defects  that  were  quite 
sufficient  to  account  for  a  great  degree  of  mismanagement  and  dissatis- 
faction. The  same  observadon  had  also  impressed  on  me  the  conviction 
that,  for  the  peculiar  and  disastrous  dissensions  of  this  Province,  there 
existed  a  far  deeper  and  far  more  efllcient  cause — a  cause  which  penetra- 
ted beneath  its  political  institutions  into  its  social  state — a  cause  which  no 
reform  of  constitution  or  laws  that  should  leave  the  elements  of  society 
unaltered  could  remove,  but  which  must  he  removed  ere  any  success 
could  be  expected  in  any  attempt  to  remedy  the  many  evils  of  this  un- 
happy Province.  I  expected  to  find  a  contest  between  a  government  and 
a  people:  I  found  two  nations  warring  in  the  bosom  of  a  single  state :  I 
found  a  struggle,  :iot  of  principles,  but  of  races ;  and  I  perceived  that  it 
would  be  idle  to  attempt  any  amelioration  of  laws  or  institutions,  until  we 
could  first  succeed  in  terminating  the  deadly  animosity  that  now  separates 
the  inhabitants  of  Lower  Canada  into  the  hostile  divisions  of  French  and 
English. 

It  would  be  vain  for  me  to  expect  that  any  description  I  can  give  will 
impress  on  your  Majesty  such  a  view  of  the  animosity  of  these  races,  as 
my  personal  experience  in  Lower  Canada  has  forced  on  me.  Our  hap- 
py immunity  from  any  feelings  of  national  hostility,  renders  it  difficult 
for  us  to  comprehend  the  intensity  of  the  hatred  which  the  difference  of 
language,  of  laws,  and  of  manners,  creates  between  those  who  inhabit 
the  same  village,  and  are  citizens  of  the  same  state.  We  are  ready  to 
believe  that  the  real  motive  of  the  quarrel  is  something  else,  and  that  the 
difference  of  race  has  slightly  and  occasionally  aggravated  dissensions, 
which  we  attribute  to  some  more  usual  cause.  Experience  of  a  state  of 
society,  so  unhappily  divided  as  that  of  Lower  Canada,  leads  to  an  ex- 
actly contrary  opinion.    The  national  feud  forces  itself  on  the  very  senses. 
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irreiiitihiy  utiil  ptilpiihly,  as  the  origin  or  tlie  essence  of  every  dispute 
wliicli  divides  tlie  community  ;  we  discover  that  dissensions,  which  Appear 
to  have  nnotlior  origin,  ure  but  forms  of  this  constant  and  nll-pervadinH 
quiirrei ;  nrul  that  every  context  is  one  of  French  and  English  in  tha 
outset,  or  becomes  so  ere  it  h  is  run  its  course. 

The  politicHJ  diHcontents,  for  whioli  the  vicious  system  of  government 
has  given  too  much  cause,  Imve  fur  u  long  time  concealed  or  modified 
the  infhiencn  of  tlie  national  qiianel.  It  has  been  argued  that  origin 
can  have  but  little  ell'ect  in  dividing  tlie  country,  inasmuch  as  individuals 
of  each  race  have  constantly  been  enlisted  together  on  the  side  of  govern* 
ment,  or  been  found  united  in  leading  the  Assembly  to  assail  its  alleged 
abuses;  that  the  names  of  some  of  the  prominent  leaders  of  the  rebellion 
mark  their  English,  while  those  of  some  of  the  most  unpopular  sup* 
porters  of  the  government  denote  tlieir  French  origin  ;  and  tlint  the  repre- 
sentatives, if  not  of  an  actual  majority,  (as  has  occasionally  been  asserted) 
at  any  rate  of  a  large  proportion  of  the  purely  Englisli  population,  have 
been  found  constantly  voting  with  the  majority  of  tlie  assembly  Against 
what  is  called  the  British  party.  Temporary  and  local  causes  have  no 
doubt,  to  a  certain  extent,  produced  such  results.  The  national  hostility 
has  not  assumed  its  permanent  influence  tilt  of  late  years,  nor  has  it 
exhibited  itself  every  where  at  once.  While  it  displayed  itself  long  ago 
in  the  cities  of  Quebec  and  Montreal,  where  the  leaders  and  masses  of 
the  rival  races  most  speedily  came  into  collision,  the  inhabitants  of  the 
eastern  townships,  who  where  removed  from  all  personal  contact  with 
the  French,  and  those  of  the  district  below  Quebec,  who  experienced 
little  interference  from  the  English,  continued  to  a  very  late  period  to 
entertain  comparatively  friendly  feelings  towards  those  of  the  op|<osite 
races.  But  this  is  a  distinction  which  has  unfortunately,  year  after  year, 
been  exhibiting  itself  more  strongly,  and  diffusing  itself  more  widely. 
One  by  one  the  ancient  English  leaders  of  the  Assembly  have  fallen  off 
from  the  majority,  and  attached  themselves  to  the  party  which  supported 
the  British  Government  against  it.  Every  election  from  the  townships 
added  to  the  English  minority.  On  the  other  hand,  year  after  yenf,  in 
spite  of  the  various  influences  which  a  government  can  exercise,  and  of 
which  no  people  in  the  world  are  more  susceptible  than  the  French 
Canadians;  in  spite  of  the  additional  motives  of  prudence  and  patriotism 
which  deter  timid  or  calm  men  from  acting  with  a  party,  obviously  endan- 
gering the  public  tranquillity  by  the  violence  of  its  conduct,  the  number 
of  French  Canadians,  on  whom  the  Government  could  rely,  has  been 
narrowed  by  the  influence  of  those  associations  which  have  drawn  them 
into  the  ranks  of  their  kindred.  The  insurrection  of  1837  completed  the 
division.  Since  the  resort  to  arms  the  two  races  have  been  distinctly  and 
completely  arrayed  against  each  other.  No  portion  of  the  English  popu- 
lation was  backward  in  taking  arms  in  defence  of  the  Government;  with 
a  single  exception,  no  portion  of  the  Canadian  population  was  allowed 
to  do  so,  even  where  it  was  asserted  by  some  that  their  loyalty  inclined 
them  thereto.  The  exasperation  thus  generated  has  extended  over  the 
whole  of  each  race.  The  most  just  and  sensible  of  the  English,  those 
whose  politics  had  always  been  most  liberal,  those  who  had  always  advo- 
cated the  most  moderate  policy  in  the  provincial  disputes,  seem  from  that 
moment  to  have  taken  their  part  against  the  French  as  resolutely,  if  not 
as  fiercely,  as  the  rest  of  their  countrymen,  and  to  have  joined  in  the 
determination  never  again  to  submit  to  a  French  majority.     A  few  excep* 
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liuiia  iii.irk  ihu  fxi»ton('0,  rallr'-      '"in  nitlilute  ag.iinsi  llio  Irnth  of  the 
i^uneriil  riilo  uf  niitiuiial  hostility        '    'cw  uf  the  Kronoh,  distinguiiilieil 
by  iiiiMlorate  and  oulur^ed   views,     till  coiideniu  the  narrow  national 
prujudices  and  rninuUii  violence  ol'  their  countrymen,  while  ihey  ei|iially 
rotitt  what  they  conitidor  tho  violent  and  inijuM  preluniiions  of  a  miiiuriiy, 
and  endeavour  to  form  a  middle  parly  between  the  two  extrennss.     A 
lar|4e  part  of  the  Catholic  Clergy,  a  few  of  tho  principal  proprietors  of  the 
Huignorial  families,  and  Mime  of  tliose  who  are  influenced  by  aneient  con-' 
nexions  of  party,  support  the  government  against  revolutionary  violence. 
A  very  few  pers«>n!»of  Knglisth  origin,  (not  more  perlnips  than  fifty  out  oi 
the  whole  number)  still  continue  loact  with  the  parly  which  they  originally 
espoused.     Those  who  affect  to  form  a  middle  party  exercise  no  intlueuco 
on  the  contendini;  extrunies;  and  those  who  side  with  the  nation  Irom 
which  their  birth  distinguishes  them,  are  regarded  by  their  countrymen 
with  aggravated  haired,  as  renegades  from  their  race;  while  they  olitain 
but  little  of  the  real  alfectiun,  confidence  or  esteem  of  those  whom  tllvji 
have  joined. 

The  griMinds  of  quarrel  which  are  comniouly  alkged  appear*  on  inves- 
tigation, to  have  little  to  do  with  its  real  cause ;  and  the  inquirer,  who 
has  imagined  that  the  public  demonstrations  or  professions  of  the  parties 
have  |Hit  him  in  |MMBession  of  their  real  motives  and  designs,  is  surprised 
to  find,  upon  nearer  observation,  how  much  ho  has  be«n  deceived  by  the 
false  colours  under  which  they  have  been  iu  the  habit  of  fighting.     It  is> 
not,  indeed  surprising,  that  each  party  should,  in  this  instance,  have 
practised  more  than  tlie  usual  frauds  of  language,  by  which  factions  in 
every  country  seek  to  secure  the  sympathy  of  other  communities.     A 
quarri;!  based  on  tho  mere  ground  of  national  animosity,  appears  so  re- 
volting to  the  notions  of  good  sense  and  charily  prevalent  in  the  civilized 
vvorltl,  that  the  parties  who  feel  such  a  passion  the  most  strongly,  and 
nidulgn  it  the  most  openly,  are  ut  great  pains  to  class  themselves  undei; 
any  denomittations  but  those  which  would  correctly  designate  their  object* 
and  feelings.     The  French  Canadians  have  attempted  to  shroud  their 
hostility  to  tho  influence  of  English  emigration,  and  the  introduction  of 
Uritish  institutions,  untler  the  guise  of  warfare  against  ihu  Governnient 
and  its  supporters,  whom  they  represented  to  bo  a  small  knot  of  coriupt 
and  insolent  dependents;  being  a  m»joriiy,  they  have  invoked  the  pfiiv 
cipks  of  po{)ular  control  and  dumocraoy,  and  appealed  with   no  littta 
eiiect  to  the  sympathy  of  liberal  politicians  in  every  quarter  of  the  world. 
The  English,  finding  their  opptments  in  collision  with  the  government, 
have  raised  the  cry  of  loyalty  and  attachment  to  British  connection,  and 
denounced  the  republican  designs  of  the  French,  whom  they  designate, 
or  rather  used  to  designate,  by  the  appellation  of  Radicals.    Thus  the 
French  have  been  viewed  as  a  democratic  party,  contending  for  reform; 
and  tbe  English  as  a  Conservative  minority,  prott^cting  the  menaced 
connection  with  the  British  Crown,  and  the  supreme  authority  of  the 
empire*     There  is  truth  in  this  notion,  in  so  far  as  respects  'Ue  ineaits  by 
which  each  party  sought  to  carry  its  own  views  of  government  into  efl*ect. 
The  French  majority  asserted  the  most  democratic  doctrines  of  the  rights 
of  a  numerical  majority.     The  English   minority  availed  itself  of  the 
protection  of  the  prerogative,  and  allied  itself  with  all  those  of  the  colo- 
nial itislilutions  which  enabled  tho  few  to  r'°sist  the  will  of  the  many. 
But  when  we  look  to  the  objects  of  each  party,  the  analogy  to  our  own 
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politics  seems  to  be  lost,  it'  hot  actually  reversed;  the  Frenteh  appear  to* 
have  used  their  democratic  arms  fur  conservative  purposes,'  rather  than 
those  of  liberal  and  enlightened  triovement ;  and  the  sympathies  oF  th«' 
friends  of  reform  are  naturally  enli:ited  on  the  side  of  sound  amelioration'/ 
which  the  En><!ish  minority  in  vain  attemrced  to  introduce  into  the  anti- 
quated laws  of  the  Province. 

Yet  even  on  the  que^itions  whicli  had  been  most  recently  the  prominent 
matters  of  dispute  between  tiie  two  parties,  it  is  difficult  to  believe  that 
the  hostilHy  of  the  races  was  tiie  effect,  and  not  the  cause,  of  the  per- 
tinacity with  which  the  desired  reforms  were  pressed  or  resisted. 

The  English  complained  of  the  Assembly's  refusal  to  establish  registry 
offices,  arai  to  commute  the  feudiU  tenures ;  and  yet  it  was  among  the 
ablest  and  most  influential  leaders  of  tiie  English  that  I  found  some  of 
the  npponants  of  botli  the  proposed  reforms.  The  leaders  of  the  French 
were  anxious  to  disclaim  any  hostility  tolliese  reforms  themselves.  Many 
of  them  represented  the  reluctance  which  the  Assembly  had  exhibited  to' 
entertain  these  questions,  as  n  result  of  the  extraordinary  influence  which- 
Mr.  Papineau  exercised  over  that  body  ;  his  opposition  was- accounted  for 
by  some  peculiar  prejudices  of  education  and  professionRi  practice,  in  whiciv 
he  was  said  to  And  little  concurrence  among  his  counti/men ;  it  vas  stated 
that  even  his  influence  would  not  have  pre/ented  tiese  questi.ins  fronv 
being  very  favourably  entertained  b)  the  Assembly ,  liad  it  ever  met  again  i 
and  1  received  assurances  of  a  friendly  disposition  towards- them,  which  !• 
must  say  wet  3  very  much  at  variance  with  the  reluctance  which  thelead^ 
ing  men  of  the  party  shewed  to  any  co-operation  with  me  in  the  attempts- 
which  I  subsequently  made  to  carry  these  very  objects  into  effect.  At  the, 
same  time,  -.vtiile  the  Ibading  men  of  the  French  party  thus  rendered 
themselves  liable  to  the  imputation  of  a  timid  or  narrow-minded  opposi- 
tion to  these  improvements,  the  mass  of  the  French  population,  whoare 
immediate  sufferers  by  the  abuses  of  the  seigniorial  system,  exhibited^  ini 
every  possible  shape,  their  hostility  to  the  state  of  things  which  their  lea' 
dets  had  so  obstinately  maintained.  There  is  every  reason  to  believe 
that  A  great  number  of  the  peasants  who  fought  at  St.  Denis  and  St. 
Charles,  imagined  thiit  the  principal  result  of  success  would  be  the  over- 
throw of  tithes  and  feudal  burthens ;  and  in  the  declaration  of  indepenence, 
which  Dr.  Robert  Nelson  issued,  two  of  the  objects  of  the  insurrection 
were  stated  to  be  the  abolition  of  fedual  tenures,  and  the  establishment  of 
registry  ofliGes.*  When-  I  observe  these  inconsistencies  of  conduct 
among  the  opponents  and  supporters  of  these  reforms;  when  I  consider 
that  their  attainment  was  prevented  by  means  of  the  ccnsitaires,  the  very 
persons  most  interested  in  their  success,  and  that  they  were  not  more  eager- 
ly demanded  by  the  wealthier  of  the  English,  tlan  by  the  arti"..ii»  and 
labourers  of  that  race  whose  individual  interests  would  hardly  have  derived 
much  direct  benefit  from  their  success,  I  cannot  but  think  t'-iat  many, 
both  of  the  supporters  and  of  the  opponents,  cared  less  for  the  measures 
themselves,  than  for  the  handle  ."hicn  the  agitation  of  them  gave  to  their 


*  Among  the  few  petitions,  except  those  of  mere  compliment,  which  T  received  fVom  French 
Canadians,  were  thre£  or  four  for  the  abolition  and  commutition  of  the  feudal  tenures.  But  tho 
jnoDt  remai-l(able  whs  one  which  was  presented  from  the  inh.xbitants  of  the  county  of  Saguenay, 
and  supported  by  Mr.  Charles  Drolct,  late  M.  P.  P.  for  that  'jO'iiity.  The  petitioners,  who  re- 
presented themselves  as  suffering  under  a  degree  of  distress,  of  which  the  existence  is  too  de- 
plorably certain,  prayed  to  bo  allowed  to  settle  on  the  wild  lands  at  the  head  of  thr  Saguenay. 
They  expressed  their  willingness  to  tuke  the  lands  on  any  conditions  which  the  Government 
lliifbt  propose,  but  they  prayed  that  it  tihould  nut  bo  granted  on  tho  fedual  tenure. 
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national  hostility ;  that  the  Assembly  resisted  these  changes  chiefly  be- 
cause the  English  desired  them  ;  and  that  Mie  uagerness  i«-ith  which  many 
of  the  Eikglish  urged  them  wus  stimulated  by  finding  them  opposed  by 
the  French. 

Nor  did  I  !!^nd  the  spirit  which  animated  jach  party  at  all  more  coinci- 
dent with  Hfe  4»presentalions  current  :ri  this  couiitry,  than  their  objects 
appeared,  when  tried  by  English,  or,  rather,  by  European  ideas  of 
reforming  legislation.  An  utterly  uneducated  and  shigulariy  inert  popu- 
lation, iirrplicitly  obeying  Iraders  who  ruled  them  by  the  influence  of  a 
blind  confidence  and  narrow  national  prejudices,^  accorded  very  little  with 
*e  resemblance  which  had  been  discovered  to  that  Mgh-spirited  demo* 
cracy  which  effected  the  American  Revolution.  <  Still  les.t  could  1  dis- 
<K>ver  in  the  English  population  those  slavish  tools  of  a  narrow  officiall 
clique,  or  a  few  purse-proud  merchants,  which  their  opponents  had 
described  them  as  being.  I  have  found  the  main  body  of  the  English 
population,  consisting  of  hardy  farmers  and  humble  mechanics,  compo- 
sing a  very  independent,  not  very  manageable,  and  sometimes,  a  rather 
turbulent  democracy.  Though  constantly  professing  a  somewhat  ex- 
travagant loyalty  and  high  prerogative  doctrines,  I  found  them  very 
determined  on  maintaining,  in  their  own  persons,  a  great  respect  for 
popular  rights,  and  singularly  ready  to  enforce  their  wishes  by  the 
strongest  means  of  constitutional  pressure  on  the  government.  Between 
them  and  the  Canadians  I  found  the  strongest  hostility  ;  and  that  hostility 
was,  as  might  be  expected,  most  strongly  developed  among  the  humblest 
and  rudest  of  the  body.  Between  them  and  the  small  knot  of  officials, 
whose  influence  has  been  represented  as  so  formidable,  I  found  no  sym- 
pathy whatever;  and  it  must  be  said,  in  justice  to  this  body  of  officials, 
who  have  been  so  much  assailed  as  the  enemies  of  the  Canadian  people, 
th<tt  however  little  I  can  excuse  the  injurious  influence  of  that  system  of 
administrataon,  which  they  were  called  upon  to  carry  into  execution,  the 
members  of  the  oldest  and  most  powerful  official  families  were,  of  all  the 
Engliflh  in  the  country,  those  in  whom  I  generally  found  most  sympathy 
with,  and  kindly  feeling  towards,  the  French  population.  I  could  not 
therefore  believe  that  this  animosity  was  only  that  subsisting  between  an 
official  oligarchy  and  a  people  ;  and  again,  I  was  brought  to  a  conviction 
that  the  contest,  which  had  been  represented  as  a  contest  of  classes,  wa& 
in  in  fact,  a  contest  of  races. 

However  unwilling  we  may  be  to  attribute  the  disorders  of  a  country 
connected  with  us  to  a  cause  so  fatal  to  its  tranquillity,  and  one  which  it 
seems  so  difficu't  to  remove,  no  very  long  or  laboured  consideration  of  the 
relative  characters  and  position  of  thesn  races  is  needed^  for  convincing 
us  of  their  invincible  hostility  towards  each  other,  it  is  scarcely  possible 
to  conceive  descendants  of  any  of  the  great  European  nations  more  unlike 
each  other  in  character  and  temperament,  more  totally  separated  from 
each  other  by  hinguage,  laws,  and  modes  of  life,  or  placed  in  circumstan- 
ces more  calculated  to  produce  mutual  misunderstanding,  jealousy  and 
hatred.  To  conceive  the  incompatibility  of  the  two  races  in  Canada, 
it  is  not  enough  that  we  should  picture  to  ourselves  a  crinmunity  com- 
posed of  equal  proportions  of  French  and  English.  We  must  bear  in 
mind  what  kind  of  French  and  English  they  are  that  are  brought  in  coiv 
vact,  and  in  what  proportions  they  meet. 

The  institutions  of  France,  during  the  period  of  the  colonization  of 
Qanada,were,  perhaps,  more  than  those  of  ^ny  other  European  na'tion,  cal-. 
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ciilntec)  tp  rnproit!* ;  le  intilligencc  nrxl  freedom  of  tlio  great  mass  of  the  peo- 
ple.   These  'mstimtions  followed  tlie  Canadian  colonist  across  the  atliviuic. 
'jphe  sanie  coritrai,  ill-orgnnized,  uninrproving  and  repressive  despotism, 
extended  over  liim.     Not  nierely  was  i)e  allowed  no  voice  in  the  govern- 
mept  of  his  Province,  or  |he  choice  of  his  rnlers,  luit  he  was  not  even 
permitted  to  associate  with  his  neighbours  for  the  regulation  of  those 
i)ipnicipal  affairs,  which  the  central  authority  neglected  under  the  pretext 
of  maniiging.     He  obtained  his  land  on  a  tenure  singularly  calculated  to 
promote  his  immediate  comfort,  and  to  check  his  desire  to  better  his  con* 
dition:  he  >vus,  placc<l  at  orce  in  a  life  of  constant  and  unvarying  labour, 
of  great  n^aterial  cou^fort,  and  fednal  dependence.     The  ccclesiatlical 
autliopty  to  wliich   he  had  been  accustomed,  established  its  instiiutions 
arqi|nd  hjmi  nnd  the  priest  continued  to  exercise  over  him  his  ancient  in- 
fluence.     No   general  provision  was  made  for  education  ;  and,  as  it!i 
necessity  was  not  appreciated,  the  colonist  made  no  attempt  to  repair  the 
negligence  of  his  government.     It  need  not  surprise  us  that,  under  such 
circumstances,  a  race  of  men  habituated  to  the  incessant  labour  of  a  rude 
and  unskilled  agriculture,  and  habitually  fond  of  social  enjoyments,  con- 
gregated together  in  rural  communities,  occupying  portions  of  the  wholly 
unappropriated  soil,  sufficient  to  piovide  cacli  family  with  material  com- 
forts, far  beyond  their  ancient  means,  or  almost  their  conceptions ;  that 
they  made  little  advance  l>eyond  the  first  progress  in  comfort,  which  the 
boupty  o(  the  soil  absolutely  forced  upon  them  ;  that  under  the  same  in- 
siitMtions  they  remained  the  same  uninstructed,  inactive,  unprogressive 
people,     Along  the  alluvial  banks  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  its  tributaries, 
they  l\ave  cleared  two  ar  three  strips  of  land,  cultivated   them  in  the 
worst  mf!thod  of  small  farming,  and  established  a  series  of  continuous 
villages;,  which  give  the  country  of  the  seigniories  the  appearance  of  n 
never-ending  street.     Besides  the  cities  which  were  the  seats  of  govern- 
ment, no  towns  were  established  ;  the  rude  manufactures  of  the  country 
^ere,  and  still  ar^,  carried  on  in  the  cottage  by  the  family  of  the  habitant; 
and  an  fnsignifieant  proportion  of  the  population  derived  their  subsist- 
ence from  the  scarcely  discernible  commerce  of  the  province.     Whatever 
energy  existed  among  the  population  was  employed  in  the  fur  trade, 
and  th^  occupations  of  hunting,  which  they  and  their  descendants  have 
carried  beyond  the  llo.cky  Mountains,  and  still,  in  great  measure,  monopo- 
lise in  the  whole  valley  of  the  Mississippi.     The  mass  of  the  commnnity 
e^bibited  in  the  New  World  the  characteristics  of  tlie  peasantry  of  Eu- 
rope.    Society  was  dense  ;  and  even  the  wants  and  the  poverty  which  the 
Plfessuro  nf  population  occasions  in  the  Old  World,  became  not  to  be 
^v^lPlly  unknown.     They  clung  to  ancient  prejudices,  ancient  customs 
a,n^,  ancient  laws,  not  from  any  strong  sen«e  of  their  beneficial  effectSt,  but 
with  th^  upreasoning  tenacity  of  an  uneducated  and  unprogressive  pen 
lj;le.     Nor  were  t|»ey  wai\ting  in  the  virtues  of  a  simple  and  industrious  life, 
or  in  t;hose  whicS^j  cpmmon  consent  attributes  to  the  nation  from  which 
they  spring.     The  temptations  which,  in  other  states  of  society,  lead  to 
oflences  against  property,  and  the  passions  which  prompt  to  violence,  were 
little  known  an.iong  tiiem.     They  ue  mild  and  kipdly,  frugal,  industrious 
and  honest,  very  sociable,  cheerful  ynd  hospitable,  and  distinguished  for 
a  courtesy  and  real  politeness  which  pervades  every  class  of  society.     Tho 
conquest  has  changed  them  but  little.     The  higher  classes,  and  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  towns,  have  adopted  some  English  customs  and  feelings;  but 
the  continued  negligence  of  the  Kritish  government  left  the  mass  of  the 
people  without  any  of  the  institutions  which  would  have  elevated  them  in 
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freedom  nnd  civilization.  It  has  left  tliem  witlioiu  tiio  cdunation  nnd 
without  the  institutions  of  local  self-governiucnt,  that  would  have  assinii'^ 
lated  their  character  and  hal)its,  in  tlio  easiest  and  best  way,  lo  tliose  of 
the  Empire  of  which  they  became  a  pail.  Tliey  remain  an  old  and  sta- 
tionary society,  in  a  new  and  progressive  world.  In  all  essentinic  they 
are  still  French  ;  hui  French  in  every  respect  dissimilar  to  those  of  France 
in  the  present  day.  They  resemble  rather  the  French  of  the  provinces 
under  the  old  regime. 

I  cannot  pass  over  this  subject  without  calling  particular  attention  to  » 
peculiarity  in  the  social  condition  of  this  people,  of  which  the  important 
liearin^  on  the  troubles  of  Lower  Canada  has  never,  in  my  opinion,  been 
properly  estimated.     The  circumstances  of  a  new  and  unsettled  country, 
the  operation  of  the  French  laws  of  inheritance,  and  the  absence  of  any 
means  of  accuniulaiion,  by  commerce  or  manufactures,  have  produced  a 
remarkable  equality  of  pioperties  and  conditicms.     A  few  soignorial  fami- 
lies possess  large,  though  not  often  very  valuable  properties;  the  class 
entirely  dependent  on  wages  is  very  small ;  the  bulk  of  the  population  is 
composed  of  the  hard-working  yeomanry  of  the  country  districts,  com- 
monly called  habitants,  and  their  connections,  engaged  in  other  occupa- 
tions.    It  is  impossible  to  exaggerate  the  want  of  education  among  the 
habitants;  no  means  of  instruction  have  ever  been  provided  for  them,  and 
they  are  almost  universally  destitute  of  the  qualifications  even  of  reading 
nnd  writing.     It  came  to  my  knowledge  that  nut  of  n  great  number  of 
boys  and  gii!s  assembled  at  the  school-house  door  of  St.  Thomas,  all  but 
three  admitted,  on  inquiry,  (hat  they  could  not  read.     Yet  the  children  of 
this  large  parish,  attend  school  regularly,  andatUually  make  use  of  books. 
They  hold  the  catechism  book  in  their  hand,  as  if  they  were  reading,  while 
they  only  repeat  its  contents,  which  they  know  by  rote.     The  common 
assertion,  however,  that  all  classes  of  the  Canadians  are  equally  ignorant, 
is  perfectly  erroneous;  for  I  know  of  no  people  among  whom  a  larger  pro- 
vision exists  for  the  higher  kinds  of  elementary  education,  or  among  whom 
«uch  education  is  really  extended  to  a  larger  proportion  of  the  population. 
The  piety  and  benevolence  of  the  early  possessors  of  the  country  founded, 
in  the  seminaries  that  exist  in  diflferent  parts  of  the  Province,  institutions, 
of  which  the  funds  and  activity  have  long  been  directed  to  the  promotion 
of  education.     Seminaries  and  colleges  have  been,  by  these  bodies,  es- 
tablished in  the  cities  and  in  other  central  points.     The  education  given 
in  these  establishments  grepily  "Csiembles  the  kind  given  in  the  English 
public  schools,  though  it  i'^  rather  more  varied.     It  is  entirely  in  the  hands 
of  the  Catholic  Clergy.     The  rumiber  of  pupils  in  these  establishments  is 
estimated  altogether  at  a')ont  a  thousand  ;  and  they  turn  out  every  year,  as 
fac  as  I  could  ascertain,  between  t»vo  and  three  hundred  young  men  thus 
educated.     Almostall  of  iheseare  members  of  the  family  of  some  habitant, 
wliom  tlie  possession  ol'gi  eater  quickness  ihaii  his  brothers  has  induced  the 
father  or  tbe  Curate  of  th-jparisi)  toselectand  scndtotheseminarv.     These 
young  men  possessing  a  degree  of  information  immeasurably  superior  to 
that  of  their  families,  are  naturally  averse  to  what  they  regard  as  descending 
to  the  humble  occupations  of  their  parents.     A  few  become  Priests;  but 
as  the  Military  and  Naval  professions  are  closed  against  the  Colonist,  the 
greater  part  can  only  find  a  jjosition  suited  to  their  notions  of  their  own 
qualifications,  in  the  learned  profesi^ions  of  Advocate,  Notary,  and  Sur- 
geon.    As  from  this  cause  these  professions    are   greatly  overstocked, 
wc  find  every  vijhga  in  Lower  Canada  filled  with  Notaries  and  Surr 
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geont,  with  little  practice  to  occupy  their  attention,  and  living  among 
their  own  families,  or  at  any  rate  among  exactly  the  same  class.  Thus 
the  persons  of  most  education  in  every  village  belong  to  the  same  families, 
and  the  same  original  station  in  lift*,  as  the  illiteriite  habitans  whom  I 
have  described.  They  are  connected  with  them  by  all  the  associations  of 
early  youth,  and  the  ties  of  blood.  The  most  perfect  equality  always 
marks  their  intercourse,  and  tlie  superior  in  education  is  separated  by  no 
barrier  of  manners,  or  pride,  or  distinct  interests,  from  the  singularly 
ignorant  peasantry  by  which  he  is  surrounded.  lie  combines,  ther'fore,  . 
the  influences  of  superior  knoiviedge  and  social  equality,  and  wields  a 
power  over  the  mas«,  which  I  do  not  believe  that  the  educated  class  of 
any  other  portion  of  the  world  possess.  To  this  singular  state  of  things 
I  attribute  the  extraordinary  influence  of  the  Canadian  demagogues.— 
The  most  uninstructed  population  anywhere  trusted  with  political  power 
is  thus  placed  in  the  hands  of  a  small  body  of  instructed  persons,  in  whom 
it  reposes  the  confidence  which  nothing  but  sdch  domestic  connexion  and 
su'ih  community  of  interest  could  generate.  Over  the  class  of  persons  by 
whom  the  peasantry  are  thus  led,  the  government  has  not  acquired,  or 
ever  laboured  to  acquire,  influence.  lis  members  have  been  thrown  into 
opposition  by  the  system  of  exclusion  long  prevalent  in  the  colony,  and 
It  is  by  their  agency  that  the  leaders  of  the  assembly  have  been  enabled 
hitherto  to  move  as  one  mass  in  whatever  direction  they  thought  proper, 
the  simple  and  ductile  population  of  the  country.  The  entire  neglect  of 
education  by  the  government  has  thus,  more  than  any  other  cause,  con- 
tributed to  render  this  people  ungovernable,  and  to  invest  the  agitator 
with  the  power  which  he  wields  against  the  laws  and  the  public  tranquillity. 

Among  this  people  the  progress  of  emigration  has  of  late  years  intro« 
daced  an  English  population,  exhibiting  the  characteristics  with  which  we 
are  familiar,  as  those  of  the  most  enterprising  of  every  class  of  our  coun- 
trymen. The  circumstances  of  the  early  Colonial  Administration  excluded 
the  native  Canadian  from  power,  and  vested  all  offices  of  trust  and  emolu- 
ment in  the  hands  of  strangers  of  English  origin.  The  highest  posts  in 
the  law  were  confided  to  the  same  class  of  persons.  The  functionaries  of 
the  Civil  Government,  together  with  the  Officers  of  the  Army,  composed 
a  kind  of  privileged  class,  occupying  the  first  place  in  the  community, 
and  excluding  the  higher  class  of  the  natives  from  society,  as  well  as  from 
the  Government  of  their  own  Country.  It  was  not  till  within  a  very  few 
years,  as  was  testified  by  persons  who  had  seen  much  of  the  country,  that 
this  society  of  civil  and  military  functionaries  ceased  to  exhibit  towaids 
the  higher  order  of  Canadians  an  exclusiveness  of  demeanour,  which  was; 
more  revolting  to  a  sensitive  and  polite  people  than  the  monopoly  of  power 
and  profit ;  nor  was  this  national  favouritism  discontinued,  until  after 
repeated  complaints  and  an  angry  contest,  which  had  excited  passions  that 
concession  could  not  allay.  The  races  had  become  enemies,  ere  a  tardy 
justice  was  extorted  ;  and  even  then,  the  Government  discovered  a  mode 
of  distributing  its  patronage  among  the  Canadians,  which  was  quite  as 
ofl*en8ive  to  that  people  as  their  previous  exclusion. 

It  was  not  long  after  the  Conquest,  that  another  and  larger  class  of 
English  settlers  began  to  enter  the  Province.  English  capital  was  attracted 
to  Canada,  by  the  vast  quantity  and  valuable  nature  of  the  exportable 
produce  of  the  country,  and  the  great  facilities  for  commerce,  presented 
by  the  natural  means  of  internal  intercourse.  The  ancient  trade  of  the 
country  was  conducted  on  a  much  larger  and  more  profitable  scale;  and 
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new  branches  of  industry  were  explurcd.  The  active  and  regular  fiabit< 
of  the  English  capitalist  drove  out  ofuil  the  more  profitable  kinds  of  induR-' 
try  their  inert  and  carelesss  competitors  of  the  French  race ;  but  in  res- 
pect of  the  greater  part  (almost  the  whole)  of  the  commerce  and  manu- 
factures of  the  couniry,  the  English  cannot  be  said  to  have  encroached  onr 
tha  French  ;  for,  in  fact,  they  created  employmenis  and  profits  which  had- 
not  previously  existed.  A  lew  of  the  ancient  race  smarted  under  the  loss 
occasioned  by  the  success  of  English  competition  :  but  all  felt  yet  hiore 
acutely,  the  gradual  increase  of  a  class  of  strangers,  in  whose  hands  the 
wealth  of  the  couniry  appeared  to  centre— and  whose  expenditure  and 
influence  eclipsed  those  of  the  class  which  had  previously  occupied  the 
first  position  in  the  country.  Nor  was  the  intrusion  of  the  Eof^lish  limited' 
to  commercial  enterprizes.  By  degrees,  large  portions  of  land  were  occu- 
pied by  them  :  nor  did  they  confine  themselves  to  the  unsettled  and  distant 
country  of  the  Townships.  The  wealthy  capitalist  invested  his  money  ia 
the  purchase  of  Seigniorial  properties — and  it  is  estimated,  that  at  the 
present  moment,  full  half  of  the  more  valuable  Seigniories  are  actually 
owned  by  English  proprietors.  The  Seigniorial  tenure  is  one  so  little 
adapted  to  our  notions  of  proprietary  rights,  that  the  new  Seigneur,  with- 
out consciousness  or  intention  of  injustice,  in  many  instances  exercised' 
his  rights  in  a  manner  which  would  appear  perfectly  fair  in  this  country,- 
but  which  the  Canadian  settler  reasonably  regarded  as  oppressive.  The' 
English  purchaser  found  an  equally  unexpected  and  just  cause  of  com- 
plaint in  that  uncertainty  of  the  laws,  which  rendered  his  possession  of 
property  precarious,  and  in  those  incidents  of  the  tenure  which  rendered' 
its  alienation  or  improvement  difficult.  But  an  irritation  greater  than  that 
occasioned  by  the  transfer  of  the  large  properties,  was  caused  by  the  com- 
petition of  the  English  with  the  French  farmer.  The  English  farmer 
carried  with  him  the  experience  and  habits  of  the  most  improved  agricul- 
ture in  the  world.  He  settled  himself  in  the  Townships  bordering  on  the 
Seigniories,  and  brought  a  fresh  soil  and  improved  cultivation  to  compete 
with  the  worn-out  and  slovenly  farm  of  the  habitant.  He  often  took  the 
very  farm  which  the  Canadian  settler  had  abandoned,  and  by  superior 
management,  made  that  a  source  of  profit  which  had  only  impoverished 
his  predecessor.  The  ascendancy  which  an  unjust  favouritism  had  con- 
tributed to  give  to  the  English  race  rn  the  Government  and  the  legal  pro- 
fession, their  own  superior  energy,  skill  and  capital,  secured  to  them  iir 
every  branch  of  industry.  They  have  developed  the  resources  of  the 
country — they  have  constructed  or  improved  its  means  of  communication— ' 
they  have  created  its  internal  and  foreign  commerce.  The  entire  whole- 
sale, and  a  large  portion  of  the  retail  trade  of  the  Province,  with  the  most 
profitable  and  flourishing  farms,  are  now  in  the  hands  of  this  numerica^ 
minority  of  the  population. 

In  Lower  Canada,  the  mere  working  class  which  depends  on  wagef, 
though  proportionally  large  in  comparison  with  that  to  be  found  in  any 
other  portion  of  the  American  Continent,  is,  according  to  our  ideas,  very 
.small.  Competition  between  persons  of  different  origin  itt  this  class  has- 
not  exhibited  itself  till  very  recently,  and  is,  even  now,  almost  confined  to- 
the  cities.  The  large  mass  of  the  labouring  population  are  French,  in 
the  employ  of  English  capitalists.  The  more  skilled  class  of  artisans  are 
generally  English;  but  in  the  general  run  of  the  more  laborious  employ- 
ments, the  French  Canadians  fully  hold  their  ground  against  English 
irivalry.    The  emigjration  which  took  place  a  few  years  ago,  brought  in  » 
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ulasii  wliicli  entered  inlu  inoro  direct  competition  with  tlie  Frcncli,  in  some 
kinds  of  eniployineni,  in  tlie  towns:  but  the  individuals  uflfected  by  Itiis 
competition  were  not  wry  many.  I  do  not  believe  that  the  aniuiosily 
whicli  exists  between  the  working  classe;)  of  tho  two  origins  is  the  neces- 
sary result  of  A  uollision  of  interests,  or  of  a  jealousy  of  the  superior  suc- 
cess of  Ent>li!>h  labour.  Jtut  national  prejudices  naturally  exercise  the 
greatest  inlluonco  over  the  most  uneducated :  the  difl'er<>nce  of  language 
is  less  easily  overcome— the  diiference  of  manners  i  J  customs  less  easily 
appreciated.  Tlie  labourers,  whom  the  emigration  introduced,  contained 
a  nunilxM'  of  very  ignorant,  turbulent,  and  demorulisud  persons,  whose  con- 
duct and  manners  alike  revolted  the  well-ordered  and  courteous  natives 
of  the  same  class.  The  working-men  naturally  ranged  themselves  on  the 
side  of  (he  educated  and  wealthy  of  their  own  countrymen.  When  once 
engaged  in  the  conflict,  their  passions  were  less  restrained  by  education 
and  prudence — and  the  national  hostility  now  rages  most  fiercely  between 
those  whose  interests  in  reality  bring  them  the  least  in  collision. 

The  two  races,  thus  distinct,  have  been  brought  into  the  same  commu- 
nity, under  circumstances  which  rendered  their  contact  inevitably  produc- 
tive of  collision.  The  diH'erence  of  language,  from  the  first,  kept  titem 
asunder.  It  is  not  anywhere  a  virtue  of  tiie  English  race  to  look  with 
complacency  on  any  manners,  customs  or  laws,  which  appear  strange  to 
them ;  accustomed  to  form  a  high  estimate  of  their  own  superiority,  they 
take  no  pains  to  conceal  from  others  their  contempt  and  intolerance  of 
their  usages.  They  found  the  French  Canadians  fdled  with  an  equal 
amount  of  national  pride:  a  sensitivu,  but  inactive  ptide,  which  disposes 
that  people  not  to  resent  insult,  but  rather  to  keep  aluof  from  those  who 
would  keep  them  under.  Tne  French  could  not  but  feel  tlie  superiority 
of  English  enterprise;  they  could  not  .shut  their  eyes  to  their  success  in 
every  undertaking  in  which  they  came  into  contact,  and  to  the  constant 
superiority  whi(  h  they  vurc  acquiring.  They  looked  upon  their  rivals 
with  alarm — with  jealousy — a.  '.  fmally  with  hatred.  The  English  repaid 
them  with  a  scorn,  which  soon  also  assumed  the  satne  form  of  hatred. 
Tho  French  complained  of  the  arrog^Mice  and  injustice  of  the  English; 
the  Eivglish  accused  the  French  of  the  vices  of  a  weak  and  conquered 
people,  and  charged  them  with  meanness  and  perfidy.  The  entire  inistrtrst 
which  the  two  races  have  thus  learned  to  conceive  of  each  other's  inten- 
tions, induces  them  to  put  the  worst  construction  on  the  most  innocent 
conduct — to  judge  every  word,  every  act,  and  every  intention  unfairly— 
to  attribute  the  nwst  odious  designs,  and  reject  every  overture  of  kindness 
or  fairness,  as  covering  secret  designs  of  treachery  and  malignity. 

Religion  formed  no  bond  of  intercourse  and  union.  It  is,  indeed,  an 
admirulde  feature  of  Canadian  society,  that  it  is  entirely  devoid  of  any 
iern;ions  dissensions.  Sectarian  intolerance  is  not  merely  not  avowed, 
but  it  hardly  seems  to  influence  men's  feeling*^.  Hut  though  the  prudence 
and  liberality  of  both  parties  has  prevented  tltis  fi-niiCul  sotnce  of  animo- 
sity from  enibltteiing  their  qtiurreis,  tlie  diiference  of  reIi<;ion  has  in  fact 
tended  to  kec(^i  them  asunder.  Tlicir  I'riesls  have  been  distinct— they 
have  not  met  even  in  the  same  (/lunch. 

No  comiiion  education  has  served  to  leniove  and  ^uflcn  the  difrerenccs 
of  origin  ami  language.  Tlie  asAOcialions  olyoutii — llie  sptirts  of  cliild- 
liood — and  the  studies  by  which  the  cliatactur  of  iiiaiiliooi!  is  modified,  are 
(listiiici  I'.iid  totally  diiVereiit.  In  iVloiitrea!  and  Qiielicc,  there  are  Eng- 
iibU  scliouU  und  Fruncli  sclioub;  tiio  ciiildicn  in  thcso  are  accustomed  to 
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fight  nation  against  nation— and  the  quarrels  that  arise  among  boys  in 
the  streets,  usually  exhibit  a  division  into  English  on  one  side,  and  French 
t>n  the  other.  .     . 

As  they  are  taught  apart,  so  are  their  studies  diflerent.  The  literature 
with  which  each  is  the  most  conversant,  is  that  of  the  peculiar  language 
of  each  ;  and  all  the  ideas.which  men  derive  from  books,  come  to  each  oJT 
them  from  perfectly  difTerent  sources.  The  difference  of  language  in  this 
respect  produces  etfects  quite  apart  from  those  which  it  has  on  the  mere 
intercourse  of  the  two  races.  Those  who  have  reflected  on  the  powerful 
influence  of  language  on  thought,  will  perceive  in  how  diflerent  a  manner 
people  who  speak  in  difl'erent  languages  are  apt  to  think  ;  and  those  whb 
are  familiar  with  the  literature  of  France,  know  that  the  same  opinion  will 
be  expressed  by  an  English  and  French  writer  of  the  present  day,  no^ 
merely  in  different  words,  but  ir  a  style  so  different  as  t6  hiark  utterly 
different  habits  of  thought.  This  difference  is  very  striking  in  Lowet 
Canada:  it  exists,  not  merely  in  the  books  of  most  influence  and  k'epUVe, 
which  are,  of  course,  those  of  the  great  writers  of  France  and  England, 
and  by  which  the  minds  of  the  respective  races  are  formed,  but  it  is  observ- 
able in  the  writings  which  now  issue  from  the  Colonial  press.  The  articles 
in  the  newspapers  of  each  race,  are  written  in  a  styte  as  widely  different 
as  those  of  France  and  Englan<l  at  present— aiVl  the  arguments  which 
fconvince  the  one,  are  calculated  to  appear  utterly  unintelligible  to  the 
other. 

The  difl'erence  of  language  produces  misconceptions  yet  more  fatal  even 
Uian  those  which  it  occasions  with  respect  to  opinions:  it  a&gravates  the 
national  animosities,  by  representing  all  the  events  of  the  day  in  utterly 
diflerent  lights.  The  political  misrepresentation  of  facts  is  one  of  th^ 
incidents  of  a  free  press  in  every  free  country  ;  but  in  nations  in  which  all 
speak  the  same  languige,  those  who  receive  a  misrepresentation  from  ono 
si^e,  have  generally  some  means  of  learning  the  truth  from  the  other.  In 
Xiower  Canada,  however,  where  the  French  and  English  papers  represent 
adverse  opinions,  apd  where  no  large  portion  of  the  community  can  read 
"both  languages  wiih  ease,  those  who  receive  the  misrepresentation  ard 
rarely  able  to  avail  themselves  of  the  means  of  correction.  It  is  di^cuU 
to  conceive  the  perversity  with  which  misrepresentations  are  habitually 
made,  and  the  gross  delusions  which  And  cur/ency  among  the  people ; 
they  thus  live  in  a  world  of  misconceptions—  in  which  each  party  is  set 
against  the  other,  not  only  by  diversity  of  feelings  and  opinions,  but  by 
an  actual  belief  in  an  utterly  different  set  of  facts. 

The  differences  thus  early  occasioned  by  education  and  language,  are 
in  nowise  softened  by  the  intercourse  of  after-life:  their  business  and 
occupations  do  not  bring  the  two  races  ii'to  friendly  contact  and  co-opera- 
tion, but  only  present  them  to  each  other  in  occasional  rivalry.  A  laudable 
emulation  has  of  late  induced  the  French  to  enter  on  the  field  previously 
occupied  by  the  English,  and  to  attempt  to  compete  with  them  in  com- 
merce ;  but  it  is  much  to  be  lamented,  that  ihis  did  not  commence  until 
the  national  animosities  had  arrived  almost  at  the  highest  pitch — and  that 
the  competition  has  been  carried  on  in  such  a  manner  as  to  widen  the 
pre  existing  differences.  The  establishment  of  the  •*  Banque  du  Penple,*" 
by  French  capitalists,  is  an  event  which  may  be  regarded  as  a  satisfactory 
indication  of  an  awakening  commercial  energy  among  the  French ;  and 
it  is,  therefore,  very  much  to  be  regretted,  that  the  success  of  the  new 
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enterprise  wsw  unifurnily  promoted,  by  direct  and  illihcrul  appeals  lu  tiio 
national  feeelings  oftlie  race.  Some  ofliie  French  have  lately  estHbli&hcd 
Steam-boats,  to  compete  wiili  tlie  monopoly  which  a  combination  of  Eng- 
lish capitalists  had  for  some  time  enjoyed  on  the  St.  Lawrence  ;  and  small 
9nd  somewliat  uncomfortable  as  they  were,  they  were  regarded  with  favour 
on  account  of  their  superiority  in  the  essential  qualities  of  certainty  and 
celerity.  But  this  was  not  considered  sufTicient  to  insure  their  success ; 
an  appeal  was  constantly  made  to  the  national  feelings  of  the  French  for 
an  exclusive  preference  of  the  "  French"  line,  and  I  have  known  a 
French  newspaper  announce  with  satisfaction  the  fact,  that  on  the  prcvi- 
day  the  French  steamers  to  Quebec  and  LaPrairic  had  arrived  at  Montreal 
with  a  great  many  passengeis,  and  the  English  with  very  few.  The 
English,  on  the  other  hand,  appealed  to  exactly  the  same  kind  of  feelings, 
and  used  to  apply  to  the  French  steamboats  the  epithets  of  **■  Radical," 
"Rebel,"  and  "Disloyal."  The  introduction  of  this  kind  of  national 
prefei'itince  into  this  department  of  business,  produced  a  particidarly  mis- 
chievous eflfect,  inasmuch  as  it  separated  the  two  races  on  some  of  the 
few  occasions  on  which  they  had  been  previously  thrown  hito  each  other*5 
society.  They  rarely  meet  at  the  inns  in  the  cities  ;  the  prinetpal  hotels 
are  almost  exclusively  filled  with  English,  and  with  foreign  travellers  ; 
aad  the  French  are,  for  the  most  part,  received  at  each  other's  houses, 
or  in  boarding-houses,  in  which  they  meet  with  few  English. 

Nor  do  their  amusements  bring  them  more  in  contact.  Social  inter- 
course never  existed  between  the  two  races  in  any  but  the  higher  classes, 
and  it  is  now  almost  destroyed.  I  heard  of  but  one  house  in  Quebec,  in 
which  both  races  met  on  pretty  equal  and  amicable  terms — and  this  was 
mentioned  as  a  singular  inst  vice  of  good  sense  on  the  part  of  the  gen- 
tleman to  whom  it  belongs.  At  the  commencement  of  Lord  Aylmer's 
Administration,  an  entertainment  was  given  to  His  Lordship  by  Mr.  Papi- 
neau.the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Assembly.  It  was  generally  understood 
to  be  tntended  as  a  mark  of  confidence  and  good-will  towards  the  Gover- 
nor, and  of  a  conciliatory  disposition.  It  was  given  on  a  very  large  scafe: 
a  very  great  number  of  persons  were  present — and  of  that  number,  I  was 
informed  by  a  gentleman  who  was  present,  that  he  and  one  other  were  the 
•nly  English,  except  the  Governor  and  his  Suite.  Indeed,  the  difference 
of  raatiriers  in  the  two  races,  renders  a  general  social  intercourse  almost 
tmpossibte. 

•>  A  singular  instance  of  national  incompatability  was  brought  before  my 
notice,  in  an  attempt  which  I  made  to  promote  an  undertaking,  in  which 
the  French  were  said  to  take  a  great  deal  of  interest.  I  accepted  the 
office  of  President  of  the  Agricultural  Association  of  the  District  of  Que- 
bec, and  attended  the  Show  previous  to  the  distribution  of  the  prizes.  I 
then  found  that  the  French  farmers  would  not  compete,  even  on  this 
neutral  ground,  with  the  English.  Distinct  prizes  were  given,  in  almost 
every  department,  to  the  two  races ;  and  the  national  ploughing  matches 
were  carried  on  in  separate  and  distant  fields. 

While  such  is  their  social  intercourse,  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  the 
animosities  of  the  two  races  can  frequently  be  softened  by  the  formation 
of  domestic  connexions.  During  the  first  period  of  the  possession  of  the 
Colony  by  the  English,  intermarriages  of  the  two  races  were  by  no  means 
uncommon.  But  tliey  are  now  very  rare:  and  where  such  unions  occur, 
they  are  generally  formed  with  members  of  the  French  families,  which  I 
have  described  as  politically,  and  almost  nationally,  separated  from  the 
bulk  of  their  own  race. 
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I  c.oulil  mention  varions  slight  features  in  ilie  state  of  sncicty,  wliinii 
show  tlio  iill-pervading  and  marked  divi<jion  of  the  r.ice* ;  hut  nothing, 
(thongli  it  will  sound  panidor.ical,)  really  proves  their  entire  separation 
so  mnr.h  ns  the  rarity,  nay,  almost  total  absence,  of  personal  eneoiinters 
lietwcen  the  two  races.  Disputes  of  this  kind  are  almost  confined  to  the 
rnder  order  of  people,  and  seldom  proceed  to  acts  of  violence.  As  res- 
pects the  other  classes,  social  intercourse  between  tlie  two  races  is  so 
limited,  that  the  more  prominent  or  excitable  antagonists  never  meet  in 
the  same  room.  It  came  to  my  knowledge  that  a  gentleman,  who  was 
for  some  ysars  a  most  active  and  deterinined  leader  amongst  the  English 
population,  had  never  once  been  under  a  private  roof  with  French  Can«> 
diansof  his  own  rank  in  life,  until  he  met  some  at  table,  on  the  invitation 
of  persons  attached  to  my  mission,  who  were  in  the  habit  of  associating 
indifferently  with  French  and  English.  There  are,  therefore,  no  political 
personal  controversies.  The  ordinary  occasions  of  collision  never  occur: 
and  men  must  quarrel  so  publicly  or  so  deliberately,  that  prudence  res- 
trains  them  from  commencing,  individually,  what  Duld  probal)ly  end  in 
a  general  and  bloody  roiifliot  of  numbers.  Their  mutual  fears  restrain 
personal  disputes  and  riots,  even  among  the  lower  orders:  the  French 
Know  and  (Iread  the  superior  physical  strength  of  the  English  in  tho 
cities — and  the  English  in  those  places  refrain  from  exhibiting  their  power, 
from  fear  of  the  revenge  that  might  be  taken  on  their  countrymen,  who 
are  scattered  over  the  rural  parishes. 

This  feeling  of  mutual  forbearance  extends  so  far  as  to  produce  nn 
apparent  cnhn.  with  respect  to  public  matters,  wliich  is  calculated  to  per- 
plex a  stranger,  who  has  heard  much  of  tlie  animosities  of  the  Province. 
No  trace  of  tliem  ap|<cars  in  public  meetings;  and  these  take  place  in  every 
direction,  in  the  most  excited  periods,  and  go  olf  without  disturbance, 
and  almost  without  dissent.  The  fact  is,  tliat  both  parties  have  come  to  a 
tacit  understanding,  not  in  any  way  to  interfere  with  each  other  on  these 
occasions—each  party  knowing  that  it  would  always  bo  in  the  power  of 
the  other  to  prevent  its  meetings.  The  British  party,  consequently,  have 
their  meetings ;  the  French  theirs  ;  and  neither  disturb  the  other.  The 
complimentary  Addresses  which  I  received  on  various  occasions,  marked 
the  same  entire  scpa^'ation— even  in  a  matter  in  which  it  might  be  sup< 
posed  that  parly  feeling  would  not  be  felt,  or  would,  from  mere  prudence 
and  propriety,  be  conresiled.  I  had,  from  the  same  places,  French  and 
English  Addresses  ;  and  I  never  found  the  two  races  uniting,  except  in  n 
few  cases,  where  I  met  with  the  names  of  two  or  three  isolated  members 
of  one  origin,  who  happened  to  dwell  in  a  community  almost  entirely 
composed  of  the  other.  The  two  parties  combine  for  no' public  object — 
they  cannot  harmonise  even  in  associations  of  charily.  The  only  public 
occasion  on  which  tliey  ever  meet  is  in  the  Jury-box — and  they  meet 
there  only  to  the  utter  obstruction  of  Justice. 

The  hostility  whicli  thus  pervades  society,  was  some  time  growing  be- 
fore it  became  of  prominent  importance  in  the  politics  of  the  Province. 
It  was  inevitable,  that  such  social  feelings  must  end  in  a  deadly  political 
strife.  The  French  regarded  with  jealousy  the  influence,  in  politics,  of 
a  daily  increasing  body  of  the  strangers,  whom  they  so  much  disliked  and 
dreaded ;  the  wealthy  English  were  oflTended  at  finding,  that  their  pro- 
perty gave  them  no  influence  over  their  French  dependents,  who  were 
acting  under  the  guidance  of  leaders  of  their  own  race  ;  and  the  farmers 
and  traders  of  the  same  race  were  not  long  before  they  began  to  bear 
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^ilh  ii»patiance  their  utter  political  nullity  in  tlie  midst  of  the  majority 
of  n  population,  whose  ignorance  they  contemned,  and  whose  political 
views  and  conduct  seemed  utterly  at  vdriiuico  witJi  their  own  noti(ms  of 
the  principles  and  practice  of  self-government.     The  superior  political 
and  practical  intelligence  of  the  English,  cannot  he  for  a  moment  dis' 
puted.     The  great  mass  of  tlie  Cunadiiin  population,  who  cannot  read  or 
yrite,  and  have  found  in  lew  of  the  institntiuns  of  their  country,  everi  the 
clement^  of  political  education,  were  obviously  inferior  to  the  Englishb 
settlers,  of  whom  a  large  proportion  had  received  a  considerable  amount 
of  education,  and  had  been  trained  in  their  uwn  country  to  take  a  part  in, 
public  business  of  one  kind  or  another.    With  respect  to  the  more  educated 
classes,  the  supeiiority  is  not  so  generiil  or  apparent ;  indeed,  from  all  the 
information  that  I  could  collect,  I  incline  to  think,  that  the  greater  amoinit 
of  refincment^of  speculative  thought — and  of  the  knowledge  that  books 
can    give — is,  with  some  brilliant  exceptions,  to   he  found    among   the 
French.     But  I  have  no  hesitation  in  stating,  even  more  decidedly,  that, 
[he  circumstances  in  which  the  English  have  been  placed  in  Lower  Canada,, 
acting  on  their  original  political  education,  have  endowed  the  leaders  of 
that  population  with  much  of  that  practical  sagacity,  tact  and  energy,  iih 
politics,  in  which,  I  must  say,  that  the  bad  institutions  of  the  Colony  have, 
in  my  opinion,  rendered  the  leaders  of  the  French  deplorably  deficient. 
That  a  race,  which  felt  itself  thus  superior  in  political  activity  and  intelli- 
gence, should  submit  with  patience  to  the  rule  of  a  majority  w  hich  it  could 
nut  respect,  was  impossible.     At  what  linte  and  from  what  particular  cause 
ihe  hostility  between  such  a  majority  and  such  a  minority,  which  was  sure 
sooner  or  later  to  break  out,  actually  became  of  paramount  importance,  it 
is  difficult  to  say.     The  hostility  between  the  Assembly  and  the  British 
government,  had  long  given  a  tendency  to  attacks,  on  the  part  of  the 
popular  leaders,  on  the  nation  to  which  that  Government  belonged.     It  is 
aaid  that  the  appeals  to  the  national  pride  and  animosities  of  the  French,, 
became  more  direct  and  general  on  the  occasion  of  the  abortive  attempt 
to  re-unite  Upper  and  Lower  Canada  in  1822,  which  the  leaders  of  the 
Assembly  viewed  or  represented  as  a  blow  aimed  at  the  institutions  of  their; 
Trovince.     The  anger  of  the  English  was  excited  by  the  denunciations 
of  themselves,  which,  subsequently  to  this  period,  they  were  in  the  habit  of 
hearing.     They  had  possibly  some  little  sympathy  with  the  members  of 
the  Provincial  Government  of  their  own  race;  and  their  feelings  were, 
probably,  yet  more  strongly  excited  in  favour  of  the  connexion  of  the 
Colony  with  GrealBritain.which  the  proceedings  of  the  Assembly  appeared 
to  endanger.     But  the  abuses  existing  under  the  Provincial  Government, 
gave  siich  inducements  to  remain  in  opposition  to  it,  that  the  Representa- 
tives of  each  race  continued  for  a  long  lime  to  act  together  against  it. — 
And  as  the  bulk  of  the  English  population  in  the  Townships,  and  on  the 
Ottawa,  were'bi-Qught  into  very  little  personal  contact  with  the  French,  I 
»m  inclined  to  think  that  it  might  have  been  some  time,  longer,  ere  the 
disputes  of  origin  would  have  assumed  an  importance  paramount  to  all 
bthers,  had  not  the  Assembly  come  into  collision  with  the  wl\9.le  English 
jpopulatibn,  by  its  policy  with  respect  to  internal  improvements,  and  to  the 
old  and  defective  laws,  which  operated  as  a  bar  to  the  alienation  of  land, 
and  to  the  formation  of  Associations  for  commercial  purposes. 

The  English  population,  an  immigrant  and  enterprising  population, 
looked  on  the  American  provinces  as  a  vast  field  for  settlement  and  spec- 
ulation, and  in  the  common  spirit  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  inhabitants  of  that 
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continent,  regttrded  it  as  the  clilef  business  of  (lie  government,  to  promote, 
Ity  all  possible  use  ul'  its  lej;islative  nnd  ■idministrative  powers,  the  increase 
uf  population  and  the  ncuuniulaiiun  of  property ;  thpy  found  the  Imws  uf 
real  property  exceedingly  adverse  to  the  easy  alienation  of  land,  which 
is,  in  a  new  country,  nh.solutely  essential  to  its  settlement  and  improve- 
nient ;  they  found  the  greatest  deficiency  in  the  iiitericil  communications 
of  the  country,  and  the  utter  want  of  local  self-government  rendered  ':*. 
necessary  for  tliem  to  apply  to  the  Assembly  lor  every  road  or  bridge,  or 
other  public  work  that  was  needed  ;  tliey  wished  to  form  themselves 
into  cuinpanie.H  for  the  establisliment  of  banks,  and  the  construction  of 
railroads  and  canals,  and  to  obtain  (he  powers  necessary  for  the  com- 
pletion of  such  works  with  funds  of  (heir  own. — And  as' the  first  requisite 
for  the  improvement  of  the  country,  they  desired  that  a  large  proportion 
of  the  revenue  should  be  applied  to  the  completion  of  that  great  scries  of 
public  works  by  which  it  was  proposed  to  render  the  St.  Lawrence  and 
the  Ottawa  navigal)le  throughout  their  whole  extent. 

Without  going  so  far  as  to  accuse  the  Assembly  of  a  deliberate  design 
to  check  the  settlement  nnd  improvement  of  Lower  Canada,  it  cannot  be 
denied  that  they  looked  with  considerable  jealousy  nnd  dislike  on  the  in- 
crease and  prosperity  of  what  (hey  regarded  as  a  foreign  and  hostile  race; 
they  looked  on  the  province  as  (tie  patrimony  of  their  own  race;  they 
viewed  it  not  us  a  country  to  be  settled,  but  as  one  already  settled;  and 
instead  of  legislating  in  the  American  spirit,  and   first  providing   fur  the 
future  population  of  the  province,  their  primary  care  was,  in  the  spirit  of 
legislation  which  prevails  in  the  Old  World,  to  guard  the  interests  and 
feelings  of  the  present  race  of  inhabitants,  to  whom  they  considered  the 
new  cumeis  as  subordinate  ;  they  refused  to  increase  the  burthens  of  the 
country  by  imposing  taxes  to  meet  the  expenditure  required  for  improve- 
ment, and  they  also  refused  to  direct  to  (hat  object  any  of  the  funds  pre- 
viously devoted  to  other  purposes.     The  improvement  of  the  harbour  of 
Montreal  was  suspended,  from  a  political  antipathy  to  a  leading  English 
merchant  who  had  been  the  most  active  of  the  commissioners,  and  by 
whom  it  had  been  conducted  with  the  most  admirable  success.     It  is  but 
just  to  say  that  some  of  the  works  which  the  Assembly  authorised  and 
encouraged  were  undertaken  on  a  scale  of  due  moderation,  and  satisfac- 
torily perfected  and  brought  into  operation.     Others,  especially  the  great 
communications  which  1  have  men(ioncd  above,  the  Assembly  showed  a 
great  reluctance  to  promote  or  even  to  permit.     It  is  true  that  there  was 
considerable  foundation  for  their  objections  to  the  plan  on  which  the  Legis- 
lature of  Upper  Canada  had  commenced  some  of  these  works,  and  to  the 
mode  in  which  it  had  carried  them  on  ;  but  the  English  complained  that 
instead  of  profiting  by  the  experience  wiiich  they  might  have  derived  from 
this  source,  the  Assembly  seemed  only  to  make  its  objections  a  pretext 
for  doing  nothing.     The  applications  for  banks,  railroads,  nnd   canals, 
were  laid  on  one  side  until  some  general  measures  could  be  adopted  with 
regard  to  such  undertakings  ;  but  the  general  measures  thus  promised 
>vere  never  passed,  and  the  particular  enterprises  in  question  were  pre- 
yented.     The  adoption  tf  a  registry  was  refused  on  the  alleged  ground 
of  its  inconsistency  with  the  French  institutions  of  the  Province,  and  no 
ipeasure  to  attain  this  desirable  end,  in  a  less  obnoxious  mode,  was  pre- 
pared by  the  leaders  of  the  Asscmlily.     The  feudal  tenure  was  supported, 
as  a  mild  and  just  provision  for  the  settlement  of  a  new  country  ;  a  kind 
of  assurance  given  by  a  committee  of  the  Assembly,  that  some  steps 
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■hniild  be  taken  to  rrinovo  ilie  most  iiijiirloii*  i  ->i(lcnt»  of  tlin  soienoMil 
ieiiuru,  pruduuud  no  pricticul  insiilta ;  mid  the  uiiliirprisnn  ofllie  iMiKlith 
were  Mill  tliwurted  by  tlio  obnoxious  liiws  of  tbc  country.  In  all  iliosc 
deuisiuuit  oC  lliu  AssiMnlily,  in  its  disrnssioiis,  iind  in  iheappuroit  inotivp.t 
of  ilM  condocl,  tiiK  P'n{;liili  population  pcri*i'iv<.'d  tracer  of  a  dp.tire  to  re- 
press the  influx  and  tlic  succcsm  of  ilieir  race  A  ninasuro  lor  imposing 
a  tax  un  F.niiKrantH,  though  rnconnnended  by  iho  Homo  Government, 
and  warranted  by  the  policy  ofllioite  ncigiiboiiring  Ntatc!*,  which  ;;ive  tbo 
greatest  encuurugeinunt  to  immigration,  was  argued  on  ^uch  {!;ro<inds  in 
tho  Assemlily  that  it  was  not  unjustly  ri'<;aril«*d  as  itidicritive  of  an  inten- 
tion to  exclude  any  further  ncccsitiou  to  the  Cuglish  population  ;  niid  the 
industry  of  tho  rnglish  was  thus  retarded  by  this  <:ouduct  of  the  Assem- 
bly. »nmo  districts,  particularly  that  of  tlie  eastern  townships,  where 
the  Fiencli  race  has  no  footing,  were  seriously  injured  by  the  refusal  of 
necessary  iuiprovuinents  ;  and  tlie  lilnglish  inhabitants  generally  regarded 
the  |)olicr  of  ilie  Assembly  as  a  plan  for  preventing  any  further  emigra- 
tion to  the  J'rovince,  of  .stopping  the  growth  of  Knglish  wealth,  and  of 
rendering  precarious  the  Englisii  property  already  invested  or  urquirrd 
in  fiOwer  Canada. 

The  Asseinlily  of  which  they  thus  conipliined,  and  of  which  they  en- 
tertained apprehensions  so  serious,  was  at  tin;  same  time  in  collision  with 
the  executive  govermnent.  The  party  in  power,  and  which,  by  means 
of  the  Legislative  Coinicil,  kept  tlie  Assembly  in  check,  gladly  availed 
itself  of  tlie  discontents  of  this  powerful  and  energetic  minority,  oU'eiedit 
its  protection,  mul  undertook  the  fuiilierance  of  its  views  ;  and  thus  was 
cemented  the  sitignl  u-  alliance  between  the  English  popubition  and  the 
colonial  olTieials,  who  combined  from  perfectly  dill'ercnt  motives,  and 
with  perfectly  dillcrent  objects,  against  a  common  enemy.  The  English 
desired  reform  and  liberal  measures  from  the  Assembly,  which  refused 
them,  while  it  was  urging  other  reforms  and  demanding  other  liberal 
measures  from  the  executive  govern"ient.  The  Assembly  complained  of 
the  oppresiive  use  of  the  power  of  ih.-  executive  ;  the  ICnglish  complained 
that  they,  a  minority,  sniVered  under  the  oppressive  use  to  which  power 
was  turned  by  the  French  majority.  'J'lius  n  bold  and  intelligent  demo- 
cracy was  impelled,  by  its  imiiatience  for  liberal  measures,  joined  to  its 
national  antipathies,  to  make  common  cause  with  a  government  wliich 
was  at  issue  with  the  majority  on  the  question  of  popular  riubts.  The 
nctual  conflict  commenced  by  a  collision  between  tlie  executive  and  tho 
French  majority ;  and,  ns  the  English  population  rallied  round  the  go- 
vernment, supported  its  pretensions,  and  designated  themselves  by  the 
appellation  of  '*  loyal,"  the  causes  of  the  quarrel  were  naturally  supposed 
to  be  much  more  simple  than  they  really  were;  and  the  extent  of  the 
division  which  existed  among  the  inhabitants  of  liOwer  Canada,  the 
number  and  nature  of  the  combatants  arrayed  on  each  side,  and  the  irre- 
mediable nature  of  the  dispute,  were  concealed  from  the  public  view. 

The  treasonable  attempt  of  the  French  |)arty  to  carry  its  political  ob- 
jects into  effect  by  an  Hjipeal  to  arms,  brought  these  hostile  races  into 
general  and  armed  collision.  J  will  not  dwell  on  the  melancholy  scenes 
e.Yhibited  in  tlie  progress  of  the  contest,  or  the  fierce  passions  wl-ich  held 
an  unchecked  sway  during  the  insurrection,  or  immediately  after  its  sup- 
pression. It  is  not  dflTiciiIt  to  conceive  bow  greatly  the  evils,  which  I 
have  described  as  previously  existing,  have  been  aggravated  by  the  war; 
how  terror  and  revenge  noj^iiishod,  in  each  portion  of  the  population,  a 
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hitler  kind  irrecoiicilvdiilu  hatred  lu  e.ich  other,  and  lu  thn  hi!tt{iiiti<»hx  61 
the  country.  Tho  Fruncii  popuhilioii,  who  hud  tor  »omo  tiin*;  exercised 
a  greut  and  lncrnii!«ing  power  through  the  nicdiuiu  of  the  llouiio  of  An- 
seinbly,  found  tlieir  hopes  iniexpcctodly  prostrated  in  the  dust.  The 
physical  force  which  they  had  vaunted  was  culled  into  action,  and  proved 
to  ho  utterly  incll'icient.  Tlie  hope  of  recovering  their  previous  uHccnd- 
liliey  under  u  constitution  hiinihir  to  that  suspended  almost  ceased  to  ex- 
ist. Removed  from  all  iictUul  sharo  in  the  government  ui'  the  country, 
they  hrood  in  silence  over  tho  memory  of  their  fallen  countrymen,  uf 
their  burnt  villages,  of  their  mined  property,  of  tlieir  exlinguishcil  ascend- 
ancy, and  of  their  Iniilibled  nationality.  To  the  government  and  thu 
liinglish  they  ascribe  these  wrongs,  and  nourith  against  both  an  indiscri- 
ininatiug  and  eternal  animosity.  Nor  have  the  English  inhabitants  for- 
gotten in  their  triumph  the  terror  with  which  they  suddenly  sawthcmsclfeit 
surrounded  by  an  insurgent  majority, 'and  the  incidents  which  alone  ap- 
peared to  save  them  from  tho  unchecked  domination  of  the  antagonists. 
They  find  themselves  still  a  minority  in  the  midst  of  a  hostile  and  organ- 
ized |)eoplo ;  apprehensions  of  secret  conspiracies  and  sanguinary  designs 
haunt  them  unceasingly,  and  tlieir  only  hope  of  safety  is  supposed  to  rest 
on  systematically  terrifying  and  disabling  the  French,  and  in  preventing 
a  majority  of  that  race  from  ever  again  being  predominant  in  any  portion 
of  the  Legislature  of  that  I'rovincu.  1  describe  in  strong  terms  the  feel- 
ings which  appear  to  me  to  unimato  each  portion  of  the  population ;  and 
the  picture  which  t  draw  represents  a  state  of  things  so  little  familiar  to 
the  personal  experience  of  the  people  of  this  country,  that  many  will 
probably  regard  it  as  the  work  of  mere  imagination  ;  but  I  feel  confidenc 
that  tho  accuracy  and  moderation  of  my  description  will  be  acknowledged 
by  all  who  have  seen  the  state  of  society  in  Lower  (>aniula  during  tho 
last  year.  Nor  do  I  exaggerate  the  inevitable  constancy  any  moio  than 
the  intensity  of  this  animosity.  Never  again  will  the  present  generation 
of  French  Canadians  yield  a  loyal  submission  to  a  British  government ; 
never  again  will  the  English  population  tolerate  the  authority  of  a  Housu 
of  Assembly  in  which  the  French  shall  possess  or  even  approximate  to  a 
majority. 

Nor  is  it  simply  the  working  of  representative  government  which  b 
placed  out  of  question  by  the  present  disposition  of  the  two  races  ;  every 
institution  which  requires  for  its  efTiciencya  confidence  in  the  massof  thi» 
people,  or  co-operaiion  between  its  classes,  is  practically  in  abeyance  in 
Lower  Canada.  The  militia,  on  which  the  main  defence  of  the  Province 
against  external  enemies,  and  tlie  discharge  of  many  of  the  functions  of 
internal  police  have  hitherto  depended,  is  completely  disorganized.  A 
muster  of  that  force  would,  in  some  districts,  be  the  occasion  for  quarrels 
between  the  races,  and  in  the  greater  part  of  the  country  the  attempting 
to  arm  or  employ  it  would  be  meiely  arming  the  enemies  of  the  govern- 
ment. The  course  of  justice  is  entirely  obstructed  ly  the  same  cause;  a 
just  decision  in  any  political  case  is  nut  to  be  relied  upon  ;  even  the  judi- 
cial bench  is,  in  the  opinion  uf  both  r.ices,  divided  into  two  hosti'c  sections 
of  French  and  English,  from  neither  of  whom  is  justice  expected  by  the 
mass  of  the  hostile  party.  The  partiality  of  grand  and  petty  juries  is  a 
matter  of  certainly ;  each  race  relies  on  the  vote  of  its  countiymeii  to 
save  it  harmless  from  the  law,  and  the  mode  of  challonging  allows  of  such 
an  exclusion  of  the  hostile  party,  that  the  French  oiTcnder  may  make  sui« 
of,  and  thn  English  hope  for  a  favourable  jury,  and  a  consequent  acquittal. 
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This  state  of  things,  and  the  consequent  impunity  of  political  offences, 
are  distinctly  admitted  by  both  sides.  The  trial  of  the  murderers  of  Chart- 
rand  has  placed  liiis  disposition  of  the  French  jurors  in  a  most  glaring 
light;  the  notes  of  the  Chief  Justice  in  this  case  were  transmitted  by  me 
to  the  Secretary  of  State  ;  and  a  perusal  of  them  will  satisfy  every  candid 
and  well-ordered  mind  that  a  base  and  cruel  assassination,  committed 
without  a  single  circumstance  of  provocation  or  palliation,  was  broughi 
home  by  evidence  which  no  man  ever  pretended  to  doubt,  against  the 
prisoners,  whom  the  jury  nevertheless  acquitted.  The  duty  of  giving 
this  dishonest  verdict  had  been  most  assiduously  and  shamefully  incul- 
cated by  the  French  press  before  the  trial  came  on  ;  the  jurors  are  said 
to  have  been  kept  for  some  time  previoiis  in  the  hands  of  zealous  parti- 
sans, whose  business  it  was  not  only  to  influence  tlicir  inclination,  but  to 
stimulate  iheir  courage :  the  array  of  the  leaders  of  the  jjarty  who  were 
present  at  the  trial  v.as  supposed  to  be  collected  for  the  same  purpose ; 
and  it  is  notorious  that  the  acquittal  was  celebrated  at  public  entertain- 
iTients,  to  whicn  the  jurors  were  invited  in  order  that  they  might  be  thslnked 
for  their  verdict. 

But  the  influpnc'3  of  this  animosity  docs  not  ob'truct  the  course  of 
justice  in  politic.-.l  cases  alone.  An  example  of  obstruction  of  ordinary 
criminal  justi'oe  lately  occurred  at  Quebec.  A  person  had  been,  during 
a  previous  term,  indicted  and  tried  for  some  offence  seriously  affecting 
his  moral  cliaracter.  The  charge  had  been  supported  by  a  witness  whom 
the  jury  considered  perjured,  ai»d  the  accused  had  been  acquitted.  Having 
reason  to  believe  thai  the  witness  had  been  instigated  by  a  neighbour,  the 
acquitted  person  indicted  this  neighbour  for  subornation  of  perjury,  and 
1[)rought  the  witness,  who  had  formerly  appeared  against  himself,  to  provd 
the  falsehood  of  his  previous  evidence,  and  the  fact  of  his  subornation. — 
The  proof  of  subornation  appears  to  have  rested,  in  some  particulars,  too 
much  on  the  unsupported  evidence  of  this  witness;  the  jury  differed  in 
opinion,  one  portion  of  them  believing  the  guilt  of  the  accused  to  be  oii 
the  whole  satisfactorily  established,  the  other  refusing  to  believe  that  part 
of  the  case  which  depended  solely  on  the  evidence  of  a  man  who  came 
into  court  to  swear  to  the  fact  of  his  own  previous  perjury.  This  was  A 
difference  of  opinion  which  niight  naturally  divide  a  jury  ;  but  as  all  the 
parties  were  French,  and  as  there  is  nothing  in  the  circumstances  which 
marks  this  as  a  case  in  which  feelings  of  politics  or  origin  could  be  sup- 
posed to  operate,  it  will,  I  imagine,  appear  sit.gidar  that  the  jury,  being 
composed  nearly  equally  of  French  and  English,  all  the  French  were  on 
one  side,  all  the  Fiiiglish  on  the  other.  After  long  discussion  the  jury 
came  into  court,  and  declared  tl)eir  inability  to  agree  ;  and  the  foieikiitr)^ 
on  bieingtold  by  the  Judge  that  they  must  agree,  answere<l,  that  thiey  Were 
an  equal  number  of  French  and  English,  and  conserni'^ntiy  never  could 
agree.  In  the  end  they  did  not.  and  after  being  locked  up  for  twelve 
hours,  they  were  discharged  without  g'ving  a  verdict;  so  that  even  in  a 
case  in  which  no  question  of  party  or  of  rnce  is  concerned,  the  animosity 
of  the  races,  nevertheless,  appears  to  present  an  insurmountable  barrier 
to  the  impartial  administration  of  justice. 

In  suci)  a  state  of  feelings  the  course  of  civil  government  is  hopelessly 
suspended.  No  confidence  can  be  felt  in  tlie  stability  of  any  existing 
institution,  or  the  security  of  person  and  property.  It  cannot  occasion 
surprise  that  this  state  of  things  should  have  destroyed  the  franquillify  and 
happiness  of  families,  that  it  should  have  depreciated  the  value  of  j)roperty, 
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^hd  that  it  should  have  arrested  the  improvement  and  settlement  of  tho 
country.  Tha  alarming  decline  of  the  value  of  landed  |)roperty  was  at- 
tested to  .ne  by  some  of  the  principnl  proprietors  of  the  Province.  Thd 
continual  ami  progressive  decrease  of  thd  revenue,  though  in  some  degree 
attributable  to  other  causes,  indicates  u  diminution  of  the  wealth  of  thn 
country.  The  staple  export  trade  of  tiie  Province,  the  timber  trade,  has 
not  suHTerel  ;  but  instead  of  exporting  grain,  t!>e  Province  is  now  obliged 
to  import  for  its  own  consuuipiiun.  The  influx  of  emigrants,  o'.ice  so 
considerable,  has  very  greatly  diiiiinisiied.  In  1832,  the  number  of  emi- 
grants who  landed  at  the  port  of  Quebec,  amounted  to  52,000;  in  1837, 
it  had  fallen  to  a  few  mdre  than  22,000;  and  in  1838,  it  did  not  amount 
to  5,000.  Insecurity  begins  to  be  so  strongly  felt  by  the  loyal  inliabilants 
of  the  Seigniories,  that  many  of  them  are  compelled,  by  fear  -"<■  necessity, 
to  quit  their  ccupations,  and  seek  refuge  in  the  cities.  It  the  present 
stale  of  things  continue,  the  most  enterprising  and  wealthy  capitalists  of 
the  Province  will  thus,  in  a  short  tinie,  be  driven  from  the  seats,  of  the."^ 
present  industry. 

Nor  does  there  appear  to  be  the  slightest  chunce  of  putting  an  end  td 
this  animosity  during  the  present  generation.  Passions  inflamed  during 
so  long  a  period  cannot  speedily  be  calmed.  The  state  of  education 
which  I  have  previously  described  as  placing  the  peasantry  entirely  at 
the  mercy  of  agitators,  the  total  absence  of  any  class  of  persons,  or  any 
organization  of  authority  that  could  counteract  this  mischievous  influence, 
and  the  serious  decline  in  the  district  of  Montreal  of  the  influence  of  the 
clergy,  concur  in  rendering  it  al)s<)lutely  impossible  for  the  Government 
to  produce  any  better  state  of  feeling  among  the  French  population.  It 
is  even  impossible  to  impress  on  a  people  so  circumstanced  the  salutary 
dread  of  the  power  of  Great  IJrilain,  which  the  presence  of  a  large  mili- 
tary force  ill  .'./'  P'avince  might  be  expected  to  produce.  1  have  been 
informed  by  witnesses  so  numerous  and  so  trustworthy,  that  1  caimot  drubt 
the  correctness  of  their  statements,  tli.it  the  peasantry  weie  generilly 
ignorant  of  the  large  amount  of  force  which  was  sent  into  their  corntry 
last  year.  The  newspapers  tiiat  circulate  among  them  had  informed 
them  that  Great  Britain  had  no  troops  to  send  out;  that  in  order  to  pro- 
duce an  impression  on  the  minds  of  the  country  people,  the  same  regi* 
ments  were  inarched  backwards  and  forwards  in  different  directions,  and 
represented  as  additional  arrivals  from  home.  Tliis  explanation  was  pro- 
mulgated among  the  people  by  the  agitators  of  each  village  ;  and  1  have  no 
doobt  that  the  mass  of  the  habitants  really  believid  that  the  government 
was  endeavouring  to  impose  on  iliem  liy  tliis  sptM-ies  of  fraud.  It  is  a 
population  with  whom  authority  lias  no  means  of  contact  or  explanation. 
It  is  difficult  even  to  ascertain  wiiat  amount  of  inlluei'te  the  ancient  lead- 
ers of  the  French  party  continue  to  possess.  The  nam^^  of  Rlr.  Papineau 
is  still  cherished  by  the  people;  and  ilte  idea  is  current  that,  at  the  ap- 
pointed time,  he  will  return  at  the  head  of  an  immense  army,  and  re- 
establish "  La  Nation  Canadi^nne."  lint  tiiere  is  jjieat  reason  to  doubt 
whether  his  name  be  not  used  as  a  mere  watchword  :  whether  the  |.eople 
are  not  in  fact  running  entirely  loiuiter  to  his  coniistls  and  policy  ;  and 
whether  they  are  nor  really  nniier  ilie  guidance  of  separate  petty  Agitators, 
who  hitve  no  plan  but  that  of  a  .s"iiso!e»>s  and  reckless  detennination  to 
show  in  every  way  their  hostility  to  the  British  government  and  Eng- 
lish race.     Tht^r  ultimate  designs  .nd  hopes  ar*-*  eniiallv  unintelligible.— « 
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Some  vague  expcctntion  of  absolute  independence  still  seems  to  delude 
liiem.  Tlie  national  vanity,  wiiicli  is  a  remarkable  ingredient  in  tiieir 
diaracter,  induces  many  to  flatter  tliemsoIve«  wiiii  tlie  idea  of  ii  Canadian 
republic;  tbe  sounder  information  of  otiiers  lias  led  tlieni  to  perceive  tiiat 
a  separation  from  Great  Britain  must  Ik;  fdllowed  by  a  Junction  witU  the 
{Treat  coiifednration  on  tlicir  soullirrn  frontier.  JJut  tiiey  seem  appa»ently 
reckless  of  the  consequences,  piovidtd  ilicy  can  wieak  tiieir  vengeance 
on  tlie  Englisli.  TlK^re  is  iip  |)Pop!e  ag.iinst  wiiicli  caiiy  associations  and 
every  conceivable  (lilVerence  of  m.niiu'rs  and  opinions,  liave  implanted  in 
the  Canadian  mind  a  more  ancient  anri  rooted  national  antipatiiy  than 
that  wliicii  they  fed  against  tbe  people  of  tlie  United  States.  Tiieir  more 
discerning  Inadrrs  feel  tliat  tiieir  cliances  of  preserving  their  nationality 
would  be  greatly  diminished  by  an  incorporation  with  the  United  States; 
and  recent  symptoms  of  anti-Catholic  feeling  in  New  England,  well  known 
to  the  Canadian  population,  have  generated  a  very  general  belief  that 
tiieir  religion,  which  even  they  do  not  ai  ruse  the  liritish  party  of  assail- 
ing, would  find  little  favour  or  respect  from  their  neighbours.  Yet  none 
even  of  these  considerations  wcigli  against  their  present  all-absorbing 
hatred  of  the  Engli'-li  ;  and  I  am  persuaded  that  they  would  purchase 
vengeance  and  a  momentary  triumph,  by  the  aid  of  any  enemies,  or  sub- 
mission to  any  yoke.  This  provisional  but  complete  cessation  of  their 
ancient  antipathy  to  the  Ameiieaus  is  now  admitted  even  by  those  whfr 
n.ost  strongly  denied  it  during  the  last  Sjiring,  and  who  then  asserted  that 
an  American  war  would  as  completely  unite  the  whole  po|)ulation  against 
the  common  enemy  as  it  did  in  1<J13.  My  subsequent  exiieiience  leave* 
no  doubt  in  my  mind  ili.it  the  views  Hhicli  were  contained  in  my  despatcii 
of  the  0th  of  August  are  perlectly  correct;  and  that  an  invading  Ameri- 
can army  might  rely  on  the  co-opcialion  of  almost  the  entire  French 
population  of  Lower  Canada. 

In  the  despatcii  above  referred  to  I  also  described  the  state  of  feeling 
among  the  English  population,  nor  can  [  encourage  a  lio|)e  that  that  por- 
tion of  the  coinmuniiy  is  at  all  more  inclined  to  any  settlement  of  the  pre- 
sent qtiairel  that  would  Uave  any  share  of  power  to  the  hostile  race.— 
Circumstances  having  thrown  the  ICnglish  into  the  ranks  of  the  govern- 
ment, and  the  folly  of  their  nppnnpins  l;a\iiig  placed  them,  on  the  other 
hand,  in  a  state  of  permanent  collision  with  it,  the  former  possess  the  r.d- 
vanfagr  of  having  tbe  force  of  government  and  the  authority  of  the  lawa 
on  their  side  in  the  present  stage  of  the  contest.  Their  exertions  during 
the  recent  troubles  have  contributed  to  maintain  the  supremacy  of  the  law 
and  the  continuance  of  the  connection  with  Great  Britain;  Imt  it  would 
in  my  opinion  be  dangerous  to  rely  on  the  coniiiiuance  of  such  a  stateof 
feeling  as  now  prevails  among  them,  in  the  event  of  a  diflerent  policy 
being  adopted  by  the  Imperial  Government.  Indeed  the  prevalent  sen- 
timent among  them  is  one  of  anything  but  satisfaction  with  tiie  course 
which  has  been  long  pursued  with  reference  to  Lower  Canada  by  the 
British  Legislature  and  Executive.  Tlie  calmer  view  which  distant 
spectators  are  enabled  to  take  of  the  conduct  of  the  two  parties,  and  the 
disposition  which  is  evinced  to  make  a  fair  adjustment  of  the  contending 
claims,  appear  iniquitous  and  injurious  in  the  eyes  of  men  who  think  that 
they  alone  have  any  claim  to  the  favour  of  that  government  by  which 
they  alone  have  stood  fast.  They  complain  loudly  and  bitterly  of  the 
whole  course  pursued  by  the  Imperial  Government  with  respect  to  the 
quarrel  of  the  two  races,  as  having  been  founded  on  au  tttter  ignorance 
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Or  di&regard  of  tlie  reul  quesliuii  ut  issue,  as  huving  fostered  tlie  miscjiiev- 
uus  pretei)»iuiis  of  French  nutionulity,  and  us  tiaving  by  the  vacillation 
und  inconsistency  whicii  marked  it,  discouraged  loyalty  and  fomented 
fflbellion.  Every  measure  of  clemency  or  even  justice  towards  their 
opponents  they  regard  with  jealousy,  as  inclicatiiig  a  disposilion  towards 
tliat  conciliaiury  p(,!icy  wlui.li  is  tlie  suhject  of  their  angry  recollection; 
for  they  fuel  that  ueing  a  minority,  any  return  to  '.I:ti  duu  course  of  con- 
stitutional government  would  again  subject  them  to  a  French  majority; 
and  to  this  I  am  persuaded  they  would  never  peace. ibly  submit.  'I'liey 
do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  they  will  nut  tolerate  niucli  longer  the  being 
made  the  si)ort  of  parties  at  home,  and  tiiat  if  the  mother  country  forget 
what  is  due  to  the  loyal  and  enterprising  men  of  her  own  race,  tliey  must 
protect  themselves,  in  the  signiticant  language  of  one  vi  their  own  ablest 
advocates,  they  assert  that,  "J^ower  Uanad.i  must  be  English,  at  the 
expense,  if  necessary,  of  not  being  J'riiisii." 

I  have,  in  de'^patches  of  a  later  date  tli.ui  that  to  which  I  have  had 
occasion  so  frequently  to  refer,  c.iUed  tiie  attention  of  the  home  govern- 
ment to  the  growth  of  this  alarming  si.ite  of  feeling  among  the  English 
population.  The  course  of  the  late  troubles,  and  the  assistance  whicli 
tUa  French  insurgents  derived  from  some  citizens  of  tiie  United  States, 
have  caused  a  nrost  intense  exasperation  among  the  Cana  lian  loyalists 
against  the  American  govennnent  and  |)eople.  Their  p  ipers  have  teemed 
with  the  most  unmeasured  dontniciations  of  the  gooil  failii  of  the  autho- 
rities, of  the  character,  and  morality  of  the  people,  and  of  tlie  political 
institutions  of  the  United  States.  Yei,  under  this  surface  of  hostility,  it 
is  easy  to  detect  a  strong  inider  current  of  an  exactly  contrary  feeling.— 
As  the  general  opinion  of  the  Ameiican  people  became  more  apparent 
during  the  course  of  tlie  last  year,  the  English  of  Lower  Canada  were 
surprised  to  find  how  strong,  in  spite  of  the  fnst  burst  of  sympathy,  with 
a  people  supposed  to  be  strngifling  lor  independence,  was  the  real  synt- 
pathy  of  their  republican  neighbours  with  the  great  objects  of  the  mi- 
nority. Without  abandoning  their  attachment  to  their  mother  country, 
they  have  begun,  as  men  in  a  state  of  uncertainty  are  apt  to  do,  to  calcu- 
late the  probable  consequences  of  a  separation,  if  it  should  unfortunately 
occur,  and  be  followed  l)y  an  incorporation  witii  the  United  States.  lu 
spite  of  the  shock  which  it  would  occasion  their  feelings,  they  undoubt- 
edly think  that  they  should  find  somo  compensation  in  the  promotion  of 
their  interests  ;  they  believe  that  the  inllux  of  Ainei  ican  emigration  would 
speedily  place  llie  Engli^ll  rice  in  a  majority;  they  talk  frequently  and 
loudly  of  what  has  occurred  in  Louisiana,  where,  by  means  which  they 
utterly  misrepresent,  the  end  nevertheless  of  securing  an  Erglish  predom- 
inance over  a  French  population,  has  undoubtedly  been  attained  ;  they  as- 
sert very  confidently  lli.it  the  Americans  would  make  a  very  speedy  and 
decisive  settlement  of  the  pretensions  (.f  the  French  ;  and  they  believe 
that,  after  the  first  shock  of  an  entirely  new  political  s'ate  had  been  got 
over,  they  ami  their  posterity  would  share  in  tliat  amazing  progress,  and 
that  great  material  prosperity  which  every  day  s  experience  shows  them 
is  the  lot  of  the  peojdo  of  the  United  States.  I  do  not  believe  that  such 
a  feeling  has  yet  sapped  their  strong  allegiance  to  the  lirilish  Empire; 
but  their  allegiance  is  founded  on  tlieir  deep-rooted  attachment  to  British 
as  distinguished  from  French  institutions.  And  if  they  find  that  that 
authority  whicli  they  have  maintained  against  its  recent  assailants  is  to 
be  exerted  in  such  a  manner  as  to  subject  them  again  to  what  they  call 
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a  French  doininion,  I  feel  perfectly  confKleiil  lliat  tlioy  would  attempt  fr» 
avert  the  result  by  courting,  on  any  terms,  ,tii  onion  with  an  Anglo-Saxon 
people. 

Such  is  the  lamental;'''  and  hazardous  slate  of  things,  produced  by  the 
conflict  of  races,  whicli  iias  so  lonj;  divided  the  Province  of  Lower  Canada, 
and  wliicli  has  assumed  tlie  forniidahle  and  iireconcihible  character  which 
I  have  depicted.  In  ilesciiliing  tiie  nature  of  this  conflict,  I  have  specifled 
the  causes  in  wliioh  it  oiisinaled ;  and  though  1  have  mentioned  the  con- 
duct and  constitution  of  tiie  (Colonial  Government,  as  mothfying  the  cha- 
racter of  the  struj:<;!e,  J  Imve  not  attributed  to  political  causes  a  state  of 
things  which  would,  I  l)elie\  e,  under  any  political  institutions,  have  resulted 
from  the  very  composition  of  societ}'.  A  jealousy  between  two  r,ices,  so 
Jong  habituated  to  regard  cacii  other  with  iiereditary  enmity,  ^nd  so  dif- 
fering in  habits,  in  laniiuat^e,  and  in  laws,  would  have  been  inevitable 
under  any  fiMin  of  Government.  That  liberal  institutions,  and  a  prudent 
])olicy,  might  have  changed  the  character  of  the  struggle,  I  have  no  doubt — 
hut  they  could  not  have  prevented  it  :  they  could  only  have  softened  its 
character,  and  l)rouglit  it  more  speedily  to  a  nrore  de<;isive  and  peaceful 
conclusion.  Uidiappiiy,  however,  the  system  of  Government  pursued  in 
Lower  (yanadii,  has  iieen  based  on  the  policy  of  jjerpelnating  that  very 
separation  of  the  races,  iind  enconra<iing  these  very  notions  of  conflicting 
nationalities  which  it  on2;lit  to  liiive  been  the  first  and  chief  care  of  Gov- 
ernment to  cheek  and  extinguish.  Frou)  the  period  of  the  conquest  to 
the  present  time,  the  conduct  of  tlie  (iovemment  has  aggiavated  the  evil ; 
and  the  origin  of  the  present  extreme  (iisorder  may  be  (bund  in  the  insti- 
tutions by  which  the  ciiaracter  of  the  (/olony  wsis  determined. 

There  are  two  modes  by  whidi  a  Government  may  deal  witli  a  con- 
quered territoiy.  'J'he  first  course  open  to  it  is  that  of  rcspeclirig  the  rights 
and  nationality  of  the  actual  oecnpiuits  ;  of  reeoiinizing  the  existing  laws, 
and  preserving  establislied  institutions;  of  giving  no  encouragement  to 
the  influx  of  tlie  conquering  people — and,  without  attempting  any  change 
in  the  elements  of  the  eonmmnity,  merely  incorporating  the  Province 
under  the  general  authority  of  the  central  Govermnent.  The  second  is 
that  of  treating  tlie  ronqncrcd  territory  as  one  open  to  the  conquerors;  of 
encouraging  tlieir  influx;  of  regarding  the  conquered  race  as  entirely 
subordinate  ;  and  of  endeavouring,  as  speedily  and  as  rapidly  as  possible, 
to  assimilate  the  character  and  institutions  of  its  new  Subjects  to  those  of 
the  great  body  of  its  Empire,  In  the  case  of  an  old  and  long-settled 
country — in  which  tiie  land  is  appropriated — in  which  little  room  is  left 
for  colonization — and  in  which  the  race  of  the  actual  occupants  must 
continue  to  constitute  the  bulk  of  the  future  populaticm  of  the  Province- 
policy,  as  well  as  humanity,  render  the  weli-l)eing  of  the  conquered  peo- 
ple the  first  care  of  a  just  Government,  and  recommend  the  adoption  of 
the  first  iiieiuioned  system  ;  hut  in  a  new  and  unsettled  country,  a  provi- 
dent legislator  woidd  regard,  as  his  first  object,  the  interests  not  only  of 
the  few  indivi:Iuals  who  happen  at  the  moment  to  inhabit  a  portion  of  the 
.soil,  but  those  of  that  comparatively  vast  popidation  by  which  he  may 
reasonably  expect  that  it  will  be  (Hied  ;  he  w(uild  form  his  plans  with  a 
view  of  attracting  and  nourishing  that  future  population — and  lie  would, 
therefore,  establish  those  institutions  which  would  be  most  acceptable  to 
the  race  by  which  he  hoped  to  colonize  the  country.  The  course  which 
I  have  descrilied  as  best  suited  to  an  old  and  settled  country,  would  havo 
been  impossible  in  the  American  continent,  unless  the  conquering  staia 
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meant  to  renounce  the  iinuiL-diale  use  of  tlic  iinsc  ttled  Innds  of  the  Pro- 
vince ;  and  in  this  case,  such  a  course  wouki  iiave  lieen  additionally  uuad- 
visable — unless  the  Kritish  Govprnnient  were  prepared  to  abandon,  to  the 
scanty  population  of  French  whom  it  fi)uiui  in  l.r)wer  Canada,  not  merely 
the  possession  of  the  v,ist  extoiit  ol  rich  soil  which  that  Province  contains, 
hut  also  tlie  mouth  of  tlio  t»t.  Lnwrence,  and  all  the  facilities  for  trade 
which  tlift  entrance  of  ili;it  great  lliver  commands. 

In  the  first  re^ul,)lions  adopted  l)y  the  Jtritish  Government,  for  the  set- 
tlement of  the  Canadas,  in  the  Procliimalion  of  1763.  and  the  Commission 
of  the  Governor-in-Ciiipf  of  the  Province  of  Quebec,  in  the  offers  by 
which  Officers  aiifl  Soldiers  of  the  Uritisli  Army,  and  settlers  from  the 
other  Nortli  AmeiuMU  Provinces,  were  tempted  to  accept  grants  of  land 
in  the  Cauiidas,  we  perceive  very  clear  indications  of  an  intention  of  adopt- 
ing the  second,  and  the  wiser  of  tlie  two  systems.  Unfortunately,  how- 
ever, the  conquest  of  Cniiiuhi  was  almost  immediately  followed  by  the 
commencement  of  those  discontents,  which  ended  in  the  independence  of 
the  United  Provinces.  I'rom  that  jjcriod,  the  ([Colonial  policy  of  this 
country  appears  to  have  iinderfioiie  a  complete  change.  To  prevent  the 
further  disinend)ermeiu  of  the  ICmpire.  hecame  the  primary  object  with 
our  Statesmen;  and  an  especial  anxiety  was  exhibited,  to  adopt  every 
expedient  which  appeucd  calculated  to  prevent  the  remaining  North 
American  Colonies  from  f(dIowinii  tlie  example  of  successful  revolt.— 
Unfortunately,  the  distinct  national  character  of  the  French  inhabitants 
of  Canad.i.  and  their  aiu.iont  hostility  to  the  people  of  New  England, 
presented  the  easiest  and  most  obvious  line  of  demarcation.  To  isolate 
the  inhabitants  of  the  j'niiisli  from  those  ol"  the  levolted  (colonies,  became 
the  policy  of  the  Government:  and  the  nationality  of  the  French  Cana- 
dians was  therefore  cultivated,  as  a  means  of  perpetual  and  entire  sepa- 
ration from  their  nei'ililioiirs.*  It  seems  also  to  Iiavc  been  considered 
the  policy  of  the  IJriiisli  Government  to  govern  its  Colonies  by  means  of 


*  This  po'icy  was  not  iil»aii(loM"i1  rvn  at  yn  Intr  i  jirrind  !ir-  tlip  yrar  l?l(i ;  ns  will  appear  by 
the  following'  Despatch  from  I.oid  UalliursI  to  the  Governor  of  I,o\vi;r  Caiiiida: 

"  Downing  Street,  Jiijy  1,  1816. 
''Sin. — You  nre,  no  donht,  awnro  ot'ibo  iiirpiirirs  which  have  l)''eii  made  in  the  Province,  as  to 
the  practiraliilily  of  leaving  in  a  state  of  nature  that  part  of  tlio  frontier  wliieh  lies  between  the 
Lake  Champlain  and  Montreal ;  and  yon  have,  no  doubt,  had  under  your  review  the  report  of  the 
Surveyor  (Jeneral,  on  this  subject,  wliich  was  enclosed  in  Sir  ftordon  Drummond's  Despateh  of 
Qlst  April,  181G,  No.  119.  With  t!ie  opinion  which  His  Majesty's  Government  pntertaing  .jpon 
this  subject,  it  cannot  but  be  a  matter  of  re^rret  to  think,  that  any  settlements  should  have  been 
made  in  tlio  Districts  of  Jlcniin^'I'^n-d,  Shririnjjlon,  Goodmanrbcster,  or  Hinchinbrook.  But  at 
the  same  time  I  re.nnot  rccoinnicnd  tlic  dispossession  of  the  Settlers,  at  the  expense  whieli  must 
result  from  tlio  purchase  of  tlie  lands  which  they  have  cleared,  and  the  improvements  which 
they  have  made  upon  tlieiii,  unless  indeed  that  purchase  conld  be  ctfected  l>y  an  adeipiatc  assign- 
ment of  otiier  waste  lands  of  the  (."rown  in  other  quarters.  I  must  confine  myself,  therefore, 
to  instructinfr  you  to  abstain  altogether  iVoni  iniikiiifr.  Iiereat\er,  any  grants  in  these  Districts, 
and  to  use  every  endeavour  to  iiidu'e  tlmse  who  buve  rccei\cd  grants  there,  and  have  not  yet 
proceeded  to  the  cultivniion  of  tliem,  to  accept  niirleiii-eil  liiiids  in  otheisDistricts,  more  distant 
from  the  frontier  of  the  United  St.ites.  In  some  cii.-cs,  where  the  lundii  have  been  long  granted, 
they  must,  I  iipprchrnd,  under  the  usual  condiiidiis  of  tlie  grants,  have  become  resiimable  by 
the  Crown  ;  ami  in  siicli  Ciise  yon  can  have  no  <lilllcnl;\-  in  preventing  their  cultivation  ;  anil 
the  expediency  of  niulunir  other  Ln'aiits,  in  lieu  of  tho:  e  rciinied,  will  depend  upon  the  par- 
ticular circiinistances  of  each  individual  c^.se. 

"  It  is  also  very  desirable  tliat  yon  sliould,  ns  far  as  lies  in  your  power,  prevent  the  extension 
of  roads  in  the  direction  of  those  |)ariiciil  ir  Districts  beyond  tlie  limits  of  that  division  of  the 
Province  referred  to  in  the  jilaii  of  the  Surveyor  General  as  being  generally  cultivated ;  and 
if  any  means  should  present  tlieinselves  of  letting  those  which  have  been  already  made,  fnlj  into 
decay,  you  will  bestiomply  with  the  views  of  His  Jlajesty's  Government,  and  materially  contri- 
bute to  the  future  security  of  the  rroviney,  by  their  adnption. 

"  I  have  the  honour,  &c. 

(Signed)        "BATHIIRST. 

"  I. ioutenant  General  Sir  .1.  C.  Siii-'iu'.r.ooKP,  .^t." 
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Jtvlvion  :  and  to  break  tlisiii  duvvii  as  much  us  possible,  into  petty  isolated 
coiiiiminities— iiidipithle  of  coinbinatioii— und  possessing  no  sufficient 
•trengtti  for  inUividuiil  resistance  to  the  Empire.  Indications  uf  such 
designs  are  to  be  found  in  many  of  the  acts  of  th<!  Rrilisli  Government, 
»Titli  respect  to  the  Nortli  Anieiiciin  ('«lonies.  In  1775,  instructions  were 
sent  from  England,  dircctin;^  ihnt  iill  grants  of  Innd  wiijiin  tho  Provincij 
of  Qiiehtc,  tiieii  comprising:  Upper  and  Lower  (/'aniula,  were  to  be  made 
m  Jf'itif  dn^^  Stigniorij  ;  and  even  the  grams  to  the  Itefngee  Loyalists, 
and  Olficers  an(J  Privates  of  the  C'olonial  Corps,  promised  in  1786,  were 
ordered  to  be  made  on  the  same  tenure.  Li  no  instance  was  it  more  sin- 
gularly exhibited  than  in  the  condiiion  annexed  to  ttie  grants  of  land  in 
prince  Edward's  Liland,  by  which  it  was  stipulated,  that  the  Iilaiui  was 
to  he  settled  by  "  forei<in  I'rotest.inls" — as  if  they  were  to  be  foreign,  in 
order  to  separate  them  fron)  the  peojile  of  New  England:  and  Protestants, 
in  order  to  keep  liiem  apart  from  tlie  Canadian  and  Ac.idiaii  Catholics. 
It  was  part  of  the  same  |)oliiy  to  separate  th»*  French  of  Canada  from 
the  13riti»ii  emigrants — and  to  conciliate  tiie  former  by  the  retention  of 
their  language,  laws  and  religious  institutions.  For  this  |  urpose,  Canada 
was  afterwards  divided  into  two  Provinces:  tht;  settled  portion  being  allot- 
ted to  the  French,  and  the  unsettled  being  destined  to  become  the  seat  of 
British  colonization.  Thus,  instead  of  availing  itself  of  the  means  whicli 
the  extent  and  nature  of  the  Province  afforded,  for  the  gradual  introduc- 
tion of  sucii  an  Englisli  population  into  its  various  parts  as  might  have 
easily  placed  the  French  in  .i  minority,  tlie  Government  deliberately  con- 
stituted the  French  into  a  mnjority,  and  recognized  and  strengthened 
their  distinct  national  character.  Ilnd  the  s^junder  policy  of  making  the 
Province  English,  in  all  its  institutions,  been  adopted  from  the  first,  and 
steadily  persevered  in,  the  French  would  probai)ly  have  been  speedily 
outnumbered,  and  the  beneficial  operation  of  the  free  institutions  of  Eng- 
land would  never  have  been  intpeded  by  the  animosties  of  origin. 

Not  only,  however,  did  the  goverinnent  adopt  the  unwise  course  of 
dividing  Canada,  and  forming  in  one  of  its  divi^ions  a  French  commu- 
nity, speaking  the  French  language,  and  retaining  French  institutions, 
but  it  did  not  even  carry  tliis  consistently  into  ettect  ;  for  at  the  same 
time  provision  was  made  for  encouraging  the  emigration  of  English  into 
the  very  Province  wbicjr  was  s>id  to  be  assigned  to  the  French.  Even 
the  French  institutions  were  not  extended  over  llie  whole  of  Lower  Ca- 
nada. The  civil  law  of  Frain;c.  as  a  whole,  and  the  legal  provision  for 
the  Catholic  clergy,  were  limited  to  the  portion  of  the  country  then  set- 
tled by  the  French,  and  comprised  in  the  seignories;  though  some  pro- 
vision was  made  for  the  furnjalion  of  new  seignories,  almost  the  whole  of 
the  then  unsettled  portion  of  the  Province  was  formed  into  townships,  in 
which  the  law  of  England  was  partially  established,  and  the  Protestant 
religion  alone  endowed.  Thus  two  populations  of  ho.stile  origin  and 
dift'erent  characters  were  brought  into  jnxta-position  under  a  common 
government,  but  under  dilferent  institutions;  each  was  tati'^ht  to  cherish 
iis  own  language,  laws,  and  habits,  and  each,  at  the  same  lime,  if  it  moved 
beyond  its  original  limits,  was  brought  undLr  dilferent  instiliuions,  and 
associated  witii  a  dilferent  people.  The  tutenterjjrising  character  of  the 
French  population,  and,  above  all,  its  attachment  to  its  church  (for  the 
enlargement  of  which,  in  proportion  to  the  increase  or  diffusion  of  the 
Catholic  population,  very  inadequate  provision  was  made),  have  produced 
the  effect  of  confining  it  within  its  ancient  limits.     liut  tho  English  were 
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ntlracted  into  the  seignorics,  .md  especially  into  the  cities,  hj  the  hcili' 
ties  of  commerce  alfordf-d  by  the  great  rivers.  To  have  eirectiially  given 
the  policy  of  retaining  French  in^.  utions  and  a  French  population  in 
Lower  Canada  a  fair  chance  of  S(icces<i  no  other  institutions  should  have 
been  allowed,  and  no  other  race  should  have  rocfivcd  any  encouragement 
to  settle  therein.  The  Province  should  have  been  set  apa>t  to  be  wholly 
French,  if  it  was  not  to  bn  rendered  conipietrly  Englisli.  The  attempt 
to  encourage  English  emigration  into  a  cumninnity,  of  which  the  French 
charctcter  was  still  lo  be  preserved,  was  an  error  wliich  planted  the  seeds 
of  a  contest  of  races  in  the  very  constitution  of  the  colony  ;  (his  was  an 
error,  I  mean,  even  on  the  assiunptinn  that  it  was  possible  to  exclude  the 
English  race  from  French  Canada.  Hut  it  was  (piite  impossible  to  ex- 
clude the  English  race  from  any  part  of  the  Notih  American  continent. 
It  will  be  acknowledged  by  every  one  who  has  observed  the  progress  of 
Anglo-Saxon  colonization  in  America,  tliat  sooner  or  later  the  Englisl> 
race  was  sure  to  predoniinate  even  numetically  in  Lower  Canada,  as  they 
predominate  already,  by  their  superior  knowledge,  energy,  enterprise, 
and  wealth.  The  error,  therefore,  to  which  the  present  contest  must  be 
attributed  is  the  vain  cnrlcavour  lo  preserve  a  French  Canadian  nation- 
ality in  the  midst  of  Anglo-American  colonies  and  states. 

That  contest  has  arisen  by  degrees.  The  scanty  number  of  the  Eng- 
lish who  settled  in  Lower  (/anada,duringtheearlier  period  of  onr  possession, 
put  out  of  the  question  any  ideas  of  rivalry  between  tli;  races.  Indeed, 
until  the  popular  principles  of  English  institutions  were  brought  elTectually 
into  operation,  the  paramount  authority  of  the  Government  left  little  room 
for  dispute  among  any  but  the  few  who  contended  for  its  favours.  It  was 
not  until  the  English  had  establisiied  a  vast  trade,  aiM)  accumulated  con- 
siderable wealth — until  a  gre.it  part  of  tlie  landed  jjroperty  ol  the  Province 
was  vested  in  their  hands — until  a  large  Engli'^h  population  was  found  in 
the  Ci;ies,  had  scattered  itself  over  large  portions  of  the  country,  and  had 
formed  considerable  communities  in  the  Townships — and  not  until  the 
development  of  representative  Government  had  placed  substantial  power 
in  the  hands  of  the  people — that  that  |)eople  divided  itself  into  races, 
arrayed  against  each  other  in  intense  and  enduring  animosity. 

Tlie  errors  of  the  government  did  not  cesise  with  that  to  which  I  have 
attributed  the  origin  of  tliis  animosity.  The  defects  of  the  colonial  con- 
stitution necessarily  brought  the  executive  government  into  collision  witlr 
the  people  ;  and  the  disputes  of  the  government  and  the  people  called 
into  action  the  animosities  of  nice  ;  nor  has  the  policy  of  the  government 
obviated  the  evils  inherent  in  the  constitution  of  the  colony,  and  the  com- 
position of  society.  It  has  done  noiliiiii;  to  repair  its  original  error,  by 
making  the  Province  English.  Occupied  in  a  continual  conflict  with 
the  Assembly,  successive  Governors  and  their  councils  have  overlooked, 
in  great  measure,  the  real  import mce  of  the  feud  of  origin  ;  and  the 
Imperial  Government,  far  removed  from  opportunities  of  personal  obser- 
vation of  the  peculiar  state  of  society,  has  shaped  its  policy  so  as  to  ag- 
gravate the  disorder.  li\  some  instances  it  has  actually  conceded  the 
mischievous  pretensions  of  nationality,  in  order  to  evade  popular  claims; 
as  in  attempting  to  divide  the  Legislative  Council,  and  the  patronage  of 
government,  equally  between  tlie  two  races,  in  order  to  avoid  the  demands 
for  an  elective  council  and  a  responsible  executive :  sometimes  it  has,  for 
a  while,  pursued  the  opposite  course.  A  policy  founded  upon  imperfect 
information,  and  conducted  by  continually  changing  hands,  has  exhibited 
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\o  the  coioiij  a  syiiteni  uf  vucillation  wliicli  was  in  fiint  no  system  at  ail. 
The  nlternato  concessions  to  the  contending  races  have  only  irritated 
both,  impaired  tlie  authority  of  government,  and,  hy  keeping  alive  the 
hopes  of  a  French  Canadian  nationality,  cunnleracted  the  influences 
whici)  miglu,  ere  this,  have  brought  the  quarrel  to  its  natural  and  neces* 
sary  termination.  It  is  impossible  to  determine  precisely  the  respective 
effects  of  the  social  and  political  causes.  The  struggle  l)et»een  the  go- 
vernment and  the  Assembly  has  aggravated  the  animosities  of  race  ;  and 
the  animosities  of  race  have  rendered  the  political  dilTerence  irreconcilc- 
able.  No  remedy  can  he  elilicienl  that  does  not  operate  upon  both  evils. 
At  the  root  of  tlie  disorders  of  Lower  Canada,  lies  the  conflict  of  the  two 
races,  which  compose  its  population ;  until  this  is  settled,  no  good  go- 
vernment is  practicable  ;  for  whether  the  political  institutions  be  reformed 
or  left  unchanged,  whether  the  powers  of  the  government  be  entrusted  to 
the  majority  or  the  minority,  we  may  rest  assured  that  while  the  hostility 
of  the  races  continues,  whichever  of  them  is  entrusted  with  power  will 
use  it  for  partial  purposes. 
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contest  between  the  r  reiicli  aiiU  Jl^nglisli  races 
Lower  Canada  with  minuteness,  because  it  was  my  wish  to  produce  a 
complete  and  general  conviction  of  the  prominent  importance  of  that 
struggle,  when  we  are  taking  into  consideration  the  causes  of  those  dis- 
orders which  have  so  grievously  afflicted  the  Province.  I  have  not,  how- 
ever, during  the  course  of  my  preceding  remarks,  been  able  to  avoid 
alluding  to  other  causes,  which  have  greatly  contributed  to  occasion  the 
existing  state  of  things;  and  I  have  specified  among  these  the  defects  of 
the  constitution,  and  the  errors  arising  out  of  tiie  system  of  government. 
It  is,  indeed,  impossible  to  believe  that  the  assigned  causes  of  the  struggle 
between  the  government  and  the  majority  haveliad  noelfect,  even  though 
we  may  believe  that  they  have  luid^much  less  than  the  contending  par- 
ties imagined.  It  is  impossible  to  observe  tlie  gre;it  similarity  of  the  con- 
stitutions established  in  all  our  North  American  Provinces,  and  the  strik- 
ing tendency  of  all  to  terminate  in  pretty  nearly  the  same  result,  without 
entertaining  a  belief  that  some  defect  in  the  form  of  government,  and 
some  erroneous  principle  of  administration,  have  been  common  to  all ; 
the  hostility  of  the  races  being  palpably  iiisnffioi?ni  to  account  for  all  the 
evils  which  have  affected  Lower  Canada,  inasmuch  as  nearly  the  same 
results  have  been  exhibited  among  the  homogeneous  population  of  the 
other  Provinces.  It  is  but  too  evident  thiU  ],ower  Canada,  or  the  two 
Canadas,  have  not  alone  exiiiliited  repealed  conliii.ts  between  the  execu- 
tive and  the  popular  branches  of  tlio  .Legishxine.  The  representative 
body  of  Upper  Canada  was,  before  the  late  election,  hostile  to  the  policy 
of  the  government  :  tiio  most  serious  clis(;ontenis  have  only  recently  been 
calmed  in  Prince  Eilwiird's  Island  and  New  Brunswick  ;  the  government 
is  still,  I  believe,  in  a  minority  in  the  lower  bouse  in  Nova  Scotia;  and 
the  dissensions  of  Newfonnclland  aio  hardly  less  violent  th-in  tlmse  of 
the  Canadas.  It  may  faiily  be  said  tliat  the  nannal  state  of  govern- 
ment in  all  these  colonies  is  Uiat  of  collision  between  the  executive  and 
the  representative  body.  In  all  of  tlieni  the  adininislration  of  public 
affairs  is  habitually  confided  to  those  wlio  do  not  co-operate  harmoniously 
with  the  popular  branch  of  ilie  Ici^isi.iturc  ;  aiul  the  government  is  con- 
stantly propnsiiig  measures  wliicli  the  majority  of  tlio  As^fruMy  leject, 
and  refusing  its  a.ssoiil  lo  bilN  which  that  hody  has  passed. 
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A  iitate  of  tliiiif^s,  su  iliil'erciit  fruiii  ilic  woikiiig  of  any  successful  ex- 
periment ul'  representnlivo  government  uppeurs  to  indicate  a  devintion 
IVom  sound  constitutioniil  principles  or  practice.  Though  occasional  col- 
lisions between  the  Crown  and  the  Mouse  of  Commons  have  occurred  in 
(his  country  since  the  cstitblishnient  of  our  constitution  at  the  revolution 
of  1688,  they  have  been  rure  and  transient.  A  state  of  frequent  and 
lasting  colli'iions  appears  almost  identical  with  one  of  convulsion  and 
anarchy  ;  and  its  occurrence  in  any  country  is  calculated  to  perplex  us 
as  to  the  mode  in  which  any  government  can  be  carried  on  therein,  with- 
out an  entire  evasicm  of  popular  coiilroul.  But,  when  we  examine  into 
the  sy.stem  of  government  in  these  colonics,  it  would  almost  seem  as  if 
the  object  of  those  by  whom  it  was  established,  had  been  the  combining 
of  apparently  popular  institutions  with  an  utter  absence  of  all  efficient 
controul  of  the  people  over  their  rulers.  Representative  Assemblies  were 
established  on  the  basis  of  a  very  wide  and,  in  some  cnses,  almost  univer- 
sal suffrage  ;  the  annual  meeting  of  these  bodies  was  secured  by  positive 
enactment,  and  tiieir  apparent  attributes  were  locally  nearly  as  extensive 
as  those  of  the  English  Mouse  of  Commons.  At  the  same  time,  the 
Crown  almost  eniireiy  relied  on  its  territorial  resources,  and  on  duties 
imposed  by  Imperial  acts,  prior  to  the  introduction  of  the  representative 
system,  for  carrying  on  the  government,  without  securing  the  assent  of 
fhn  representative  body,  either  to  its  policy,  or  to  the  persons  by  whom 
that  policy  was  to  be  administered. 

It  was  not  until  some  years  after  the  comuiencement  of  the  present 
century,  that  the  population  of  Lower  Canada  began  to  understand  the 
representative  system  which  had  been  extended  to  them,  and  that  the 
Assembly  evinced  any  inclination  to  mal^e  use  of  its  powers.  Immedi- 
ately, however,  upon  its  so  doing,  it  found  how  limited  those  powers  were, 
.'uid  entered  \i;ion  a  struggle  to  olitain  the  authority  which  analogy  pointed 
out  as  inlicrent  in  n  representative  assembly.  Its  freedom  of  speech  im- 
mediately brought  it  into  collision  with  the  Governor;  and  the  practical 
working  of  the  Assembly  commenced  by  its  principal  leaders  being  thrown 
into  prison.  In  the  course  of  time,  however,  the  Government  was  induced, 
by  its  necessities,  to  accept  the  Assembly's  offer  to  raise  an  additional 
revenue  by  fresh  taxes  ;  and  the  Assembly  thus  acquired  a  certain  control 
over  the  levying  and  appropriation  of  a  portion  of  the  public  revenue. 
From  that  time  until  the  final  abandonment  in  1832  of  every  portion  of 
the  reserved  revenue,  excepting  the  casual  and  territorial  funds,  an  un- 
ceasing contcs'  W.1S  carried  on,  in  which  the  Assembly,  making  use  of 
every  power  which  it  gained  for  the  purpose  of  gaining  more,  acquired, 
step  i)y  step,  an  entire  control  over  the  whole  revenue  of  the  country. 

I  pass  thtis  briefly  over  the  events  which  have  heretofore  been  consi- 
dered the  principal  features  of  the  Canadian  controversy,  because,  as  the 
contest  has  ended  in  the  concession  of  the  financial  demands  of  the  As- 
sembly, and  the  admission  by  the  Government  of  the  impropriety  of  at- 
tempting to  wtihhoid  any  portion  of  the  public  revenues  from  its  control, 
that  contest  can  now  be  regarded  as  of  no  importance,  except  as  account- 
ing for  the  exasperation  and  suspicion  which  survived  it.  Nor  am  I  in- 
clined to  think  that  the  disputes  which  subsequently  occurred  are  to  be 
attributed  entirely  to  the  0|->eration  of  mere  angry  feelings.  A  substantial 
cause  of  contest  yet  remained.  The  Assembly  after  it  had  obtained  en- 
tire control  over  the  public  revenues,  still  found  itself  deprived  of  all  voice 
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in  the  clioice  or  even  (iosignatiuii  of  the  persons  in  whose  adiiiinistratioil 
of  aiTairii  it  coiiid  feel  confldeiice.  All  the  administrative  power  of 
Oovernient  remained  entirely  free  from  itH  influence;  und  though  Mr. 
Papineau  appears  by  iiis  own  conduct  to  have  deprived  himself  of  that 
itifluenre  in  the  Government  which  he  might  liuve  ncqiiired,  1  must  attri- 
bute the  refusal  of  a  civil  li«t  to  the  deternnnntion  of  tliR  Assembly  not  to 
give  up  its  only  means  of  subjecting  tlie  functionaries  uf  Cuvernnient  to 
any  responsibility. 

The  powers  for  ivhich  the  Assembly  contended  appcnr,  in  both  instances, 
to  be  such  as  it  was  perfectly  justified  in  demanding.     It  is  difTu-ult  to 
conceive  what  could  have  been  their  theory  or  government  who  imigincd, 
that  in  any  colony  of  England  a  body  invested  with  the  name  and  char* 
acterof  a  representative  assembly  could  be  deprived  of  any  of  those  power» 
which,  in  the  opinion  of  Englishmen,  are  inherent  in  a  popidar  legislature. 
It  was  a  vain  delusion  to  imagine  that  by  mere  limitations  in  tlie  Consti- 
lional  Act,  or  an  exclusive  system  of  government,  a  body,  strong  in  the 
consciousness  of  wielding  the  public  opinion  of  the  majoiit},  could  re- 
gard certain  portions  of  the  Provincial  revenues  as  sacred  from  its  control, 
oould  confine  itself  to  tlie  mere  business  of  making  laws,  and  look  on  as 
a  passive  or  indifferent  spectator,  while  those  laws  were  carried  into  effect 
or  evaded,  and  the  whole  business  oi  the  country  was  conducted  by  men« 
in  whose  intentions  or  capacity  it  had  not  the  slightest  confidence.     Yet 
such  was  the  limitation  placed  on  the  authority  of  the  Assembly  of  Lower 
Canada;  it  might  refuse  or  pass  laws,  vote  or  witiihold  supplies,   but  it 
could  exercise  no  influence  on  the  nomination  of  a  single  servant  of  the 
Crown.     The  executive  council,  the  law  ofificers,  and  whatever  heads  of 
departments  are   known  to  the  administrative  system  of  the  Province, 
were  placed  in  power,  without  any  regard  to  the  wisiies  of  the  people  or 
their  representatives ;  nor  iniiced  are  there  wanting  instances  in  which  « 
mere  hostility  to  the  majority  of  the  Assembly  elevated  the  most  incom- 
petent persons  to  posts  of  honour  and  trust.     However  decidedly  the  As- 
sembly might  condemn  the  policy  of  the  government,  the  persons  who 
had  advised  that  policy,  retained  their  offices  and  their  power  of  giving 
bad  advice.     If  a  law  was  passed  after  repeated  conflicts,  it  had  to  be 
carried  into  effect  1^;    those  who  had  most  strenuously  opposed  it.     The 
wisdom  of  adopting  the  true  principle  of  representative  government,  and 
facilitating'  the  management  of  public  affairs,  by  entrusting  it  to  the  per- 
sons who  have  the  confidence  of  the  representative  body,  has  never  been 
recognised  in  the  government  oi  the  North  American  Colonies.     All  the 
officers  of  government  were  independent  of  the  Assembly  ;  and  that  body 
which  had  nothing  to  say  to  their  appointment,  was  left  to  get  on  as  it 
Best  might,  with  a  set  of  public  functionaries,  whose  paramount  feeling 
may  not  unfairly  be  said  to  have  been  one  of  hostility  to  itself. 

A  body  of  holders  of  office  thus  constituted,  without  reference  to  the 
people  or  their  representatives,  must  in  fact,  from  the  very  nature  of 
colonial  government,  acquire  the  entire  direction  of  the  a^airs  of  the 
Province.  A  Governor,  arriving  in  a  colony  in  which  he  almost  inva- 
riably has  had  no  previous  acquaintance  with  the  state  of  parties,  or  the 
character  of  individuals,  is  compelled  to  throw  himself  almost  entirely 
lipou  those  whom  he  finds  placed  in  the  position  of  his  oDicial  advisers. 
His  first  acts  must  necessarily  be  performed,  and  his  first  appointmentt 
made,  at  their  suggestion.  And  as  these  first  acts  and  appointments  give 
a  character  to  his  policy,  he  is  generally  brought  thereby  into  immediate 
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coDifion  witli  tho  other  parties  in  the  country,  and  ilirown  into  rnor* 
complete  dependence  upon  tlie  offici  il  pnrty  nnd  its  friends.  Tliu<,  ■ 
Governor  of  Lower  Canada  has  almost  always  been  brought  into  collision 
with  the  Asscini)Iy,  which  ivs  advisers  regard  as  their  enemy.  In  the 
course  oT  tho  contest  in  wliicii  he  was  tlius  involved,  the  provocations 
which  he  received  from  the  Assembly,  and  vhe  li^ht  in  whioli  their  con* 
duot  was  represented  by  those  who  alone  had  any  access  to  him,  natu- 
rally intbued  him  with  many  oftiicir  antipathies;  his  position  compelled 
him  to  Heek  the  support  of  some  party  ng.iinst  the  Assembly;  and*  his 
feelings  and  his  necessities  tints  combined  to  induce  him  to  hesiow  his 
patronage  and  to  sinpc  his  measures  to  promote  the  interests  of  the  party 
on  which  he  was  ol)Iiged  to  lean.  Thus,  every  successive  year  consoli* 
dated  and  enlarged  the  strength  of  the  rnling  party.  Fortified  by  family 
connection,  and  the  common  interest  felt  by  all  who  held,  and  all  who 
desired,  subordinate  ofTices,  that  party  was  thus  erected  into  a  solid  and 
permanent  power,  controlled  by  no  r^sponsibilty,  subject  to  no  serious 
change,  exercising  over  the  whole  government  of  the  I'rovince  an  autl)o- 
rity  utterly  independent  of  the  people  and  its  representatives,  and  pos- 
sessing the  only  means  of  influencing  either  the  government  ut  home,  or 
the  colonial  representative  of  tlie  Crown. 

This  entire  separation  of  the  legislative  and  executive  powers  of  a  state, 
u  the  natural  error  of  governments  desirous  of  being  (rc.c  from  the  check 
of  representative  institutions.  Since  the  revolution  of  1G88,  the  stability 
of  the  English  constitution  has  been  secured  by  that  wise  principle  of  our 
government  which  has  vested  the  direction  of  the  nnlional  policy,  and 
the  distribution  of  patronage,  in  tiie  leaders  of  the  parliamentary  majo- 
rity.  However  partial  the  Monarch  might  be  to  particular  ministers,  or 
however  he  might  have  personally  committed  himself  to  their  policy,  he 
has  invariably  been  constrained  to  abandon  both,  as  soon  as  the  opinion 
of  the  people  has  been  irrcvocaldy  pronounced  against  them  through  the 
medium  of  the  House  of  Commons.  Tho  practice  of  carrying  on  a 
representative  government  on  a  different  principle  seems  to  be  the  rock 
on  which  continental  imitations  of  the  British  constitution  have  invariably 
split;  and  the  French  revolution  of  18S0  was  the  necessary  result  of  an 
attempt  to  uphold  a  ministry  with  which  no  Parliament  could  be  got  to 
act  in  concert.  It  is  difficult  to  understand  how  any  English  statesmen 
could  have  imagined  that  representative  and  irresponsible  government 
could  be  successfully  combined.  There  seems,  indeed,  to  he  an  idea  that 
the  character  of  representative  institutions  ought  to  be  thus  modified  in 
colonies ;  that  it  is  an  incident  of  colonial  dependence,  that  the  officers 
of  government  should  be  nominated  by  the  Crown,  without  any  reference 
to  the  wishes  of  the  community,  whose  interests  are  entrusted  to  their 
keeping.  It  has  never  been  very  clearly  explained  what  are  the  impe- 
rial interests,  which  require  tiiis  complete  nullification  of  representative 
governnjent.  IJut,  if  tliere  be  surh  a  necessity,  it  is  quite  clear  that  a 
representative  government  in  a  colony  must  be  a  mockery,  and  a  source 
of  confusion.  For  those  wiio  support  this  system  have  never  yet  been 
able  to  devise,  or  to  exhibit  in  the  practical  working  of  colonial  govern- 
ment, any  means  for  making  so  complete  an  abrogation  of  political  influ- 
ence palatable  to  the  representative  body.  It  is  not  difficult  to  apply  the 
case  to  our  own  country.  Let  it  be  imagined  that  at  a  general  election 
the  opposition  were  to  return  500  out  of  658  members  of  the  House  of 
Coroinons,  and  that  the  whole  policy  of  the  ministry  should  be  condemned. 
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aliJ  every  bill  hitrodiiccil  by  it  iPjecled  by  (bis  iiiiiiiciiAt)  niiijorily.  fie( 
it  be  supposed  tliut  llio  Cruvvii  should  cuiuidui  i(  n  luiiiit  of  bnnoiir  uiid 
duly  to  retain  a  iiiiiii!«lry  su  cundeinned  and  so  tliwarted  ,  that  ropcnted 
dissolutions  .•diould  in  no  way  increase,  but  sbonid  uvrn  diminish,  iIm! 
ministerial  niinurity  ;  and  that  thu  only  result  which  coidd  be  obtained 
by  snch  a  development  of  the  force  of  the  opposition,  were  not  the 
slightest  change  in  the  policy  of  the  ministry,  not  the  removal  of  a  sin^^le 
minister,  but  simply  the  eleition  of  n  ."Speaker  of  the  politics  of  the  majo- 
rity ;  and,  I  think,  it  will  not  be  difficnlt  to  imagine  die  fate  of  such  u 
system  of  government.  Yet  such  was  the  system,  such  literally  was  the 
course  of  events  in  Lower  Canada,  and  such  in  character,  though  not 
quite  in  degree,  was  the  spectacle  oxliibitud  in  Upper  Canada,  and,  at 
one  time  or  another,  in  every  one  of  the  North  American  colonies.  To 
suppose  that  such  a  system  would  work  well  there,  :niplies  a  belief  that 
the  French  Canadians  have  enjoyed  representative  insiitntions  for  half  u 
century,  without  acquiring  any  of  the  eharacteristics  of  a  free  people  ; 
that  Englishmen  renounce  every  ptditical  opini<ni  and  feeling  when  they 
enter  a  colony,  or  that  the  spirit  of  Anglo-Saxon  freedom  is  utterly  changed 
and  weakened  anmng  those  who  are  transplanted  across  the  Atlantic. 

It  appears,  therefore,  that  the  opposition  of  the  Assembly  to  (he  govern- 
ment was  the  unavoidable  residt  of  a  system  which  stinted  thu  popular 
branch  of  the  Legislature  of  the  necessary  privileges  of  a  representative 
body,  and  produced  thereby  a  long  series  of  attempts  on  the  part  of  that 
body  to  acquire  controul  over  the  administration  of  the  Province.  1  say 
all  this  without  reference  to  the  ultimate  aim  of  the  Assemldy,  which  I 
have  before  described  as  being  tho  maintenance  of  a  Canadian  nation- 
ality against  the  progressive  intrusion  of  the  English  race.  Having  no 
responsible  ministers  to  deal  with,  it  entered  upon  that  system  of  long 
inquiries  by  means  of  its  committees,  which  brought  the  wliole  action  of 
the  executive  immediately  under  its  purview,  and  transgressed  our  notions 
of  the  proper  limits  of  parliamentary  interference.  Having  no  influciico 
in  the  choice  of  any  public  functionary,  no  power  to  procure  the  removal 
of  such  as  were  obnoxious  to  it  merely  on  political  grounds,  and  seeing 
almost  every  office  of  the  colony  filled  by  persons  in  whom  it  had  no 
confidence,  it  entered  on  that  vicious  course  of  assailing  its  prominent 
opponents  individually,  and  disqualifying  them  for  the  public  service,  by 
making  them  the  subjects  of  inquiries  ami  consequent  impeachments,  not 
always  conducted  with  even  the  appearance  of  a  due  regard  to  justice; 
and  when  nothing  else  could  attain  its  end  of  altering  the  pc'icy  or  the 
composition  of  the  colonial  governinput,  it  had  recourse  to  t' ">*  ultima 
ratio  of  representative  power  to  which  the  more  prudent  forbearance  of 
the  Crown  has  never  driven  the  House  of  Commons  in  England,  and 
endeavoured  to  disable  the  whole  machine  of  government  by  a  general 
refusal  of  the  supplies. 

It  was  an  unhappy  consequence  of  the  system  which  I  have  been  de- 
scribing, that  it  relieved  the  popular  leaders  of  all  the  responsibilities  of 
opposition.  A  member  of  opposition  in  this  country  acts  and  speaks 
with  the  contingency  of  becoming  a  minister  constantly  before  his  eyes, 
and  he  feels,  therefore,  the  necessity  of  proposing  no  course,  and  of  assert- 
ing no  principles,  on  wjiicij  he  would  not  be  prepared  to  conduct  the 
government,  if  he  were  immediately  offered  it.  But  the  colonial  dema- 
gogue bids  high  for  popularity  without  the  fear  of  future  exposure. — 
Hopelessly  excluded  from  power,  he  expresses  the  wildest  opinions,  and 
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np))eitU  lo  ill*  most  miicliii'vuiii  pniisionn  of  iii«  pKojite,  Huhniit  any  ii|i- 
prehciiHiuii  uf  having  his  xiiict'iity  or  |iriuli>iii'f  heu-jtllfr  lenied,  by  riiMii<|; 
pluced  ill  u  position  to  c.iiry  hiH  views  into  vtt'vtA  ;  and  thus  ihu  prruniiiiMit 
piMces  in  thu  ranks  of  opposition  are  occiipitMl  litr  tlin  most  part  hy  iupii 
of  strong  passions,  and  nuMely  deciaitiutory  pouer<i,  wiio  ihinit  lint  liitli; 
ofreforniing  the  uhusiis  which  servo  tiicin  as  topic;*  lor  exciting;  discotitiMil. 
The  (:olli»ioii  with  the  executive  ^overniiiunt  uecess  irily  brought  on 
one  with  the  Legislative  Council.  The  conipohilion  of  this  body,  which 
has  been  so  much  the  subject  of  discussion  l)olh  here  and  in  the  colony, 
must  certainly  be  admitted  to  have  been  such  as  could  give  it  no  weight 
with  the  people,  or  with  thu  representative  body,  on  which  it  was  meant 
to  be  a  check-  The  majority  was  always  composed  of  members  of  the 
parly  which  conducted  the  executive  governniont ;  the  clerks  of  each 
council  were  members  of  the  oilier ;  and  in  fact,  the  Legislative  Council 
was  practically  hardly  anything  but  a  veto  in  the  hands  of  public  fiinc- 
tionuries  on  all  the  acts  of  that  popuhir  branch  of  the  Legislature  in 
which  they  were  always  in  u  minority.  This  veto  they  used  without  much 
scruple.  J  am  far  from  concurring  in  the  censure  which  the  A$seml)ly 
and  its  advocates  have  attempted  to  c:ist  on  the  acts  of  the  liegislativo 
Council.  1  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  many  of  the  !)il!s  which  it 
is  most  severely  blamed  for  rejecting,  were  bills  which  it  could  not  have 
passed  without  a  dereliction  of  its  duty  to  the  constitution,  the  connection 
with  Great  Britain,  and  the  whole  lOnglish  population  of  the  colony.  If 
thek'e  is  any  censure  to  he  passed  on  its  general  conduct,  it  is  for  having 
confined  itself  to  the  merely  negative  nnd  defensive  duties  of  a  legislative 
body  ;  for  having  too  frequently  contented  itself  with  merely  defeating 
objectionable  methods  of  obtaining  desirable  ends,  without  completing 
its  duty  by  proposing  measures,  which  would  have  achieved  the  good  in 
view  without  the  mixture  of  evil.  The  national  animosities  which  per- 
vaded the  legislation  of  the  Assembly,  and  its  thorough  want  jf  legi.;lative 
skill  or  respect  for  constitutional  principles,  rendered  almost  all  its  bills 
obnoxious  to  the  objections  made  by  the  Legislative  Council ;  ami  the 
serious  evil  which  their  enactment  would  have  occasioned,  convinces  me 
that  the  colony  has  reason  to  congratulate  itself  on  the  existence  of  an 
institution  which  possessed  and  used  the  power  of  stopping  a  course  of 
legislation  that,  if  successful,  would  have  sacrificed  every  British  interest, 
Mnd  overthrown  every  guarantee  of  order  nnd  national  liberty.  It  is  not 
difficult  for  us  to  judge  thus  calmly  of  the  respective  merits  of  these  dis- 
tant parties;  but  it  must  have  been  a  great  and  deep-roo:ed  respect  for 
the  constitution  and  composition  of  the  Legislative  Council,  that  could 
have  induced  the  refiresentatives  of  a  great  majority  to  submit  with  pa- 
tience to  the  impediment  thus  placed  in  their  way  by  a  few  individuals. — 
But  the  Legislative  Council  was  neither  thworetically  unobjectionable, 
nor  personally  esteemed  i>y  the  Assembly  ;  its  opposition  appeared  to  that 
body  hut  another  form  of  ofKciul  hostility,  and  it  was  inevitable  that  the 
Assembly  should,  sooner  or  later,  make  those  assaults  on  the  constitution 
of  the  Legislative  Council  which,  by  the  singular  want  of  judgment  and 
temper  with  which  they  were  conducted,  ended  in  the  destruction  of  the 
provincial  constitution. 

From  the  commencement,  tlierefoic,  to  the  end  of  the  disputes  which 
mark  the  whole  Parliamentary  history  of  Lower  Canada,  I  look  on  the 
conduct  of  the  Assembly  as  a  constant  warfare  with  the  Executive,  for 
the  purpose  of  obtaining  the  powers  inherent  in  a  representative  body  by 
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the  very  nature  of  represcittattve  government.  It  was  to  nccomplisii  tins, 
purpose,  that  it  used  every  menus  in  it»  power ;  Ihu  it  must  be  censured 
lor  having,  in  pursuit  of  this  object,  perverted  its  powers  of  legislation, 
and  disturbed  the  whole  working  of  the  Constitution.  It  made  the  business 
of  legislation,  and  the  practic.nl  improvement  of  tlic  country,  subordinate 
to  its  struggle  for  power;  and,  being  denied  its  Icsxitimatc  privileges,  it 
endeavoured  to  extend  its  autliority  in  modes  totally  incompatible  with 
the  principles  of  Constitutional  liberty. 

One  glaring  attempt,  which  was  made  directly  and  openly,  to  subvert 
the  Constitution  of  the  country,  was,  by  passing  a  bill  (or  the  formal 
repeal  of  those  parts  of  the  3 1st  Geo.  III.  chap.  31,  commonly  called  the 
Constitutional  Act,  by  which  the  constitution  and  powersof  the  Legislative 
Couunil  were  established.  It  can  hardly  be  supposed  that  the  Cramers  of 
this  bill  were  unaware,  or  hoped  to  make  any  concealment  of  the  obvious 
illegality  of  a  measure  which,  commencing,  as  all  Canadian  Acts  do,  by 
a  recital  of  the  31st  (*eo.  III.  as  the  foundation  of  the  legislative  authority 
of  the  Asseinbly,  proceeded  immediately  to  infringe  some  of  the  most 
important  provisions  of  that  very  Statute  ;  nor  can  it  be  supposed  that 
the  Assembly  hoped  really  to  carry  into  effect  this  extraordinary  assumption 
of  I'ower,  inasmuch  as  the  bill  could  derive  no  legal  effect  from  passing 
the  Lower  House,  unless  it  sliould  sni)sequently  receive  the  assent  of  the 
very  body  which  it  purported  to  annihilate. 

A  more  dangerous,  because,  in  some  measure,  more  effectual  device 
for  assuming  unconstitiitiona!  powers,  was  practised  by  the  Assembly  in 
its  attempts  to  evade  the  necessity  of  obtaining  the  .issent  of  the  other 
branches  of  (he  Legislature,  by  claiming  for  its  own  resolutions,  and  that, 
too,  on  points  n*"  the  greatest  impotance,  tlie  force  of  law  A  remark- 
able instance  of  this  was  exhibited  in  the  resolution  which  .tie  Assembly 
passed  on  the  rejection  of  a  bill  for  vacating  the  seats  of  Members,  on  the 
acceptance  of  offices  under  the  Crown ;  and  which,  in  fact,  and  undis* 
guisedly,  purported,  by  its  own  single  authority,  to  give  effect  to  the  pro- 
visions of  the  rejected  bill.  This  resolution  brought  the  Assembly  into  a 
Jong  dispute  with  Lord  Aylmcr,  in  consequence  of  his  refusing  to  issue  a 
yrr\t  for  the  election  of  a  Member,  in  place  of  Mr.  Mondelet,  whose  «cat 
was  declared  vacant,  in  consequence  of  his  having  accepted  the  office  of 
Executive  Councillor.  The  instance  in  which  the  Assembly  tnus  attempted 
to  enforce  this  principle  of  disqualification,  happened  to  be  one  to  which 
it  could  not  be  considered  applicable,  either  from  analogy  to  the  law  of 
England,  or  from  the  apparent  intent  of  the  resolution  iiself ;  for  the  office 
which  Mr.  Mondelet  accepted,  though  one  of  high  importance  and  influ- 
enre,  was  one  to  which  no  salary  or  emolument  of  any  kind  was  attached. 

But  the  evils  resulting  from  such  open  attempts  to  dispense  with  the 
Constitution  were  small,  in  comparison  with  the  disturbance  of  the  regu- 
lar course  of  legislation,  by  systematic  abuse  of  constitutional  forms,  for 
the  purpose  of  deprivins  the  other  branches  of  the  Legislature  of  all  real 
legislative  authority.  The  custom  of  passing  the  most  important  laws  in 
a  temporary  form,  has  been  an  ancient  and  extensive  defect  of  the  legis- 
lation of  the  North  American  <'(>lonies,  partially  authorised  by  Royal 
instructions  to  the  Governors,  but  never  sanctioned  by  the  Imperial  Legis- 
lature, until  it  was  established  in  Lower  Canada  by  the  1st  Vict.  chap.  P. 
It  remained,  however,  for  the  Assembly  of  Lower  Canada  to  reduce  the 
pru  t'ce  to  a  regular  system,  in  order  that  it  might  have  the  most  impor- 
tant institutions  of  the  Province  periodically  at  its  mercy,  iind  use  the 
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necessities  of  the  (jruvernment,  and  the  community,  for  ttie  purpoie  of 
extorting  the  conces;<ion  of  whateyer  demands  it  might  choose  to  make. 
Objectionable  in  itself,    on   account   of  the  uncertainty  and    continual 
changes  which  it  tended  tu  introduce  into  legislation,  this  system  of  tem- 
porary laws  derived  its  worst  character  uom  the  facilities  which  it  afforded 
to  the  practice  of  "tacking"    to<;etlier  various  legislative  measures;  a 
practice  not  unknown  to  the  Britisli  Constitution,  and  which  had  some- 
times been  found  useful,  because  the  prudence  of  the  House  of  Commons 
has  induced  that  body  rarely  to  have  recourse  to  it — but  which  the  Legis- 
lators of  Lower  Canada  converted  into  the  ordinary  mode  of  legislation. 
By  the  abuse  of  this  practice,  any  brand)  of  the  Legislature  had  during 
every  Session  the  power,  if  it  had  the  inclination,  to  make  the  renewal  of 
expiring  laws  the  me-'it.  of  dictating  its  own  terms  to  the  others  :  and  to 
this  end  it  was  systc,A.atically  converted  by  the  Assembly.     It  adopted  the 
custom  of  renewing  all  expiring  laws,  l.owever  heterogeneous  in  their 
character,  in  one  and  the  same  bill.     Having  the  first  choice  to  exercise, 
it  renewed,  of  course,  only  tliose  Acts  of  which  it  approved,  and  left  to 
the  Legislative  Council,  and  the  Governors,  only  the  alternattve  of  reject- 
ing such  as  had  proved  to  be  beneficial,  or  of  passing  such  as  in  their 
opinion  had  proved  to  l)e  mischievous.     A  singular  instance  of  this  occur- 
red in  1836,  with  respect  to  the  renewal  of  the  Jury  Law,  to  which  the 
Assembly  attached  great  importance,  and  to  which  the  Legislative  Coun- 
cil felt  a  strong  repi'gnance — on  account  of  its  h.iving,  in  effect,  placed 
the  Juries  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  French  portion  of  the  populatio*:. 
In  order  to  secure  the  renewal  of  this  Lav/,  the  Assembly  coupled  it  in 
the  sanje  bill,  by  which  it  renewed  the  tolls  of  the  Lachine  Canal,  calcu- 
lating on  the  Council  not  venturing  to  defeat  a  measure  of  so  much 
importance  to  the  revenue  as  the  latter,  by  resisting  the  former.     The 
Council,  however,  rejected  the  bill ;  and  thus  the  Canal  remained  toll 
free  for  a  whole  season,  because  the  two  Houses  differed  about  a  Jury 
Law. 

Nor  was  this  custom  of  "tacking"  confined  to  the  case  of  the  renewal 
of  expiring  laws.  A  bill  for  the  independence  of  the  Judges  was  coupled 
with  the  establishment  of  a  new  tribunal  for  trying  impeachments,  and, 
with  other  provisions,  to  which  it  was  known  that  the.  Crown  was  decidedly 
hostile ;  and  thus,  in  the  attempt  to  extort  an  objectionable  concession, 
a  most  desirable  guarantee  for  the  pure  administration  of  justice,  wa» 
sacrificed. 

The  system  thus  framed,  was  completed  by  the  regulations  with  respect 
to  a  quorum,  and  the  use  which  the  majority  made  of  them.  A  quorum 
of  nearly  half  the  whole  House  was  required  for  the  transaction  of  business. 
Towards  the  end  of  every  recent  Session,  the  majority  used  to  break  up 
the  quorum,  and  disperse  to  their  respective  homes,  without  waiting  to  be 
prorogued,  immediately  after  sending  up  a  number  of  bills  to  the  Council : 
thus  leaving  no  means  of  considering  or  adopting  any  amendments  which 
that  body  might  make,  and  leaving  it  no  option  but  that  of  rejecting  or 
confirming,  by  wholesale,  the  measures  of  the  Assembly. 

But  in  describing  the  means  by  which  the  Assembly  obtained  and  at- 
tempted to  consolidate  its  power,  1  must  not  omit  to  direct  particular  ntteii- 
tion  to  that  which,  after  all,  was  the  most  eiTectual — and  which  originated 
in  a  defect  con.  "or.  to  the  system  of  Government  in  all  the  North  Ame- 
rican Colonies ;  it  is  the  practice  of  making  Parliamentary  grants  for  local 
works— 'a  system  so  vicious,  and  so  productive  of  evil,  that  I  believe  that 
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until  itiseiuireiy  eradicated,  representative  Government  will  be  incapable 
of  working  well  and  sniootidy  in  those  Colonies. 

I  know,  indeed,  of  no  difference  in  the  machinery  of  Government  in 
ilie  Old  and  New  World,  that  strikes  an  European  more  forcibly,  than  the 
apparently  undue  iinportani;e  wiiich  the  business  of  constructing  public 
works  appears  to  occupy  in  American  legislation.  In  speaking  of  the 
character  of  a  Goverinnent,  its  merits  appear  to  be  estimated  by  the  public 
works  which  it  has  carried  into  effect.  If  an  individual  is  asked  how  his 
own  Legislature  has  acted,  he  will  generally  say  what  roads  or  bridges  it 
has  made,  or  neglected  to  make,  in  his  own  District :  and  if  he  is  consulted 
about  changes  in  a  Constitution,  he  seems  to  try  their  soundness  by  cal- 
culating whether  his  neighbourhood  would  get  more  and  better  roads  and 
bridges,  imder  the  exisiing  or  the  proposed  system.  On  examining  the 
proceedings  of  a  Legislature,  wo  find  that  u  great  proportion  of  its  dis- 
cussions turn  on  such  questions;  and  if  we  look  to  the  budget,  we  find 
th.tt  a  still  greater  proportion  of  the  public  money  is  applied  to  these  pur- 
poses. Those  who  reflect  on  the  circumstances  of  the  New  World,  will 
not  find  it  very  difficult  to  account  for  the  attention  there  paid  to  what  is 
necessarily  the  first  business  of  society,  and  is  naturally  the  first  care  of 
every  responsible  Government.  The  provision  which,  in  Europe,  the 
Slate  makes  for  the  protection  of  its  citizens  against  foreign  enemies,  is 
in  America  required  for  what  a  French  writer  has  beautifully  and  accu- 
rately called  the  "  war  with  the  wilderness."  The  defenceof  an  important 
fortress,  or  the  maintenance  of  a  sufficient  army  or  navy  in  exposed  spots, 
is  not  more  a  matter  of  common  concern  to  the  European,  than  is  the 
construction  of  the  great  communications  to  the  American  settler ;  and  the 
Siaie,  very  naturally,  takes  on  itself  the  making  of  the  works,  which  are 
matters  of  concern  to  all  alike. 

Even  the  municipal  institutions  of  the  northern  states  of  the  American 
Union  have  not  entirely  superseded  the  necessity  of  some  interference  on 
the  part  of  their  legislatures  in  aid  of  local  improvements;  though  the 
main  efforts  of  those  states  have  been  directed  to  those  vast  undertakings 
which  are  the  common  concern  and  common  glory  of  their  citizens.  In 
the  southern  states,  where  municipal  institutions  are  less  complete,  the 
legislatures  are  in  the  habit  of  taking  part  more  constantly  and  exten- 
sively in  works  which  are  properly  of  mere  local  inteiest;  and  great 
complaints  are  made  of  consequent  corruption  and  mismanagement.  But 
in  the  British  colonies,  in  none  of  which  is  there  any  effectual  system  of 
municipal  government,  tlieCvil  has  been  carried  to  the  greatest  height, 
and  exercises  the  most  noxious  iiifluenco.  The  great  business  of  the 
Assemblies  is,  literally,  j)ari>h  hnsiness;  the  making  parish  roads  and 
parish  bridges.  There  are  in  none  of  these  Provinces  any  local  bodies 
possessing  authority  to  impose  loral  assessments,  for  the  management  of 
local  affairs.  To  do  tliese  things  is  the  business  of  the  Assembly  ;  and  to 
induce  the  Assembly  to  attend  to  the  particular  interests  of  each  county, 
is  the  especial  business  of  its  county  member.  The  surplus  revenue  of 
the  Province  is  swelled  to  as  large  an  amount  as  possible,  by  cutting  down 
the  payment  of  public  services  to  as  low  a  scale  as  possible  :  and  the  real 
duties  of  Government  are,  sometimes,  insufliciently  provided  for,  in  order 
that  more  may  be  left  to  be  divided  among  the  constituent  bodies.  "When 
we  want  a  bridge,  we  take  a  judge  to  build  it,"  was  the  quaint  and  forcible 
way  in  which  a  member  of  a  provincial  legislature  described  the  tendency 
to  retrench,  in  the  most  iitcebsary  departments  of  the  puldic  service,  in 
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order  to  satisfy  the  demands  for  local  works.  This  fund  is  voted  by  the 
Assembly  on  the  motion  of  its  members ;  the  necessity  of  obtaining  the 
previous  consent  of  the  Crown  to  money  votes  never  having  been  adopted 
by  the  Colonial  Legislatures  from  the  practice  of  the  British  House  of 
Commons.  Tliere  is  a  perfect  scramble  among  the  whole  body  to  get  as 
much  as  possible  of  this  fund  for  their  respective  constituents  ;  cabals  are 
formed,  by  which  the  dill'erent  members  mutually  play  into  each  other's 
hands;  general  politics  are  made  to  bear  on  private  business,  and  private 
business  on  general  politics ;  and  at  the  close  of  the  parliament,  the  mem- 
ber who  has  succeeded  in  securing  the  largest  portion  of  the  prize  for  his 
constituents,  renders  an  easy  account  of  his  stewardship,  with  confident 
assurance  of  re-election. 

The  provincial  assembles  bein;;,  as  I  have  previously  stated,  in  a  state 
of  permanent  collision  with  the  government,  have  never  been  in  the  habit 
of  entrusting  the  executive  with  any  control  over  these  funds  ;  and  they 
have  been  wholly  dispensed  by  commissioners  named  by  the  legislature. 
The  assemblies  do  not  appear  to  have  been  at  all  insensible  to  the  possibt^ 
Hty  of  turning  this  patronage  to  their  own  account.  An  electioneering 
handbill,  which  was  circulated  by  the  friends  of  government  at  the  last 
dissolution  in  Upper  Canada,  exhibited,  in  a  very  strong  light,  the  ex- 
pense of  the  commissioners  of  tue  assembly,  contrasted  with  those  of  the 
officers  of  the  executive  government;  but  the  province  of  Nova  Scotia 
has  carried  this  abuse  to  an  extent  which  appears  almost  inconceivable. 
According  to  a  report  presented  to  me  by  Alajor  Head,  an  assistant  com- 
missioner of  inquiry  whom  I  sent  to  that  colony,  a  sum  of  jC  10,000  was, 
during  the  last  session,  appropriated  to  local  improvements  ;  this  sum  was 
divided  into  830  portions,  and  as  many  connnissioners  were  appointed  to 
expend  it,  giving,  on  an  average,  a  commissioner  for  rather  more  than  every 
jC12,  with  a  salary  of  5s.  a  day.  and  a  further  renmneration  of  two  and  a 
half  per  cent,  on  the  money  expended,  to  be  deducted  out  of  each  share. 

Not  only  did  the  leaders  of  the  Lower  Canadian  Assembly  avail  them- 
selves of  the  patronage  thus  afforded  by  the  large  surplus  revenue  of  the 
Province,  but  they  turned  this  system  to  much  greater  account,  by  using 
it  to  obtain  influence  over  the  constituencies.  In  a  furious  political  strug- 
gle, like  that  which  subsisted  in  Lower  Canada,  it  was  natural  that  a  body 
wielding,  with  hardly  any  reponsibility,  this  direct  power  of  promoting 
the  immedite  interests  of  each  constituency,  should  show  some  favour  to 
that  which  concurred  in  its  political  views,  and  should  exhibit  its  displea- 
sure towards  th.U  which  obstinately  resisted  the  majority.  Jiut  the  majority 
of  the  assembly  of  Lower  Canada  is  accused  by  its  opponents  of  having, 
in  the  most  systematic  and  persevering  manner,  employed  this  means  of 
corrupting  the  electoral  bodies.  The  adherents  of  Mr.  Papineau  are  said 
to  have  been  lavish  in  their  promises  of  the  benefits  which  they  could  :>b- 
tain  from  the  assembly  for  the  county  whose  surtiages  they  solicited.  By 
such  representations  the  return  of  members  of  opposition  politics  is  .issert- 
ed  in  many  instances  to  have  been  secured  ;  and  obstinate  counties  are  al- 
leged to  have  been  sometimes  st.vrved  into  submission,  by  an  entire  with- 
drawal of  grants,  until  they  returned  members  favourable  to  tl)e  majority. 
Some  of  the  English  members  who  voted  with  M.  Papineau  excused  them- 
selves to  their  countrymen,  by  alleging  tliat  they  were  compelled  to  do  ao,  in 
order  to  get  a  road  or  a  bridge,  which  their  constituents  desired.  Whether 
it  be  true  or  false  that  the  abuse  was  ever  carried  to  such  a  pilch,  it  is 
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obviously  one  which  might  have  been  easily  and  safely  per|icualcd  by  a 
person  possessing  Mr.  Papineou's  influence  in  the  Assembly. 

But  the  most  bold  and  extensive  attempt  for  erecting  a  system  of  pa- 
tronage, wholly  independent  of  the  government,  was  that  which  was,  for 
some  time,  carried  into  elfecl  by  the  grants  for  education  made  by  the 
Assembly,  and  regulated' by  the  act,  wliich  the  Legislative  Council  has 
been  most  bitterly  reproached  with  refusing  to  renew.  It  has  been  stated, 
as  a  proof  of  the  deliberate  intention  of  the  Legislative  Council  to  crush 
every  attempt  to  civilize  and  elevate  the  great  mass  of  the  people,  that  it 
thus  stopped  at  once  the  working  of  about  1,000  schools,  and  deprived  of 
education  no  less  than  40,000  scliulais  who  were  actually  profiting  by  the 
means  of  instruction  thus  placed  within  their  reach.  But  the  reasons 
which  induced,  or  rather  conijielled,  the  Legislative  Council  to  slop  this 
system  are  clearly  stated  in  the  report  of  that  body,  which  contains  the 
most  unanswerable  justification  of  the  course  which  it  pursued.  By  that 
it  appears,  that  the  whole  superintendence  and  patronage  of  these  schools 
had,  by  tlie  expired  law,  been  vested  in  the  hands  of  the  county  members; 
and  that  they  had  been  allowed  to  manage  the  funds  without  even  the 
semblance  of  sufficient  accountability.  The  members  of  the  Assembly 
liad  thus  a  patronage,  in  this  single  department,  of  about  £25,000  per 
annum,  an  amount  equal  to  half  of  the  whole  ordinary  civil  expenditure 
of  the  Province.  They  were  not  slow  in  profiting  by  the  occasion  thus 
placed  in  their  hands;  and  as  there  existed  in  the  Province  no  sufficient 
supply  of  competent  schoolmasters  and  mistresses,  they  nevertheless  im- 
mediately filled  up  the  appointments  with  persons  who  were  utterly  and 
obviously  incompelent.  A  great  proportion  of  the  teachers  could  neither 
read  nor  write.  The  gentleman  whom  I  directed  to  inquire  into  the  state 
of  education  in  the  Province  showed  me  a  petition  from  certain  school- 
masters, which  had  coins  into  his  hands,  and  the  majority  of  the  signa- 
tures were  those  of  marksmen.  These  ignorant  teachers  could  convey 
no  useful  instruction  to  their  pupils;  the  utmost  amount  which  they 
taught  them  was  to  say  the  Catechism  by  rote.  Even  within  seven  miles 
of  J>Iontreal  there  was  a  schoolmisiress  thus  unqualified.  These  appoint- 
ments were,  as  might  have  been  expected,  jobbed  by  the  members  among 
their  political  partisans;  nor  were  the  funds  very  honestly  managed.  In 
many  cases  the  members  were  suspected  or  accused  of  misapplying  them 
to  their  own  use  ;  and  in  the  case  of  Beauharnois,  where  the  seigneur, 
Mr.  Ellice,  has,  in  the  same  spirit  of  judicious  liberality,  by  which  hi& 
whole  management  of  that  extensive  property  has  been  marked,  contri- 
buted most  largely  towards  the  education  of  his  tenants,  the  school  funds 
were  proved  to  have  been  mis.-.;  jiropriated  by  the  county  member.  The 
whole  syslcMU  was  a  gross  political  abuse  ;  and  however  laudable  we  must 
hold  the  exertions  of  those  who  really  laboured  to  relievo  their  country 
from  the  reproach  of  being  the  least  furnished  with  the  means  of  educa- 
tion of  any  on  the  North  American  continent,  the  more  severely  must 
we  condemn  those  wiio  sacrificed  this  noble  end,  and  perverted  ampld 
means  to  serve  the  purposes  of  party. 

I  know  not  whether  to  ascribe  the  system  which  was  adopted  for  the 
relief  of  the  disticss  poiiodically  occurring  in  certain  distiicts,  to  the  same 
policy  of  extending  llie  influence  of  the  Assembly  by  local  grants,  or 
merely  to  the  anti<|uat(.'d  prejudices  which  stem  to  have  jiervaded  many 
parts  of  the  Assembly's  legislation,  which  dictated  laws  against  hucksters 
and  the  maintenance  of  loundling  iiospitals.     No  general  system  for  the 
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relief  of  desliiution,  no  poor-law  oC  nny  Uind  was  eslnhlislied,  and  the 
wants  of  the  country  hardly  demanded  it.     lUu  when  I  arrived  at  Quebec, 
I  received  h  number  of  petitions  from  parishes  situated  on  tlie  lower  i)art 
of  the  St.  Lawrence,  praying  for  relief,  in  consequence  of  llie  failure  of 
the  harvest.     I  found,  on  inquiry,  that  relief  had   been  granted  to  ihese 
districts  for  several  successive   yenrs.     The  cause  of  tiie  calaniity  was 
obvious;  it  was  the  unsuital)leness  of  wheat  crops  under  tiu3  wretched 
system  of  Canadian  small  farming,  to  the  severe  climate  of  that  portion 
of  the  Province.     By  the  side  of  the  distressed  parislies  were  large  dis- 
tricts, in  which  a  better  system  of  f.nniing,  and,  above  all,  the  employ- 
ment of  the  land  for  pasture  and  green  crops,  had  dilfused  the  most  gene- 
ral comfort  amon^  the  agricultural  population,  and  completely  obviated 
the  occurrence  of  failure  or  distress.     There  were,  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
distressed  parishes,  large  tracts  of  rich  and  unsettled  land,  avaiJOile  for 
the  permanent  amelioration  of  the  condition  of  this  suffering  people;  and 
there  were  valuable  and  extensive  fisheries  in  tiie  neighbourhood,  which 
might  have  supported  it  in  comfort;  yet  no  persevering  attempt  had  been 
made  to  provide  permanent  relief  by  encouraging  the  population  which 
was  thus  thrown  on  the  legislature  for  support,  either  to  adopt  a  better 
system  of  agriculture,  or  to  settle  on  other  portions  of  the  country,  or  to 
avail  ilself  of  the  fisheries.     The  Assembly  met  the  evil  by  relieving  the 
distress  in  such  a  way  as  to  stave  off  its  inimediato  results,  and  ensure  its 
recurrence.     It  gave  food  for  the  season  of  scarcity,  and  seed  to  sow  a 
crop  even  of  wheat  as  lute  as  the  20th  of  Juno,  which  w,)s.  of  course,  to 
fail  in  its  turn  ;  for  it  had  thus  relieved  the  s'tme  kind  of  distress,  in  pre- 
cisely  the  same  places,  for  several  successive  years  ;  and  its  policy  seemed 
to  be  to  pension  a  portion  of  the  people  to  sow  wheal  where  it  would  not 
ripen. 

It  is  melancholy  to  think  of  the  opportunities  of  good  legislation  which 
were  sacrificed  in  this  mere  contest  for  power.     No  country  in  the  world 
ever  demanded  from  a  jiaternal  goverinnent,  or  patriotic  representatives, 
more  unceasing  and  vigorous  reforms,  both  of  its  lawsand  its  administrative 
system.     Lower  Canada  had,  when  we  received  it  at  the  conquest,  two 
institutions,  which  alone  preserved  the  semblance  of  order  and  civiliza- 
tion in  the  community — the  Catholic  chutcli  and  the  luilitin,  which  was 
•  so  constituted  and  used  as  partially  to  supply  the  want  of  better  civil 
institutions.     The  beneficial  influence  of  tlie  Catholic  church  has  been 
cramped  and  weakened  ;  the  militia  is  now  annihilated,  and  years  must 
elapse  ere  it  can  be  revived  and  used  to  any  good   purpose.     Lower  Ca- 
nada remains    without  municipal  institutions  of  local   self-government, 
which  are  the  foundations  of  Anglo-Saxon  freedom  and  civilization:  nor 
is  their  absence  compensated  by  anything  like  the  centralization  of  France. 
The   most  defective  judicial    institutions    remain    unreformed.     Alone, 
among  the  nations  that  have  sprung  from  the  French,  Lower  (Canada 
remains  under   the  unchanged  civil  laws    of  ancient   France.     Alone, 
among  the  nations  of  the  American  Continent,  it  is  without  a   public 
system  of  education.     Nor  has  it,  in  other  respects,  caught  the  spirit  of 
American  progress.     While  the  Assembly  was  wasting  the  surplus  reve- 
nues of  the  Province  in  jobs  for  the  increase  of  patronage,  and  in  petty 
peddling  in  parochial    business,    it  left  untouched  those  vast  ami   easy 
means  of   communication  which  deserved,  and  would  have  repaid  the 
application  of  the  provincial  revenues.     Tlie  State  of  New  York  made 
its  own  St.  Lawrence  from  Lake  Erie  to  the  Hudson,  while  the  govern- 
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inent  of  Lower  Canada  could  not  achieve,  or  even  attempt  the  few  miles 
of  canal  and  dredging  wliich  would  have  londered  its  mighty  rivers  navi- 
gable almost  to  tlieir  sources.  The  time  which  should  have  been  devoted 
to  wise  legislation  was  spent  ih  a  contest  for  power  between  the  executive 
and  Ihe  people,  which  a  wise  executive  would  have  stopp'rd  at  the  outset, 
by  subinitliiig  to  a  logitiuiate  responsibilily,  and  which  u  wise  people 
would  have  ceased  to  press  when  it  had  virtually  attained  its  end.  This 
collision,  and  'he  defective  constitution  were,  in  conjunction  with  the 
quarrel  of  the  races,  the  causes  of  the  mischiefs  wliich  1  have  detailed. 
It  will  be  a  ground,  1  trust,  of  permanent  congratulation,  that  the  contest 
terminated  in  the  destruction  of  the  impracticable  constitution,  which 
caused  tl..i  strife;  nor  can  I  conceive  any  course  of  conduct  which  could 
so  effectually  have  destroyed  the  previous  system  of  nisman^f^ement,  and 
cleared  the  ground  for  future  improvement,  as  that  continued  stoppage 
of  supplies  >\iiich  the  Assembly,  in  its  intemperance  effected.  It  broke 
down  at  once  the  who|pi  of  that  vicious  appropriation  of  public  funds, 
which  was  the  great  bane  of  provincial  legislation,  and  has  left  the  abuses 
of  the  colony  so  long  unfed,  that  a  reforming  government  may  here- 
after work  upon  an  unencumbered  soil. 

The  inevital)le  result  of  the  animosities  of  race,  and  of  the  constant 
collision  of  the  different  powers  of  the  state,  which  1  have  descvibed,  was 
a  thorough  disorganization  of  the  instiiutions  and  administrative  system 
of  the  country.  I  do  not  think  that  I  necessarily  cast  any  stigma  on  my 
predecessors  in  Lower  Canada,  or  on  the  uniform  good  intentions  which 
the  Imperial  government  has  clearly  evmced  towards  every  class  and 
every  ra^e  in  tiie  colony,  when  I  assert  that  a  country  which  has  been 
agitated  by  these  social  and  political  dissensions,  has  suffered  under  great 
misgovernment.  'I'he  blame  rests  not  on  individuals,  but  on  the  vicious 
system,  which  has  generated  the  manifold  and  deep-rooted  abuses  that 
pervade  every  department  of  the  public  service,  and  constitiile  the  real 
grievances  of  the  colony.  These  griev.inces  are  com. .ion  to  the  whole 
people  of  Lower  Canada ;  and  it  is  not  one  race,  or  one  party  only,  that 
suffers  by  their  existence  ;  they  have  hindered  the  prosperity,  and  endan- 
gered the  security  of  all ;  though,  iniquestionably,  the  interests  which  have 
most  materially  been  retarded  by  misgovernment,  are  the  English.  From 
the  highest  to  the  lowest  officers  of  the  executive  government,  no  impor- 
tant de|>artment  is  so  organised  as  to  act  vigorously  and  completely, 
throughout  the  Province ;  and  every  duty  which  a  government  owes  to 
its  subjects  is  imperfectly  discharged. 

The  d.  ctive  system  of  administration  in  Lower  Canada,  commences 
at  the  very  source  of  power;  and  the  efficiency  of  the  public  service  is 
impaired  throughout,  by  the  entire  want,  in  the  Colony,  of  any  vigorous 
administration  of  the  prerogative  of  the  Crown,  The  fact  is,  that  accord- 
ing to  the  present  system,  there  is  no  real  Representative  of  the  Crown  in 
the  Province:  there  is  in  it,  literally,  no  power  which  originates  and  con- 
ducts the  .Executive  Government.  The  Governor,  it  is  true,  is  said  to 
represent  the  Sovereign — and  the  authority  of  the  Crown  is,  to  a  certain 
extent,  delegated  to  him  ;  but  he  is,  in  fact,  a  mere  subordinate  Officer- 
receiving  his  orders  from  the  Secretary  of  State — responsible  to  him  for 
his  conduct — and  guided  by  his  instructions.  Instead  of  selecting  a  Gov- 
err.or,  with  an  entire  confidence  in  his  ability  to  use  his  local  knowledge 
of  t'le  real  state  of  affairs  in  the  Colony,  in  the  manner  which  local  obser- 
vation and  practical  experience  best  prescribe  to  him,  it  has  been  the 
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policy  of  the  Colonial  Department,  nut  only  ut  tlic  outset  to  instruct  a 
Governor  as  to  the  general  policy  which  he  wa.  to  carry  into  eftect,  but 
to  direct  him,  from  time  to  time,  by  instructioMS,  sometimes  very  precise, 
as  to  the  course  which  he  was  to  pursue,  in  every  important  particular^  of 
his  Administration.  Theoretically  irresponsible  to  the  Colonial  Legisla- 
ture, the  Governor  was,  in  effect,  thft  only  Officer  in  the  Colony  who  was 
at  all  rei>ponsilj|e :  inasmuch  as  the  Assembly,  by  centering  their  attacks 
on  him,  and  making  him  appear  the  sole  cause  of  the  difficulties  of  the 
Government,  could  occasion  him  so  much  vexation,  and  represent  him  in 
so  unfavourable  a  light  at  home,  that  it  frequently  succeeded  in  imposing 
on  him  the  necessity  of  resigning,  or  on  the  Colonial  Minister,  that  of 
recalling  him.  In  order  to  shelter  himself  from  this  responsibility,  it  has 
inevitably,  and  I  must  say  very  justifi;jbly,  been  the  policy  of  Governors, 
to  take  care  that  the  double  responsibility  shall  be  as  light  as  possible — to 
endeavour  to  throw  it,  as  much  as  possible,  on  the  Home  Government, 
and  to  do  as  little  as  possible  without  previously  consulting  the  Colonial 
Minister  at  home,  and  receiving  his  instructions.  It  has,  therefore,  been 
the  tendency  of  the  local  Government  to  settle  every  thing  by  reference 
to  the  Colonial  Department,  in  Downing  Street.  Almost  every  question 
on  which  it  was  possible  to  avoid,  even  with  great  inconvenience,  an  im- 
mediate decision,  has  been  habitually  the  subject  of  reference  ;  and  this 
applies,  not  merely  to  those  questions  on  which  tlie  local  Executive  and 
Legislative  bodies  happened  to  differ — wherein  the  reference  might  be 
taken  as  a  kind  of  appeal — but  to  questions  of  a  strictly  local  nature,  on 
which  it  was  next  to  impossible  for  the  Colonial  Office  to  have  any  suffi- 
cient information.  It  had  become  the  habit  of  the  Colonial  Office  to 
originate  these  questions — to  entertain  applications  from  individuals — to 
refer  these  applications  to  the  Governor — and,  on  his  answer,  to  make  a 
decision.  The  Governor  has  been  enabled,  by  this  system,  to  shift  res- 
ponsibility on  the  Colonial  Office :  inasmuch  as  in  every  important  case 
he  was,  in  reality,  carrying  into  eftect  the  order  of  the  authority  to  which 
he  was  responsible.  But  the  teal  vigour  of  the  Executive  has  been  essen- 
tially impaiied — distance  and  delay  have  weakened  the  force  of  its  deci- 
sions— and  the  Colony  has,  in  every  crisis  of  danger,  and  almost  every 
detail  of  local  management,  felt  the  mischief  of  having  its  Executive 
authority  exercised  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic. 

Nor  has  any  thing  been  gained,  either  in  efleclual  responsibility  or  sound 
information,  by  thus  transferring  the  details  of  Executive  Government  to 
the  Colonial  Department,  at  home.  The  complete  and  unavoidable  igno- 
rance in  which  the  British  public,  and  even  the  great  body  of  its  legisla- 
tors, are  with  respect  to  the  real  interests  of  distant  communities,  so 
entirely  dilferent  from  their  own,  produces  a  general  indifi'erence,  which 
nothing  hut  some  great  Colonial  crisis  ever  dispels;  and  responsibility  to 
Parliament,  or  to  the  public  opinion  of  Great  Britain,  would,  except  on 
these  great  and  rare  occasions,  be  positively  mischievous — if  it  were  not 
impossible.  The  repeated  changes,  caused  by  political  events  at  home, 
having  no  connection  with  Colonial  affairs,  have  left  to  most  of  the  various 
representatives  of  the  Colonial  Department  in  Parliament,  too  little  time 
to  acquire  even  an  elementary  knowledge  of  the  condition  of  those  nume- 
rous and  heterogCjieous  communities  for  which  they  have  had  both  to 
administer  and  legislate.  The  persons  with  whom  the  real  management 
of  these  afi'airs  has  or  oug'at  to  have  rested,  have  been  the  permanent  but 
utterly  irresponsible  members  of  the  office.    Thus  the  real  Government 
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Ijf  the  Colony  lias  benn  entirely  dissevered  from  tlie  slight  nominal  res- 
ponsibility which  exists.  Apart  evcti  from  this  great  und  primary  evil  of 
tiie  system,  the  pressure  of  mnllifiirious  Ixisiness  thus  thrown  on  tlie  Colo- 
nial OA'ice,  and  the  repeated  changes  of  its  ostensible  directors,  have  pro- 
duced disorders  in  the  management  of  piililic  business  which  have  occa- 
sioned serious  mischief,  and  very  great  irritation.  Tbis  is  not  my  own 
opinion  merely  ;  for  I  do  l)ut  repeal  that  of  a  Select  Connnittee  of  the 
present  House  of  Assembly,  in  U|)|)er  (Canada,  who,  in  a  Report  dated 
February  8,  18Co,  say — "  It  appears  to  yonr  Committee,  that  one  of  the 
chief  causes  of  dissatisfaction  with  tlie  administialion  ol  Colonial  affairs, 
arises  from  the  frequent  clianges  in  tlie  office  of  Secretary  of  State,  to 
whom  the  Colonial  Department  is  intrusted.  Since  the  time  the  late 
Lord  Bathurst  retired  from  that  charge,  in  1827,  your  Committee  believe 
there  has  not  been  less  than  eight  Colonial  Ministers,  and  that  the  policy 
of  each  successive  Statesman  has  been  more  or  less  marked  l)y  a  differ- 
ence from  that  of  his  j)redecessor.  'J'his  frequency  of  change,  in  itself, 
almost  necessarily  entails  two  evils:  first,  an  imperfect  knowledge  of  the 
affairs  of  the  Colonies,  on  the  part  of  the  Cbief  Secretary,  and  the  con- 
sequent necessity  of  submitting  important  details  to  the  subordinate  OfTi- 
cers  of  the  Department ;  and,  second,  the  want  of  stability  and  firnmess  in 
the  general  policy  of  the  Government — and  which,  of  course,  creates 
much  uneasiness  on  the  part  of  the  Covernors,  and  other  Officers  of  the 
Colonies,  as  to  what  measures  may  he  approved. 

"But  undoubtedly,"  continues  the  Report,  "by  far  the  greatest  objec- 
tion to  the  system  is,  the  impossibility  it  occasions  of  any  Colonial  Minister, 
unaided  by  persons  possessing  local  knowledge,  becoming  acquainted  with 
the  wants,  wishes,  feelings  and  predudices,  ol  the  inhabitants  of  the  Colo- 
nies, during  his  temporary  continuance  in  office,  and  of  deciding  satis- 
factorily upon  the  conflictiDg  statements  and  claims  that  are  brought 
before  him.  A  firm,  unflinching  resolution  to  adhere  to  the  principles  of 
the  Constitution,  and  to  maintain  the  just  and  necessary  powers  of  the 
Crown,  would  do  much  towards  supplying  the  want  of  local  information. 
But  it  would  be  performing  more  than  can  be  reasonably  expected  from 
human  sagacity,  if  any  man  or  set  of  men,  shoulii  always  decide  in  an 
unexceptionable  manner  on  subjects  that  have  their  origin  thousands  of 
miles  from  theseat  of  thelmperial  (Jovernment,  where  they  reside,  and  of 
which  they  have  no  personal  knowledge  whatever;  and  therefore  wrong 
may  be  often  done  to  individuals,  or  a  false  view  taken  of  some  important 
political  question,  that  in  the  end  may  throw  a  whole  community  into 
difficulty  and  dissension,  not  from  the  absence  of  the  most  anxious  desire 
to  do  right,  but  from  an  imperfect  knov.Icdge  of  facts  upon  which  to  form 
an  opinion. 

"To  these  objections,"  adds  the  Report,  "it  may  be  answered,  that 
although  the  Chief  Secretary  of  State  retires  with  a  change  of  Ministers, 
the  Under  Secretaries,  (or  at  least  one  of  them.)  and  the  other  subordinate 
Officers  of  the  Department,  remain  and  hold  their  offices  pernianently— 
and  therefore  informaiicni  upon  all  subjects  can  be  readily  imparted  to  the 
superior  by  the  gentlemen  who  are  thus  retained  ;  and  it  may  be  admitted, 
that  the  knowledge  of  tliis  fact  ought  to  lessen  the  for  "  the  objections 
that  rest  on  other  grounds.  Rut  it  cannot  be  disguised,  ihat  there  is  a 
growing  impatience  and  nnwillingne«son  the  part  of  the  Colonists,  espe- 
cially in  these  extensive  Provinces,  to  have  the  measure?,  of  Govermnent, 
whether  connected  with  their  general  system  of  governmer.  ,  le{;,islatT0U 
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or  patronage,  controlled  hy  persons  who  are  utter  strangers  to  them—not 
responsible,  in  any  way,  lo  themselves  or  the  British  Parliumenl— ami 
who,  perhaps,  beint^  udvanceil  tothel»onice  froni  lengtliof  serviee,or  other 
like  cause,  are  not  rejiaided  as  competent  (perhaps  unjustly)  to  manage 
and  direct  measures  which  they  (llie  Colonists^  deem  of  vital  importance. 
Much  of  this  feeiinj;;  may  be  traced  to  pride;  but  it  is  a  pride  that  springs 
from  an  luiuourablo  and  laudable  feelinj^ — and  always  accompanies  self- 
respect,  true  patriotism  and  love  of  country :  and  it  therefore  ought  not  to 
be  disregarded,  nor  should  any  attempt  be  made  to  lessen  or  control  it,  if 
it  were  possible  to  do  so  ISut  the  imperfection  that  exists  in  the  system 
of  Colonial  Government  that  prevails  in  Enjiland,  is  rendered  more  appa- 
rent by  the  want  of  that  confidence  that  ought  to  be  reposed  in  the  distin- 
guished Officers  who,  from  time  to  time,  are  conunissioned  as  Governors 
to  dilferent  Colonies,  than  by  any  other  fact  that  can  be  distinctly  pointed 
out." 

I  will  now  only  roint  out  one  instance  of  t'lese  evils — and  I  select  it 
because  it  is  an  instance  occurring  in  relation  to  the  most  important  func- 
tion of  the  Executive — namely,  its  exercise  of  the  legislative  prerogative 
of  the  Crown,  and  because  its  existence  has  been  admitted  by  tbo  nresent 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies,  in  his  instructions  to  prede- 

cessor. Lord  Gosford — I  mean  the  reservation  of  bills  for  the  I  .  al  asjent. 
The  "too  frequent  reservation  of  bills"  is  a  "grievance,"  says  His  Lord- 
ship, "of  which  my  inquiries  lead  me  to  believe  the  reality."  And  in  a 
subse  juent  part  of  the  same  Despatch,  His  Lordship  admits  that,  owing  to 
this  cause,  great  mischief  has  been  done,  by  the  wholly  unintentional 
delay  in  giving  the  Royal  assent  to  some  perfectly  unobjectionable  bills, 
having  for  their  object  the  endowment  of  Colleges  by  benevolent  persons. 
This  delay  His  Lordship  describes  as  "chiefly  attributable  to  political 
events,  and  the  consequent  changes  of  the  Colonial  administration  at 
home."  I  know  not  to  what  cause  is  to  be  attributed  a  delay,  which  pro- 
duced, with  respect  to  another  bill,  the  still  more  serious  efl'ect  of  a  doubt 
of  its  legality,  after  it  had  been  considered  and  acted  on  as  law.  This 
bill*  was  reserved  ;  and  the  Royal  assent  was  so  long  delayed,  through 
mere  inadvertence,  that  when  it  was  sent  out  to  the  Colony  as  an  Act,  the 
question  was  raised  whether  the  Royal  Assent  had  been  delayed  beyond 
the  two  years  allowed  by  law,  and  whether,  having  been  so  delayed,  it 
was  valid. 

One  of  the  greatest  of  all  the  evils  arising  from  this  system  of  irrespon- 
sible Government,  was  the  mystery  in  which  the  motives  and  actual  pur- 
poses of  their  Rulers  were  hid  from  the  Colonists  themselves.  The  most 
important  business  of  Government  was  carried  on — not  in  open  discus- 
sions or  public  acts — but  in  a  secret  correspondence  between  the  Governor 
and  the  Secretary  of  State.  Whenever  this  mystery  was  dispelled,  it  was 
long  after  the  worst  effects  had  been  produced  by  doubts  and  misappre- 
hension ;  and  the  Colonies  have  been  frequently  the  last  to  learn  the 
things  that  most  concerned  them,  by  the  publication  of  papers,  on  the 
order  of  the  IJritish  Houses  of  Parliament. 

The  Governor,  thus  slightly  responsible,  and  invested  with  functions  so 
ill-defined,  found  himself  at  tl'.e  head  of  a  system,  in  which  all  his  advisers 
and  subordinates  had  still  less  res])onsibility,  and  duties  still  less  defined. 

*  The  nth  and  10th  firo.  IV.  rhiip.  77.— The  period  began  to  run  in  March,  1829,  a""*  ^he  Royal 
assent  was  not  given  till  Miiy,  Ifltl. 
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Bisqiiiilified  at  fust  by  want  of  local  information,  nod  very  often,  subse- 
quently, by  an  entire  absence  of  nil  acquaintance  witli  the  business  of 
civil  government,  the  Governor,  on  liis  arrival  in  the  colony,  found  him- 
self under  the  necessity  of  being,  in  niiiny  respects,  guided  by  the  persons 
whom  he  found  in  office.  In  no  country,  therefore,  could  there  be  a 
greater  necessity  for  a  proper  deniarciiticni  of  the  business  of  each  public 
officer,  and  of  a  greater  responsibility  resting  on  each.  Now,  I  do  not  at 
all  exaggerate  the  real  state  of  the  case  wlien  I  assert,  tliat  there  is  no 
head  of  any  of  the  most  important  departments  of  pul)lic  business  in  the 
colony.  The  limited  powers  of  the  local  government  in  a  colony  neces- 
sarily obviate  the  necessity  of  any  provision  for  some  of  the  most  import- 
ant departments  which  elsewhere  require  a  superintending  mind.  But 
the  mere  ordinary  administration  of  justice,  police,  education,  public 
works,  and  internal  communications,  of  finance  and  of  trade,  would  re- 
quire the  superintendence  of  persons  competent  to  advise  the  Governor, 
on  their  own  responsibility,  as  to  the  measures  which  should  be  adopted ; 
and  the  additional  labours  which  fall  on  the  heads  of  such  departments 
in  other  countries,  in  devising  improvements  of  the  system  and  the  laws 
relating  to  each,  would  certainly  atford  additional  occupation,  growing 
out  of  the  peculiarly  defective  legislation  and  administration  of  Lower 
Canada.  Yet,  of  no  one  of  these  departments  is  there  any  responsible 
head,  by  whose  advice  the  Governor  may  safely  be  guided.  'J'here  are 
some  subordinate  and  very  capable  officers  in  each  department,  from 
whom  he  is,  in  fact,  compelled  to  get  information  from  time  to  time.  But 
there  is  no  one  to  whom  he,  or  the  public,  can  look  for  the  correct  man- 
agement and  sound  decision  on  the  policy  of  each  of  these  important 
departments. 

The  real  advisers  of  the  Governor  have,  in  fact,  been  the  Executive 
Counci!,  and  an  institution  more  singularly  calculated  for  preventing  the 
responsibility  of  the  acts  of  Government  resting  on  anybody  can  hardly 
be  imagined.  It  is  a  body  of  which  the  constitution  somewhat  resembles 
that  of  the  Privy  Coimcil ;  it  is  bound  bj  a  similar  oath  of  secresy ;  it 
discharges  in  the  same  manner  certain  anomalous  judicial  functions;  and 
its  "  consent  and  advice"  are  required  in  some  cases  in  which  the  obser- 
vance of  that  form  has  been  thought  a  requisite  check  on  the  exercise  of 
particular  prerogati/es  of  the  Ciown.  But  in  other  respects  it  bears  a 
greater  resemblance  lo  a  cabinet,  the  Governor  being  in  the  habit  of  taking 
its  advice  on  most  of  the  important  questions  of  his  policy.  But  as  there 
is  no  division  into  departments  in  the  Council,  there  is  no  individual 
responsibility,  and  no  individual  superintendence.  Each  member  of  the 
Council  takes  an  equal  part  in  all  the  business  brought  before  it.  The  power 
of  removing  members  being  very  rarely  exercised,  liie  Council  is,  in  fact, 
for  the  most  part,  composed  of  persons  placed  in  it  long  ago ;  and  the 
Governor  is  obliged  either  to  take  the  advice  of  persons  in  whom  he  has 
no  confidence,  or  to  consult  only  a  portion  of  the  Council.  The  secresy 
of  the  proceedings  adds  to  the  irresponsibility  of  the  body  ;  and  when  the 
Governor  takes  an  important  step,  it  is  not  known,  or  not  authentically 
known,  wheiiier  he  has  taken  the  advice  of  t?iis  Council  or  not,  what 
members  he  has  consulted,  or  by  the  advice  of  which  of  the  body  he  has 
been  finally  guided.  The  responsibility  of  the  Executive  Council  has 
been  constantly  deinanded  by  the  Reformers  of  Upper  Canada,  and  occa- 
sionally by  those  of  the  Lower  Province.  But  it  is  really  diflicult  to  con- 
ceive how  desirable  responsibility  could  be  attained,  except  by   altering 
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kS\«  wuikiiii;  of  lliis  caiiiibruuk  iiiiicUiiie,  and  plauiug  ilie  UuineM  ul  th« 
vdi'iuus  dcpartiiieiils  of  goveriiineiit  in  tlie  iiHiids  ul'  cum()etcnt   public 

Ill  tlie  ordinary  course  of*  public  busiiiesii  in  tiie  colony,  alinuktull  inai- 
ter»  come,  in  fact,  before  the  Governor,  or  his  iininediHte  assistant,  th« 
civil  secretary  of  the  Province.  I'hQ  civil  secretary's  office  is,  in  fact, 
the  one  general  public  ofiice  in  whicii  almost  every  species  of  bu>inesi 
originatei,  or  through  which  it  passes  in  some  stage  or  oth6r.  The  ap- 
plications which  every  day  reach  this  ofYice  show  the  singular  want  of 
proper  organization  in  the  Province,  and  the  great  confusion  of  ideps 
respecting  the  functions  of  government,  generated  in  the  minds  of  the 
im^ple.  A  very  considerable  propot:tiuu  consists  of  lequests  to  thtt 
uovernor  to  interfere  with  tite  course  of  civil  justice.  Every  decision  of 
subordinate  oflficers  is  made  matter  of  appeal ;  and  no  reference  to  the 
|)roper  department  satisfies  the  applicanti>,  whn  imagine  that  they  have  a 
right  toclaiin  a  per«onal  investigation  of  every  case  by  the  Glovernor  or 
the  Civii  Secretary.  "The  appeals  from  the  past  are  equally  numerous ; 
and  it  appears  to  be  expected  Uiat  every  new  Governor  should  sit  in  judg- 
laeni  on  every  decision  of  any  or  all  of  his  predecessors,  which  happens 
to  have  dliwatisiled  the  applicant. 

Aut  if  such  is  the  bud  organii^ation  and  imperfection  of  tiic  system  at 
tke  seat  of  government,  it  may  be  easily  believed  that  the  remainder  pf 
the  Province  enjoyed  no  very  vigorous  or  coinplete  administration.  In 
fact,  beyond  the  walls  of  Quebec,  all  regular  administration  of  the  country 
jippeared  to  cease ;  and  there  literally  was  hardly  a  single  public  officer 
of  the  civil  government,  except  in  Montreal  and  Three  Rivers,  to  whom 
any  order  could  be  directed.  The  sulici*or-general  commonly  resides  at 
Montreal ;  and  in  each  of  the  districts  theie  is  a  sheriflf.  In  the  rest  qf 
the  Province  t\}cte  is  no  sheriff',  no  mayor,  no  constable,  no  superior  ad- 
ttinislrative  officer  of  any  kind.  There  are  no  county,  no  municipal,  no 
parochial  offigers,  either  named  by  the  Crown,  or  elected  by  the  people. 
Tliere  is  a  body  of  unpaid  justices  of  (lie  peace,  whom  I  will  d<>scribe  more 
particularly  hereafter.  The  officers  of  the  militia  used  to  be  employed 
tor  purposes  of  police,  as  far  as  regarded  the  service  of  criminal  warrants; 
tjut  their  services  were  voluntary,  and  not  very  assiduous;  and  the  wholtf 
body  is  now  completely  disorganised.  In  every  case  in  which  any  infor- 
mation was  required  by  llie  government,  or  any  service  was  to  be  per- 
formed in  a  remote  part  of  the  Province,  it  was  necessary  either  to  send 
some  one  to  the  spot,  or  to  find  out,  by  inquiry  at  the  seat  of  government, 
the  name  of  some  resident  there  whoni  it  was  advisable  and  safe  to  consult 
on  the  subject,  or  direct  to  do  the  act  required.  In  the  &tale  of  parties 
in  the  country,  such  a  step  could  hardly  ever  be  taken  without  trusting  to 
very  suspicious  information,  or  delegating  power  to  persons  who  would 
be,^or  be  suspected  of  being,  likely  to  abiise  it. 

This  utter  want  of  any  machinery  of  executive  government  in  the  Pro- 
vince is  not,  perhaps,  more  striking  than  might  be  observed  in  some  of 
the  most  flourishing  portions  of  the  American  continent.  But  in  the 
greater  part  of  the  slates  to  wliich  I  refer,  tlie  want  of  me.^ns  at  the  dis- 
posal of  the  central  executive  is  amply  supplied  by  tiie  eliiciency  of  the 
muiriuipal  institutions;  and  even  wheit;  iliese  are  wanting,  or  imperfect, 
the  energy  and  self-governing  habits  of  an  Anglo-Saxon.popniation  enable 
it  to  combine  whenever  a  necessity  arises.  But  the  French  populatior^ 
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tC  Lower  Cunacla  possusitesi  neither  such  instiluiions  nor  such  u  chitruc(6/^ 
Accustuined  lu  rely  entirely  on  the  i;overinnent,  it  hus  no  |io\ver  of  doini^ 
anything  for  itself,  much  less  (if  aiding  the  central  authority. 

Tlie  utter  want  of  municipal  institutions  giving  the  people  any  countrol 
over  their  local  alfairs,  may  indeed  be  considered  as  one  of  the  main  causes 
uf  the  failure  of  repreisentative  government,  and  of  the  bad  adniinistiatioii 
of  the  country.  If  the  wise  example  of  those  countries  in  which  a  free 
representative  government  has  alone  worked  well,  had  been  in  all  respects 
followed  in  Lower  Canada,  care  would  have  been  taken  that,  ut  the  same 
time  that  a  Parliamentary  system,  based  on  a  very  extended  suffrage,  was 
introduced  into  the  country,  the  people  should  have  been  entrusted  with 
a  complete  control  over  their  own  local  afl'airs,  and  been  trained  for  taking 
their  part  in  the  concerns  of  the  Province,  by  their  experience  in  the 
maniigement  of  that  local  business  which  was  most  interesting  and  most 
easily  intelligible  to  them.  Itut  the  inhabitants  of  Lower  Canada  were 
unhappily  initiated  into  self-government  at  exactly  the  wrong  end,  and 
those  who  were  not  trusted  with  the  management  of  a  parish,  were  ena- 
bled, by  their  votes,  to  influence  the  destinies  of  a  state.  During  mj 
stay  in  the  Province,  I  appointed  a  commission  to  inquire  into  its  muni- 
cipal institutions,  and  the  practicability  of  introducing  an  effective  and 
free  system  for  the  management  of  local  affairs.  The  gentlemen  entrusted 
with  this  inquiry  had,  when  they  were  interrupted  in  their  labours,  made 
considerable  progress  towards  preparing  a  report,  which  will,  I  hope, 
develope,  in  a  full  and  satisfactory  manner,  the  extent  of  the  existing 
evil,  and  the  nntuteof  the  practicable  remedies. 

Tiieru  never  has  been,  in  fact,  any  institution  in  Lower  Canada,  in 
which  any  portion  of  the  French  population  have  been  brought  together 
for  any  administrative  purpose,  nor  is  there  among  the  divisions  of  the 
country  any  one  which  has  been  constituted  with  a  view  lo  such  an  end. 
The  larger  divisions,  called  ''  districts,"  are  purely  judicial  divisions.^* 

The  counties  may  be  called  merely  parliamentary  divitions;  for  I 
know  of  no  purpose  for  which  they  appear  to  have  been  constituted, 
except  for  the  election  of  members  for  the  House  of  Assembly;  and 
during  the  present  suspension  of  representative  government,  they  are 
merely  arbitrary  and  useless  geographical  divisions.  There  are  no  hun- 
dreds, or  corresponding  sub-divisions  of  counties.  The  parishes  are 
purely  ecclesiastical  divisions,  and  may  be  altered  by  the  Catholic  bish- 
ops. The  only  rnstitution  in  the  natine  of  local  management,  in  which 
the  people  have  any  voice,  is  the  fahrique,  by  which  provision  is  made 
for  the  repairs  of  the  Catholic  churches. 

The  townships  are  inhabited  entirely  by  a  population  of  British  and 
American  origin  ;  and  may  be  said  to  be  divisions  established  for  sur- 
veying, rather  than  any  other  purposes.  The  eastern  townships  present 
a  lamentable  contrast  in  the  management  of  all  focal  matters  to  the  bor- 
dering state  of  Vermont,  in  which  the  municipal  institutions  are  the  most 
complete,  it  is  said,  of  any  part  even  of  New  England.  In  any  new  set- 
tled district  of  New  England,  a  small  number  of  families  settling  within 
a  certain  distance  of  each  other,  are  innnediately  empowered  by  law  to 
assess  themselves  for  local  purposes,  and  to  elect  local  officers.  The 
settlers  in  the  eastern  townships,  many  of  whom  are  natives  of  New  Eng- 
land, and  all  of  whom  can  contrast  the  state  of  things  on  their  own,  with 
that  which  is  to  be  seen  on  the  other  side  of  the  lino,  have  a  serious  and 
geneva!  cause  of  discontent  in  the  very  inferior  management  of  all  theiv 
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own  tocal  concerns.  The  government  uppeari  even  to  linve  iliscoiiragcd 
the  American  settler;!  from  introducing  tlieir  own  iniinicipiil  iniititufions 
by  common  assent.  "I  nnderstnofi,"  says  INlr.  RiclinrdK,  in  a  Report 
!o  the  Secretary  of  State  of  the  Colonies,  ordered  by  the  Ilon^e  of  Com- 
mons to  be  printed  in  March,  18:^12,  "that  the  Vcrmonters  liad  crossed 
the  line,  and  purtially  occupied  several  townships,  hririKing  with  them 
their  own  municipal  customs;  and  that  when  the  impropriety  of  electing 
their  own  officert  was  pointed  out  to  thcni,  they  had  quickly  given  ihem 
up,  and  promised  to  conform  tn  those  of  Canada." 

But  the  want  of  municipal  institutions  has  been  and  is  most  glaringly 
re.Tiarkable  in  Quebec  and  Montreal.  These  cities  were  incorporated  a 
few  years  ago  by  a  temporary  I'rovinciul  Act,  of  which  the  renewal  was 
rejected  in  183G.  Since  that  lime  these  cities  have  been  without  any 
municipal  government ;  and  the  disgraceful  state  of  the  streets,  and  the 
utter  absence  of  lighting,  are  consequences  which  arrest  the  attention  of 
all,  and  seriously  atl'ect  the  comfort  and  security  of  the  inhabitants. 

The  worst  effects  of  this  most  faulty  system  of  general  administration 
will  be  developed  in  the  view  which  1  shall  hereafter  give  of  the  practices 
adopted  with  respect  to  the  public  lands,  and  the  settlement  of  the  Pro- 
vince, but  which  I  postpone  for  the  present,  because  I  purpose  consider- 
ing this  subject  with  reference  to  all  the  North  American  Provinces.— 
But  I  must  here  notice  the  mischievous  results  prominently  exhibited  in 
the  provision  which  the  qovornment  of  Lower  Canada  makes  for  the  first 
want  of  a  people,  the  efficient  administration  of  justice. 

The  law  of  the  Province  and  the  administration  of  justice  are,  in  fact, 
n  patch-work  of  the  results  of  the  interference  at  difl'erent  times  of  dif- 
ferent legislative  powers,  each  proceeding  on  utterly  diflVrent  and  gene- 
rally incomplete  views,  and  each  utterly  rejrirdless  of  the  other.  The 
law  itself  is  a  mass  of  incoherent  and  confl'n  ing  laws,  part  French,  part 
English,  and  with  the  lino  between  each  very  confusedly  drawn.  Thus, 
the  criminal  law  is  tlie  criminal  law  of  lilngland,  as  it  was  introduced  in 
1774,  with  such  modifications  as  have  since  been  made  by  the  Provincial 
Legislature,  it  being  now  disputed  whether  the  Provincial  Legislature 
had  any  power  to  make  any  change  whatever  in  that  law,  and  it  not 
being  at  all  clear  what  is  the  extent  of  the  phrase  "criminal  law,"  The 
civil  law  is  the  ancient  civil  law,  also  modified  in  some,  but  unfortunately 
very  few  respects;  and  these  modifications  have  been  almost  exclusively 
cflTected  by  acts  of  the  British  Parliament  and  by  ordinances  of  the  Cro- 
vernor  and  council  constituted  under  llie  Quebec  Act.  The  French  law 
of  evidence  prevails  in  ail  civil  matters,  with  a  special  exception  of 
"  CO  imercial"  cases,  in  which  it  is  provided  that  the  English  law  is  to 
be  adopted ;  but  no  two  lawyers  agree  in  their  definition  of  "  commercial." 

For  judicial  purposes,  the  Province  is  divided  into  four  superior  dis- 
tricts, having  unlimited  and  supreme  original  jurisdiction,  and  one  infe- 
rior, with  limited  jurisdiction.  The  four  superior  are  those  of  Quebec 
and  Montreal,  Three  Rivers,  and  St.  Francis ;  the  inferior,  that  of  Gasp6. 

The  district  of  Gasp6  is  subordinate  to  that  of  Quebec,  with  some  spe- 
cial provisions  for  the  administration  of  justice  within  it  under  a  particu- 
lar Provincial  Act,  which  expires  next  May.  I  could  obtain  no  very 
satisfactory  information  respecting  this  district,  except  that  everybody 
appeared  to  be  of  opinion  that,  from  its  distance  and  scanty  population, 
it  had  always  met  with  very  little  attention  from  either  the  legislature  or 
the  executive  government.     About  the  administration  of  justice  therein, 
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I  coirid  hardly  obtain  any  information  ;  indeed,  on  tmc  occasion,  it  being 
Accessary,  for  wjnie  particular  purpose,  ir,  ascertain  the  fact,  innnirj 
ivas  made  at  all  the  public  ofTices  in  Quebec,  whether  or  not  tVere 
was  any  coroner  for  Gaspe.  It  was  a  long  time  before  any  informatioir 
eould  be  got  on  this  point,  anrf  rt  \v9S  at  }asl  in  some  measure  clearer}  dp^ 
by  the  Acc6unlant-iGieneral  discovering  an  esKimate  for  the  salary  of  such 
an  Officer.  The  on\y  positive  information,  therefore,  that  I  can  give 
respecting  the  present  admruistration  of  justice  in  Gaspfe  is,  ihtjt  I  re- 
reived  a  petition  from  the  inhabttams,  praying  that  the  Act  by  which  it  i» 
regulated  might  not  be  renewed. 

Each  of  the  Cottrts  of  Quebec  and  IVfontreal  has  a  Chief  Justice,  and 
three  Puisn6  Judges;  there  is  but  one  Judge  in  each  of  the  Disirtots  of 
I'hree  Rivers  and  St.  Francis.  During  tern*  time,  Judges  fKom  ot^w* 
Districts  make  up  the  Benrh  in  these  two. 

In  all  civil  cases,  these  Courts  have  original  jurisdiction  to  an  unlimited 
amount;  and  in  spite  of  the  immense  e:itent  of  all,  bi^  particulaifj;  of 
the  two  greater  D'rsiricts,  tho  partiei>  are,  in  almost  all  cases,  brpuglH  »i> 
to  the  chief  Towns  for  the  trial  of  theiv  ctoses. 

An  attempf,  hvtt  of  a  very  trifling  and  abortive  character,  ha»been  made 
to  introduce  the  English  system  of  Circuits.  The  Judges  of  these  Districts 
make  Circuits  once  a  year,  in  order  to  try  causes  in  which  the  disjputed 
value  is  not  more  than  £I0,  Ste>!Jng.  The  limitation  of  the  value — the 
introduction  of  Small  Debt  Comts,  and  the  consequent  failure  of  attend- 
ance on  the  part  of  a  Bar  during  their  progress — and  the  very  insufTicient 
lime  allotted  for  the  stay  at  each  place — have,  I  am  informed,  rendered 
these  Circuits  almost  useless;  and  even  the  suits  which  n..ght  be  tried  at 
the  Circuits,  are  generally,  in  preference,  carried  up  for  trial  to  the  chief 
places  of  these  Districts. 

There  are  some  co«T>plaints  that  excessive  fees  are  taken  in  the  Courfs 
of  Montreal  and  Quebec.  The  distribution  of  legal  patronage  is  a  matter 
of  great,  it  is  not  easy  to  say,  of  how  just  complaint ;  but  the  substantial 
evil  of  the  administration  of  civil  justice  consists  in  the  practical  denial 
of  it— caused  by  the  utter  inefficiency  of  th«  '"^irouit  system,  ?iifl  the  enor- 
mous expense  and  cVelay  of  carrying  every  suit,  where  the  value  in  dispute 
im  more  than  £10,  Sterling,  from  the  extremities  of  the  three  large  anrf 
settled  Districts  of  the  Province,  to  tlie  threeDistrictTowns — in  the  vicious 
constitution  of  the  inferior  tribunals,  by  \yhich  it  has  been  attempted  ta 
.tupply  the  want  of  an  effective  system,  either  of  Circuits  or  local  Courts— 
and  in  the  very  faufty  nature  of  the  supreme  appellate  jurisdiction  of  tbe^ 
^evince. 

The  minor  Iftigation  of  the  coerntry  is,  in  fact,  carried  on  throughout 
these  three  DliUicts  in  the  Courts  of  the  Commissioners  of  Small  Gau«es. 
These  Courts  are  established  in  the  different  Parishes,  by  the  Governor, 
on  an  application  made  by  a  certain  number  of  the  Parishioners^  apcordin^ 
to  forrn^  prescribed  by  the  Provincial  Statute,  in  which  this  institution 
takes  its  rise,  and  have  jurisdiction  over  all  debts  not  exceeding,  twewty- 
five  dollars,  equal  to  £6  5s.  Currency.  The  Commissioners  are  appointed 
by  the  Governor,  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  petitioners;  these  ar^ 
residents  in  the  parish,  and  almost  wholly  unversed  in  law.  The  cqn&tif- 
tution  of  these  Courts  is,  in  fact,  nothing  else  in  substance  but  an  elective 
judiciary — elected  under  the  most  irregular,  fraudulent  and  absi^rd  elec- 
toral system  that  could  possibly  be  devised.  I  cannot  better  illustrate  this 
description,  than  by  narrating  simply  .he  mode  in  which  the  appointment 
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h,  in  fact,  made.     It  is,  Jiud  has  for  a  lung  lime  l)een,  left  a>mn<;t  ent>ref^ 
In  the  hwnds  of  a  subordinate  assistant,  in  tlie  Civil  Secretary's  Office. 
This  gentleman  stated  that  he  took  no  steps,  and  indeed  by  law  he  rould 
not,  until  he  received  a  petition,  with  the  requisite  number  or  names 
attached.      His  impression  was,    that    these   signatures  were  generally 
obtained  by  assiduous  canvassing  in  the  parish,  generally  on  the  part  of 
some  person  who  wanted  the  appointment  of  ClerU,  which  is  paid,  and 
who  look  this  trouble,  in  order  to  secure  the  nomination  of  Commission- 
ers, from  whom  he  expected  to  get  the  appointment.     After  some  inquiry 
from  any  person  whom  this  Assistant  Secretary  tliought  proper  to  consult, 
respecting  the  characters  of  the  persons  proposed,  they  were,  almost  as  a 
matter  of  course,  appointed.     After  a  short  time,  if  some  other  jjersun  in 
the  District  happened  to  acquire  more  popularity,  and  to  covet   he  office, 
a  petition  was  got  up,  containing  charges  against  the  occnpp.nt  of  the 
office,  and  praying  for  his  removal,  and  the  sul  stitiition  cf  his  rival.— 
Upon  most  of  the  appointments,  also,  there  arose  long  controversies  res- 
pecting the    politics,    qualification  and  character,  of  the  candidate  for 
office  ;  and  a  removal  or  new  appointment  was  always  attributed  to  some 
political  causes,  by  the  newspapers  of  each  party  or  race.     The  inquiry 
into  the  qualification  of  persons  proposed — the  investigation  of  the  charges 
made — the  defence  urged  in  reply — and  the  distant  and  unsatisfactory 
evidence  adduced  in  support  of  each — formed  a  large  proportion  of  the 
business  of  the  Civil  Secretary's  Office.      Whatever  appointment  wa» 
made,  the  Government  was  sure  to  create  dissatisfaction  ;  and  the  admi- 
nistration of  justice  was  left  in  the  hands  of  incompetent  men,  whose 
ftppointment  had  been  made  in  such  a  manner,  as  even,  sometimes,  to 
render  their  integrity  suspicious,  in  the  eyes,  not  only  of  those  who  had 
opposed,  but  also  of  those  who  had  supported  their  nomination.     I  shall 
only  add,  that  sometime  previous  to  my  leaving  the  Province,  I  was  very 
warmly  and  forcibly  urged,  by  the  highest  legal  autliorities  in  the  country^ 
to  abolish  all  these  tribunals  at  once,  on  tlie  ground  that  a  great  many  of 
them,  being  composed  entirely  of  disaffected  French  Canadians,  were 
busily    occupied    in  harrassing  loyal  Subjects,   by    entertaining  actions 
against  them,  on  account  of  the  part  they  had  taken  in  the  late  insurrec- 
tion.    There  is  no  appeal  from  their  decision  ;  and  it  was  stated  that  they 
had,  in  the  most  bare-faced  manner,  given  damages  against  loyal  personSf 
for  acts  done  in  the  discharge  of  their  duty,  and  judgments  by  default 
against  persons  who  were  absent,    as  volunteers  in  the   service   of -the 
Queen,   and   enforced    their  judgment   by  levying   distresses  on   their 
property. 

i  must  flow  turn  from  the  lowest  to  the  highest  civil  tribunal  of  the 
Province.  In  a  country  in  which  the  administration  of  justice  is  so 
imperfect  in  all  the  inferior  stages,  and  in  which  two  different  and  often 
conflicting  systems  of  law  are  administered  by  Judges,  whose  professional 
education  and  origin  necessarily  cause  different  leanings  in  favour  of  the 
respective  systems  in  which  each  is  more  particularly  versed,  the  existence 
of  a  good,  and  available  appellate  jurisdiction,  which  may  keep  the  law 
uniform  and  certain,  is  matter  of  much  greater  importance  than  in  those 
countries  in  which  the  law  is  homogeneous,  and  its  administration  by  the 
subordinate  tribunals  is  satisfactory.  But  the  appellate  jurisdiction  of 
Lower  Canada  is  vested  in  the  Executive  Council — a  body  established 
simply  for  political  purposes — and  composed  of  persons  in  great  part 
having  no  legal  qualifications  whatsoever.    The  Executive  Council  sits 
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A9  a  Court  of  Appeal,  four  times  in  tlie  yeRr,  nnd  fur  tiie  space  of  ten 
days  during  each  Session  ;  and  on  these  occasions  the  two  Chief  Justices 
of  Quebec  and  Montreal  were,  ex  officio,  i'residcnts— and  each  in  turn 
presided,  when  appeals  from  the  other's  District  were  heard.     The  laymen 
who  were  present  to  make  up  the  necessary  quorum  of  five,  as  a  matter 
of  course,  left  the  whole  matter  to  ihe  presiding  Chief  Justice,  except  in 
some  instances,  in  which  party  feelings  or  pecuniary  inreresis  are  asserted 
to  have  induced  the  unprofessional  members  to  attend  in  unusual  num- 
bers, to  disregard  the  authority  of  the  Chief  Justice,  and  to  pervert  the 
law.     In  the  general  run  of  cases,  therefore,  the  decision  was  left  to  the 
President  alone :  and  each  Chief  Justice  became,  in  consequence,  the 
real  Judge  of  Appeal  fr:?m  the  whole  Couit  of  the  other  District.     It  is  a 
matter  of  perfect  and  undisputed  notoriety,  that  this  system  has  produced 
the  r^ults  which  ought  to  have  been  foreseen  as  inevitable;  and  that,  for 
some  time  before  I  arrived  in  the  Province,  the  two  Chief  Justices  had 
constantly  differed  in  opinion  upon  some  most  important  points,  and  had 
been  in  the  hal)it  of  generally  reversing  each  other's  judgments.     Not 
only,  therefore,  was  the  law  uncertain  and  different  in  the  two  Districts, 
but,  owing  to  the  ultimate  power  of  the  Court  of  Appeal,  that  which  was 
Ihe  real  law  of  each  District  was  that  which  was  held  not  to  be  law  by  the 
Judges  of  that  District.     This  is  not  merely  an  inference  of  my  own  ;  it 
is  very  clear  that  it  was  the  general  opinion  of  the  profession  and  Ihe  pub- 
lic.    The  Court  of  Appeal,  as  re-modelled  by  me,  at  the  only  sit«in^ 
which  it  held,  reversed  all  but  one  of  the  judgnienis  brought  before  it. 
This  induced  a  member  of  the  (>ourt  to  remark  to  one  of  the  Chirtf  Jus- 
tices, that  so  genera!  a  reversal  of  the  law  of  a  very  competent  Court 
below,  by  a  tribunal  so  coiupetcnt  as  the  Court  of  Appeals  then  was, 
appeared  to  him  ntterly  inexplicable  :  inasmuch  as  it  could  in  nowise  be 
attributed,   as  it  was  before,  to  the  influence  of  a  single  Judge.     The 
reply  of  the  Chief  Justice  was,  that  the  matter  was  easily  accounted  for; 
that  the  system  previously  adopted  in  the  Court  of  Appeals,  had  rendered 
the  decision  of  the  Court  below  so  complete  a  nullity,  that  the  parties  and 
counsel  below  often  would  not  take  tlie  trouble  to  enter  into  the   real 
merits  of  their  case — and  that  the  real  bearing  and  law  of  the  case  were, 
generally,  most  fully  stated  before  the  Court  of  Appe.Is. 

As  the  business  of  the  Court  of  Appeals  was  thus  of  great  extent  and 
importance,  it  became  necessary  that,  having  from  political  considerations 
altered  the  composition  of  the  Ji^xecutive  Council,  1  should  re-organize 
the  Court  of  Appeals.  I  determined  to  do  this  upon  the  best  principle 
that  I  could  carry  into  effect,  under  the  circimistances  of  the  case  ;  for, 
as  the  constitution  of  the  Court  of  Appeals  is  prescribed  by  the  Constitu- 
tional Act,  I  could  not  vest  the  appellate  jurisdiction  in  any  other  b6dy 
than  the  Executive  Council.  I  called,  therefore,  to  the  Executive  Coun- 
cil, the  Chief  Justice  and  one  Puisni;  Judge  from  each  of  the  two  Districts 
of  Quebec  and  Montreal,  and  by  summoning  also  the  Judge  of  Three 
Rivers,  I  gave  the  niembers  of  the  two  conflicting  tribunals  an  impartial 
arbiter,  in  the  person  of  M.  Valliere  de  St.  Real,  admitted,  by  universL'l 
consent,  to  be  the  ablest  French  lawyer  in  the  Province.  Itut  the  regu- 
lations of  the  Executive  Council,  which  it  was  supposed  I  could  not  alter 
in  this  case,  required  the  presence  of  a  quorum  of  five;  and  as  no  Judge) 
could  sit  on  an  appeal  from  his  own  Court,  .  had  now  only  provided 
three  for  every  appeal  from  the  two  greater  Disi/icts.  In  order  to  make 
up  the  quorum,  Ihe  Court  was  therefore  attended  by  two  other  Executive 
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tJoUncllldrs— one  of  whom,  by  his  thorough  knowledge  of  com^ercitjl 
law,  and  his  general  legal  experience,  was  commonly  admitted  to  havcf 
rendered  essential  service.  I  believe  I  may  confidently  say,  that  the  deci- 
sions of  this  Court  carried  far  greater  weight  than  those  of  any  previoos 
Court  of  Appeals. 

The  further  appeal  to  the  Privy  Council,  allowed  in  eases  ^here  the 
Value  was  above  i;500,  is,  from  the  great  delay  and  great  expense  attend- 
ant on  it,  hardly  ever  resorted  to.  The  establishment  of  a  good  appel- 
late jurisdiction  for  the  whole  of  the  North  American  colonies  is  there- 
fore greatly  desired  by  every  Province ,  and  a  competent  tribunal  for 
this  purpose  would  spare  the  cost  and  delay  of  a  resort  to  the  Privy  Coun- 
cil, and  answer  all  the  purposes  proposed  to  be  attained  by  the  present 
double  system  of  appeal. 

The  evils  of  the  system  of  criminal  justice  are  not  so  various,  birt  from 
the  faulty  judicial  division  and  administrative  system  of  the  Provincet 
the  defects  which  exist  in  the  constitution  of  the  courts  of  justice  are  even 
more  severely  feft  in  this  department ;  for,  except  at  the  principal  towns 
of  the  five  districts,  there  is  not  the  slightest  provision  fur  criminal  jus- 
tice, and  to  these  places  all  prisoners  must  be  brought  for  trial  from  the 
the  most  remote  parts,  subject  to  their  jurisdiction.  Thus,  from  the  ex- 
treme settlements  on  tiie  Ottawa,  where  is  now  the  great  seat  of  the  lum- 
ber trade,  and  of  the  large  and  wild  population  which  it  brings  together, 
all  prisoners  have  to  be  carried  to  a  distance  of  two  hundred  miles,  hf 
bad  and  uncertain  means  of  conveyance,  to  Montreal  for  trial.  On  tho 
left  bank  of  the  Ottawa  the  law  has,  according  to  a  higii  legal  authority, 
no  power.  It  was  but  lately  that  a  violent  mob,  called  Shiners,  for  a 
long  time  set  the  law  at  defiance,  and  hud  entirely  at  their  mercy  tho 
large  properties  invested  in  that  part  of  the  country. 

Besides  those  in  the  five  places  above  mentioned,  there  are  only  threA 
uouniy  gaols,  one  of  which  is  in  the  district  of  Qaspc  There  are  no  ses- 
sions held  in  any  other  than  those  places.  At  the  Quebec,  Montreal  and 
Three  Rivers  quarter  sessions  there  were,  some  years  ago,  professional 
and  salaried  chairmen,  but  the  Assembly  discontinued  them.  There  are 
sheriffs  only  in  the  districts,  and  not  in  each  county.  They  are  named 
by  the  Crown  for  life,  and  are  removable  at  pleasure.  The  offices  af6 
very  lucrative,  and  are  said  to  have  been  frequently  disposed  of  frond 
personal  or  political  favouritism.  It  is  also  matter  of  complaint,  that 
insufficient  security  has  been  taken  from  those  appointed  to  them;  and 
many  individuals  have  consequently  sustained  very  serious  loss  from  thtt 
defalcation  of  sheriffs. 

But  the  most  serious  mischief  in  the  administration  of  criminal  justice, 
arises  from  the  entire  perversion  of  the  institution  of  juries,  by  the  poK- 
tical  and  national  prejudices  of  tho  people.  The  trial  by  jury  was  introi> 
duced  with  the  rest  of  the  English  criminal  law.  For  a  long  time  the 
composition  of  both  grand  and  petit  juries  was  settled  by  the  Governor, 
and  they  were  at  first  taken  from  the  cities,  which  were  the  chefa  Iktix 
of  the  district.  Complaints  were  made  that  this  gave  an  undue  prepon- 
derance to  the  British  in  those  cities;  though,  from  the  proportions  of 
the  population,  it  is  not  very  obvious  how  they  could  thereby  obtain  more 
than  an  equal  share.  In  consequence,  however,  of  these  complaints,  an 
order  was  issued  under  the  government  of  Sir  James  Kempt,  directing 
the  sheriffs  to  take  the  juries  not  only  from  the  cities,  but  from  the  adja- 
cent country,  for  fifteen  leagues  in  every  direction.     An  act  was  subse- 
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queii  y  passed,  coniinunly  culled  "Mr.  Yiger's  Jurjr  Act,"  extending 
lliesi  limits  to  those  of  the  district,  "the  principle  of  taking  the  jurjr 
from  the  whole  district,  to  which  the  jurisdiction  of  the  court  extended, 
is  undoubtedly  in  conformity  with  the  principles  of  English  law ;  and 
Mr.  Viger's  Act,  adopting  the  other  regulations  of  the  English  jury  law, 
provided  a  fair  selection  of  juries.  But  if  we  consider  the  hostility  and 
proportions  of  the  two  races,  the  practical  effect  of  this  law  was  to  give 
the  French  an  entire  preponderance  in  the  juries.  This  act  was  one  of 
the  temporary  acts  of  the  Assembly,  and  having  expired  in  l8S6,  the 
I^egislative  Council  refused  to  renew  it.  Since  that  period,'  therd  has 
been  no  jury  law  whatever.  The  composition  of  the  juries  has  been 
altogether  in  the  hands  of  the  government :  private  instructions,  however, 
have  been  given  to  the  sheriff  to  act  in  conformity  with  Sir  James  Kenipt's 
ordinance ;  but  though  he  has  always  done  so,  the  public  have  had  no 
security  for  any  fairness  in  the  selection  of  the  juries.  There  was  no 
visible  check  on  (he  sheriff;  the  public  knew  that  he  could  pack  »  jury 
whenever  he  pleased,  and  supposed,  as  a  matter  of  course,  that  an  officer 
holding  a  lucrative  appointment  at  the  pleasure  of  government  would  be 
ready  to  carry  into  effect  those  unfair  designs  which  they  were  always 
ready  to  attribute  to  the  government.  When  I  arrived  in  the  Province 
the  public  was  expecting  the  trials  of  the  persons  accused  of  participation 
in  the  late  insurrection.  I  was  on  the  one  hand  informed  by  the  law 
officers  of  the  Crown  and  the  highest  judicial  authorities,  that  not  the 
slightest  chance  existed  under  any  (air  system  of  getting  a  jury  that 
would  convict  any  of  these  men,  however  clear  the  evidence  of  their 
guilt  might  be;  and  on  the  other  side  I  was  given  to  understand  that  the 
l^risoners  and  their  friends  supposed  that,  as  a  matter  of  course,  they 
tv'ould  be  tried  by  packed  juries,  and  that  even  the  most  clearly  innocem 
t»{  them  would  be  convicted. 

It  is,  indeed,  a  lamentable  fact,  which  must  not  be  concealed,  that  there 
does  not  exist  in  the  minds  of  the  people  of  this  Province  the  slightest 
confidence  in  the  administration  of  criminal  justice ;  nor  were  the  cont- 
plaints,  or  the  apparent  grounds  for  them,  confined  to  one  party. 

The  French  complain  that  the  institution  of  both  grand  and  petit  juries 
have  been  repeatedly  tampered  with  against  them.  They  complain  that 
when  it  has  suited  the  interests  of  the  government  to  protect  persons  guilty 
of  grpss  offences  aguinst  the  French  party,  they  have  attained  their  end 
by  packing  the  grand  jury.  Great  excitement  has  long  existed  among 
the  French  party  in  consequence  of  a  riot  which  took  place  at  the  election 
for  the  West  Ward  of  Montreal,  in  May  1852,  on  which  occasion  the 
troops  were  called  out,  fired  on  the  people,  and  killed  three  of  them.— 
An  indictment  was  preferred  ai^ainst  the  magistrates  and  officers  who 
ordered  the  troops  to  fire.  It  was  urged  by  the  French  that  the  grand 
jury  was  composed  almost  entirely  of  Englishmen,  that  twelve  outof  the 
twenty-three  were  taken  ftom  the  parish  of  Lnchine,  the  smallest  in  the 
whole  island ;  a  selection  which,  they  said,  could  hardly  be  attributed  to 
tnere  chance,  and  that  they  were  not  in  the  usual  station  in  life  of  grarnd 
jurymen.  The  opposite  party,  it  must  be  observed,  however,  argued  that 
this  apparent  selection  of  a  majority  of  the  grand  jury  from  a  singje  paF- 
ish  was  a  necessary  result  of  somo  ill-contrived  provision  of  Mr.  Viger's 
Jury  Act.  The  bill  was  thrown  out,  und  all  judicial  investigation  into 
the  circumstances  consequently  quashed.  I  am  merely  mentioning  the 
complaints  of  parties.     1  know  not  wlietlier  the  preceding  allegations 
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were  well  founded,  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  such  was  the  imprea* 
•ion  produced  among  the  French  Canadians  by  these  proceedings,  which, 
in  their  minds,  completely  destroyed  all  confidence  in  the  administration 
of  justice. 

The  French  Canadians  further  complain  that  the  favourable  decision 
of  a  grand  jury  was  of  no  avail  to  those  who  had  fallen  under  the  displea- 
sure of  the  government.  There  are  several  instances  in  the  recent  his- 
tory of  Lower  Canada,  in  which  an  attorney-general,  being  dissatisfied 
with  the  conduct  of  the  grand  jury  in  ignoring  a  bill,  either  repeated  l)y  pre- 
ferred indictments  for  the  SHme  offence,  until  he  obtained  a  grand  jury 
which  would  find  them,  or  filed  ex  officio  informations. 

Nor  are  the  complaints  of  the  English  population  of  a  less  serious  na- 
ture. They  assert,  unhappily  on  two  undisputable  grounds,  that  the  Ca- 
nadian grand  and  petit  juries  have  invariably  used  their  power  to  insure 
impunity  to  such  of  their  countrymen  as  had  been  guilty  of  political 
offences.  The  case  of  Chartrand  is  not  the  only  one  in  which  it  is  gene- 
rally believed  that  this  has  been  done.  The  murderers  of  an  Irish  private 
soldier  of  the  24th  Regiment,  of  the  name  of  Hands,  are  asserted  to  have 
been  saved  by  an  equally  gross  violation  of  their  oath'-  on  the  part  of  the 
jury.  A  respectable  and  intelligent  member  of  the  grand  jury  which  sat 
at  Montreal,  in  October,  1837,  informed  the  government  that  nothing 
could  be  more  proper  than  the  behaviour  of  a  great  majority  of  the  jury- 
men, who  were  French  Canadians,  while  they  were  occupied  with  casei 
not  connected  with  politics.  They  attended  patiently  to  the  evidence, 
«nd  showed  themselves  well  disposed  to  follow  the  opinion  of  the  fore- 
man, who  was  a  magistrate  of  great  competence ;  but  it  was  added,  that 
the  instant  they  came  to  a  political  case,  nil  regard  fur  even  the  appear- 
ance of  impartiality  vanished,  and  they  threw  out  the  bills  by  acclamation, 
without  listening  to  the  remonstrances  of  the  foreman. 

The  trial  by  jury  is  therefore  at  the  present  moment  not  only  produc- 
tive in  Lower  Canada  of  no  confidence  in  the  honest  administration  of 
the  taws,  but  also  provides  impunity  fur  every  political  offence. 

I  cannot  close  this  account  of  the  system  of  criminal  justice,  without 
making  some  remarks  with  respect  to  the  body  by  which  it  is  administered 
in  its  primary  stages  and  minor  details,  to  the  great  mass  of  the  people  of 
the  Province.     1  mean  the  magistracy ;  and  I  cannot  but  express  my 
regret,  that  among  the  few  institutions  for  the  administration  of  justice 
throughout  the  country  which  have  been  adopted  in  Lower  Canada  from 
those  of  England,  should  be  that  of  unpaid  justices  of  the  peace.     I  do 
not  mean  in  any  way  to  disparage  the  character,  or  depreciate  the  useful- 
ness, of  that  most  respectable  body  in  this  country.     But  the  warmest 
admirer  of  that  institution  must  admit  that,  its  benefits  result  entirely  from 
the  peculiar  character  of  the  class  from  which  our  magistracy  is  selected; 
and  that  without  the  general  education,  the  moral  responsibility  imposed 
by  their  high  station  in  the  eyes  of  their  countrymen,  the  check  exercised 
by  the  opinion  of  their  own  class,  and  of  an  intelligent  and  vie;i1ant  pub- 
lic, and  the  habits  of  bublic  business,  which  almost  every  Englishman 
more  or  less  acquires;  even  the  country  gentlemen  of  England  could 
not  wield  their  legally  irresponsible  power  as  justices  of  the  peace  to  the 
satisfaction  of  their  countrymen.     What,  then,  must  be  conceived  of  the 
working  of  this  institution  in  a  colony  by  a.  class  over  whom  none  of 
these  checks  exist,  and  whose  station  in  life  and  education  would  alone 
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almost  universally  exclude  them  from  a  similar  ofifice  at  h  )me  7  When 
we  transplant  the  institutions  of  England  into  our  colonies,  we  ought  at 
least  to  take  care  beforehand  that  the  social  state  uf  the  colony  should 
possess  those  peculiar  materials  on  which  alone  the  excellence  of  those 
institutions  depends  in  the  mother  country.  The  body  of  justices  of  the 
peace  scattered  over  the  whole  of  Lower  Canada  are  named  by  the  Go- 
vernor, on  no  very  accurate  local  information,  there  being  no  lieutenants 
or  similar  officers  of  counties  in  this,  as  in  the  Upper  Province.  The  re«I 
property  qualfication  required  for  the  magistracy  is  so  low,  that  in  the 
country  parts  almost  every  one  possesses  it ;  and  it  only  excludes  some 
of  the  most  respectable  persons  in  the  cities.  In  the  rural  districts  the 
magistrates  have  no  clerks.  The  institution  has  become  unpopular  among 
the  Canadians,  owing  to  their  general  belief  that  the  appointments  have 
been  made  with  a  party  and  national  bias.  It  cannot  be  denied  that  many 
most  respectable  Canadians  were  long  left  out  of  the  commission  of  the 
peace,  without  any  adequate  cause  ;  and  it  is  still  more  undeniable,  that 
most  disreputable  persons  of  both  races  have  found  their  way  into  it,  and 
still  continue  to  abuse  the  power  tlius  vested  in  them.  Instances  of  indis- 
cretion, of  ignorance,  and  of  party  feeling,  and  accusations  of  venality, 
have  been  often  adduced  by  each  party.  Whether  these  representations 
be  exaggerated  or  not,  or  whether  they  apply  to  a  small  or  to  a  large 
portion  of  the  magistracy,  t'  is  undeniable  that  the  greatest  want  of  con- 
fidence in  the  practical  work.ng  of  the  institution  exists  ;  and  I  am  there* 
fore  of  opinion  that,  whilst  this  state  of  society  continues,  and,  above  alF» 
in  the  present  exasperation  of  parties,  a  small  stipendiary  magistracy 
would  be  much  better  suited  to  both  Upper  and  Lower  Canada. 

The  police  of  the  Province  has  always  been  lamentably  defective.  No 
city,  from  the  lawless  and  vicious  character  of  a  great  part  of  its  popula- 
tion, requires  a  more  vigilant  police  than  Quebec.  Until  May,  18S6,  the 
police  of  this  city  was  regulated  by  an  act  which  then  expired,  and  was 
not  renewed,  and  it  consisted  of  forty-eight  watchmen,  half  of  whom 
served  every  night  for  the  whole  town.  The  day  police  consisted  of  six 
constables,  who  were  under  no  efficient  controul.  On  the  expiration  of 
this  act  there  was  no  night  police  at  all,  and  murders  occurring  in  the 
streets,  the  inhabitants  formed  a  voluntary  patrol  for  the  upper  tonn.— 
Lord  Gosford,  in  December,  1837,  appointed  Mr.  Young  inspector  of 
police,  with  eight  policemen  under  him ;  a  serjeant  and  eight  men  of 
the  Volunteer  Seamen's  Company  were  placed  under  his  order ;  and 
another  magistrate  had  a  corporal  and  twelve  men  of  the  same  company 
for  the  police  of  the  lower  town.  Finding  their  force  wholly  insufficient, 
receiving  daily  complaints,  and  witnessing  daily  instances  of  disorder  and 
neglect,  and  above  all  being  much  pressed  to  increase  the  police  by  the 
owners  of  vessels,  who  had  no  power  of  restraining  the  desertion  of  their 
crews,  I  ordered  a  regular  police  of  thirty-two  men  to  be  organized  on  the 
plan  of  the  London  police  it>  June  last.  This  body  was  further  augmented 
in  October  to  seventy-five;  and  this  number  is  represented  to  me  by  the 
inspector  as  by  no  means  more  than  sufficient. 

In  Montreal,  where  no  approach  to  a  general  system  of  police  had 
been  made,  I  directed  Mr.  Leclerc,  who  had  been  appointed  a  stipendiary 
magistrate  by  Lord  Gosford,  to  organise  a  force  similar  to  that  of  Que> 
bee.     The  number  of  this  is  now  carried,  I  think,  as  high  as  100. 

Throughout  the  rest  of  the  Province,. where  the  functions  of  a  police 
used  to  be  discharged  by  «he  militia,  that  body  beiAg  now  disorganised, 
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there  is,  in  fact,  no  police  at  nil.  In  the  course  of  the  autumn,  I  was  in- 
formed by  Mr.  Young,  that  at  St.  Catharine's,  forty-six  miles  from  Que- 
bec, a  man,  after  notoriously  conunitting  an  assault  with  intent  to  mur- 
der, was  still  at  large  a  fortnight  after  the  act;  and  that  no  means  had 
been  found  of  executing  a  warrant  issued  against  him  by  a  county  magis- 
trate. As  the  only  nieans  of  enforcing  the  law,  Mr.  Young  was  a.:'hor- 
ised  to  send  policeMieu  sworn  in  as  sper-ial  constables,  tiie  place  being  out 
of  his  jurisdiction;  and  by  cheni  the  arrest  was  effected.  When  Theller 
and  Dodge  escaped  from  the  citadel,  and  were  supposed  to  have  taken'the 
direction  of  the  Kennebec  road,  no  means  existed  of  stopping  their  fligiit, 
except  by  sending  the  police  of  Quebec  to  the  very  frontier  of  the  United 
States. 

As  there  was  no  rural  police,  the  same  step  had  been  taken  in  the  case 
of  a  deserter. 

In  the  course  of  the  preceding  account,  I  have  already  incidentally 
given  a  good  many  of  the  most  important  details  of  the  provision  for 
education  made  in  Lower  Canada.  I  have  described  the  general  igno- 
rance of  the  people,  and  the  abortive  attempt  which  was  made,  or  rather 
which  was  professed  to  be  made,  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  a  general 
system  of  public  instruction  ;  I  have  described  the  singular  abundance  of 
a  somewhat  defective  education  which  exists  foi  the  higher  classes,  and 
which  is  solely  in  the  hands  of  the  Catholic  Priesthood.  It  only  remains 
that  I  should  add,  that  though  the  adults  wiio  have  come  from  the  old 
country  are  generally  more  or  less  educated,  the  English  are  hardly  bet- 
ter off  than  the  French,  for  the  Aieans  of  education  for  their  children— 
and  indeed  possess  scarcely  any,  except  in  the  Cities. 

There  exists  at  present  no  means  of  college  education  for  Protestants  in 
the  Province ;  and  the  desire  of  ootainiiig  general,  and  still  more  profes- 
sional instruction,  yearly  draws  a  great  many  young  men  into  the  United 
States. 

I  can,  ii.fleed,  add  little  to  the  general  information  possessed  by  the 
Government,  respecting  the  great  deficiency  of  instruction,  and  of  the 
means  of  education  in  this  Province.  The  Commissioner  whom  I 
appointed  to  inquire  into  the  state  of  education  in  the  Province,  endea- 
voured very  properly  to  make  inquiries  so  minute  and  ample,  that  the 
real  state  of  things  should  be  laid  fully  open;  and  with  this  view  he  had, 
with  great  labour,  prepared  a  seriesof  questions,  which  he  had  transmitted 
to  various  persons  in  every  parish.  At  the  time  when  his  labours  were 
brought  to  a  close,  together  with  mine,  he  had  received  very  few  answers; 
but  as  it  was  desirable  that  the  information  'vhich  he  had  thus  prepared 
the  means  of  obtaining  should  not  be  lost,  a  competent  person  has  been 
engaged  to  receive  and  digest  the  returns.  Complete  information  res- 
pecting the  state  of  education,  and  of  the  result  of  past  attempts  to  instruct 
the  people,  will  thus,  before  long,  be  laid  before  the  Government. 

The  inquiries  of  the  Commissioner  were  calculated  to  inspire  but  slen- 
der hopes  of  the  immediate  practicability  of  any  attempt  to  establish  a 
general  and  sound  system  of  education  for  the  Province.  Not  that  the 
people  themselves  are  indifferent  or  opposed  to  such  a  scheme.  I  was 
rejoiced  to  find  that  there  existed,  among  the  French  population,  a  very 
general  and  deep  sense  of  their  own  deficiencies  in  this  respect :  and  a 
great  desire  to  provide  means  for  giving  their  children  those  rdvantages 
which  had  been  denied  to  themselves.  Among  the  English  the  same 
desire  was  equally  felt;  and  I  believe  that  the  population  of  either  origin 
would  be  willing  to  submit  to  local  assessments  for  this  purpose. 
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The  inhabitantt  of  the  North  American  Continent,  posieutng  ah  amotnt 
of  inatorial  comfort,  unlinown  to  the  peasantry  of  uny  other  part  of  the 
world,  are  generally  very  itensible  to  the  importance  of  education.  And 
the  noble  provision  which  every  one  of  the  Northern  States  of  the  Union 
has  gloried  in  estAblishing  for  the  education  of  its  youth,  has  excited  a 
^eneriil  spirit  of  emulation  amongst  the  neighbouring  Provinces,  and  a 
desire,  which  will  probably  produce  some  active  efforts,  to  improve  their 
own  educational  institutions. 

It  is,  therefore,  much  to  be  regretted,  that  there  appear  to  exist  obstn- 
cle«  to  the  establishment  of  such  a  general  system  of  instruction  as  would 
•upply  the  wants,  and,  I  believe,  meet  the  wishes  of  the  entire  population. 

Thn  Catholic  clergy,  to  whose  exertions  the  French  and  Irish  popula- 
tion of  Lower  Canada  are  indebted  for  whatever  means  of  education  they 
have  ever  possessed,  appear  to  be  very  unwilling  that  the  state  should  in 
any  way  take  the  instruction  of  youth  out  of  their  hands.  Nor  do  the 
clergy  of  some  other  denominations  exhibit  generally  a  less  desire  to  give 
to  education  a  sectarian  character,  which  would  be  peculiarly  mischievous 
in  this  Province,  inasmuch  as  its  inevitable  elfect  would  be  to  aggravate 
and  perpetuate  the  existing  distinctions  of  origin.  But  as  the  laity  of 
every  denomination  appear  to  be  opposed  to  these  narrow  views,  1  feel 
confident  that  the  establishment  of  a  strong  popular  government  in  this 
Province  would  very  soon  lead  to  the  introduction  of  a  liberal  and  general 
system  of  public  education. 

I  am  grieved  to  be  obliged  to  remark,  that  the  British  Government  has, 
since  its  possession  of  this  Province  done,  or  even  attempted,  nothing  for 
the  promotion  of  general  education.  Indeed  the  only  matter  in  which  it 
has  appeared  in  connection  with  the  subject,  is  one  by  no  means  credita- 
ble  to  it.  For  it  has  applied  the  Jesuits'  estates,  i^art  of  the  property 
destined  for  put-poses  of  education,  to  supply  a  species  of  fund  for  secret 
service,  and  for  a  number  of  years  it  has  maintained  an  obstinate  struggle 
with  the  Assembly,  in  order  to  continue  this  misappropriation. 

Under  the  head  of  the  Hospitals,  Prisons,  and  Charitable  Institutions  of 
Lower  Canada,  I  beg  to  refer  to  some  valuable  information  collected,  by 
my  direction,  by  Sir  John  Doratt,  during  the  exercise  of  his  office  of 
Inspector  General  of  Hospitals,  and  Charitable  and  Literary  Institutions, 
which  will  be  found  in  a  separate  part  of  the  appendix  to  this  report.  I 
regret  that  the  pressure  of  more  urgent  subjects  did  not  allow  me  time  to 
ii:  .titute  into  these  subjects,  so  searching  and  comprehensive  an  inquiry  as 
1  should  have  desired  to  make  in  other  circumstances.  But  there  are  some 
points  brought  under  my  notice  by  Sir  John  Doratt,  to  which  I  think  't  im- 
portant that  the  attention  of  Your  Majesty's  Government  should  be  directed 
without  delay.  I  advert  to  the  existing  want  of  any  public  establishment 
for  the  reception  of  insane  persons  either  in  Lower  or  Upper  Canada;  to 
the  bad  state  of  the  prisons  in  general,  and  especially  the  disgraceful  condi- 
tion of  the  gaol  of  the  city  of  Quebec ;  to  the  defects  of  the  quarantine 
station  at  Grosse  Isle ;  to  the  low  and  ignorant  state  of  the  medical  pro- 
fession throughout  the  rural  districts;  and  to  the  necessity  of  a  change 
in  the  system  of  providing  for  the  insane,  the  invalid  poor,  and  found- 
lings, by  payments  of  public  moneys  to  convents  for  that  purpose.  It  is 
evident  that  considerable  abuses  exist  in  the  management  of  several  phi- 
lanthropic institutions.  I  have  adverted,  in  another  part  of  my  report, 
to  the  subject  of  pauperism,  as  connected  with  emigration  ;  and  the  evi- 
dence there  cited  is  in  some  respects  confirmed,  bjr  the  information  com- 
BMiPJIilltfj  bjT  Sir  John  Doratt* 
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a  subject  of  very  just  congratulation,  that  religious  differences  have 
ooerated  as  an  additional  cause  of  dissension  In  Lower  Caneda  t 


Itb 

hardly  operated  as  an  additional  cause  of  dissension  in  Lower  Caneda  { 
and  that  a  degree  of  practical  toleration,  known  in  very  few  communities, 
has  existed  in  this  colony  from  the  period  of  the  conquest  down  to  the 
present  time. 

The  French  Canadians  are  exclusively  Catholics,  and  their  chureh  has 
been  left  in  possession  of  the  endowments  which  it  had  at  the  conquest. 
The  right  to  tithe  is  enjoyed  by  their  priests  ;  but  as  it  is  limited  by  law 
to  lands  of  which  the  proprietor  is  a  Catholic,  the  priest  loses  his  tithe 
the  moment  that  an  estate  passes,  by  sale  or  otherwise,  into  the  hands  of 
a  Protestant.    This  enactment,  which  is  at  variance  with  the  true  spirit 
of  national  endowments  for  religious  purposes,  has  a  natural  tendency  to 
render  the  clergy  averse  to  the  settlement  of  Protestant  in  the  seigniories. 
But  the  Catholic  priesthood  of  this  Province  have,  to  a  very  remarkable 
degree,  conciliated  the  good  will  of  persons  of  all  creeds;  and  I  know  of 
no  paronhidi  clergy  in  the  world  whose  practice  of  all  the  Christian  vir- 
tues, and  zealous  discharge  of  their  clerical  duties,  is  more  universally 
admitted,  and  has  been  productive  of  more  beneficial   consequences.— 
Possessed  of  incomes  sufficient,  and  even  large,  according  to  the  notions 
entertained  in  the  country,  and  enjoying  the  advantage  of  education,  they 
have  lived  on  terms  of  equality  and  kindness  with  the  humblest  and  least 
instructed  inhabitants  of  the  rural  districts.     Intimately  acquainled  with 
the  wants  and  characters  of  their  neighbours,  they  have  been  the  promo- 
ters and  dispensers  of  charity,  and  the  eflectinil  guardians  of  the  morals 
of  the  people  ;  and  in  the  general  absence  of  any  permanent  institutions 
of  civil  government,  the  Catholic  church  has  presented  almost  the  only 
semblance  of  stability  and  organization,  and  furnished  the  only  effectual 
support  for  civilization  and  order.     The  Catholic  clergy  of  Lower  Ca- 
nada are  entitled  to  this  expression  of  my  esteem,  not  only  because  it  is 
founded  on  truth,  but  because  a  grateful  recognition  of  their  eminent  ser- 
vices, in  resisting  the  arts  of  the  disaffected,  is  especially  due  to  them 
from  one  who  has  administered  the  government  of  the  Province  in  these 
troubled  times. 

The  Constitutional  Act,  while  limiting  the  application  of  the  Clergy 
Reserves  in  the  Townships  to  a  Protestant  Clergy,  made  no  provision  for 
the  extension  of  the  Catholic  Clerical  institution,  in  the  event  of  the 
French  population  settling  beyond  the  limits  of  the  Seigniories.  Though 
I  believe  that  some  power  exists,  and  has  been  in  a  few  cases  used,  for 
the  creation  of  new  Catholic  Parishes,  I  am  convinced  that  this  absence 
of  the  means  of  religious  instruction  has  been  the  main  cause  of  the  indis- 
position of  the  French  population  to  seek  new  settlements,  as  the  increase 
of  their  numbers  pressed  upon  their  resources.  It  has  been  rightly  obser- 
ved, that  the  religious  observances  of  the  French  Canadians  are  so  inter- 
mingled with  all  their  business  and  all  their  amusements,  that  the  Priest 
and  the  Church  are  with  them,  more  than  with  any  other  people,  the 
centres  of  their  little  communities.  In  order  to  encourage  them  to  spread 
their  population,  and  to  seek  for  comfort  and  prosperity  in  new  settle- 
ments, a  wise  Government  would  have  taken  care  to  aid,  in  every  possible 
way,  the  diffusion  of  their  means  of  religious  instruction. 

The  Protestant  population  of  Lower  Canada  have  been,  of  Ute,  some- 
what agitated  by  the  question  of  the  Clergy  Reserves.  The  meaning  of 
the  ambiguous  phrase  *'  Protestant  Clergy,"  has  been  discussed  with  great 
ardour  in  various  quarters ;  and  each  disputant  has  displayed  his  inge- 
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nuity  in  fiiiiliiig  reasons  fur  a  definiiioii  in  ■.ucurd.uion  wiililiisown  incli- 
itation,  either  (o  the  aggr.mdiznient  ol  his  own  set.  (,i  ilio  establishment  oi 
religious  equality.  Owing  tu  the  small  nnml)er<<  nf  (he  British  populatiun— 
tu  the  endowment  of  the  Catholir,  Chinch,  in  iiioit  of  iho  peopled  and 
iiiiliortanl  districts  of  the  Colony— and,  above  all,  to  the  nnich  more  for- 
inidable  and  extensive  causes  vf  dissension  existing;  in  tlit)  Province,  the 
dispute  of  the  various  Protestant  denominalions  for  the  funds  reserved  for 
a  "Protestant  Cletgy,"  has  not  as&umed  the  importance  which  it  has 
acquired  it  Upper  Canada.  In  my  account  of  thai  Province,  I  shall  give 
a  more  detailed  explanation  of  ilin  presetu  pi>sition  of  this  much-disputed 
question.  I  have  reason  to  know,  thai  ihe  apprehension  of  measures 
tending  tr  establish  the  predominance  of  a  particular  creed  and  Clergy, 
has  produced  an  irritation  in  this  Province,  which  has  very  nearly  deprived 
the  Crown  of  the  support  of  somn  portions  of  the  British  population,  in  a 
period  of  very  imminent  da  iger.  I  must  therefore  most  strongly  recuni- 
inend,  that  any  plan  by  which  the  question  of  Clergy  Reserves  shall  be 
set  at  rest  in  Llpper  Canada,  should  also  be  extended  to  the  Lower  Pro- 
vince.  The  endowments  of  the  Catholic  Church,  and  the  services  of  its 
numerous  and  zealous  Parochial  Clergy,  have  been  of  the  greatest  benefit 
to  the  large  body  of  Catholic  emigrants  from  Ireland,  who  have  relied 
much  OP  the  charitable  as  well  as  religious  aid,  which  they  have  received 
from  the  Priesthood.  The  Priests  have  an  almost  unlimited  influence 
over  the  lower  classes  of  Irish;  and  this  influence  is  said  to  have  been 
very  vigorously  exerted  last  winter,  when  it  was  much  needed,  to  secure 
the  loyalty  of  a  portion  of  the  Irish  during  the  troubles.  The  general 
loyalty  exhibited  by  the  Irish  settlers  in  the  Canadas  during  the  last  win- 
ter, and  the  importance  of  maintaining  it  unimpaired  in  future  times  of 
difficulty,  r""''"'-  it  of  the  utmost  moment  that  the  feelings  and  interests 
of  the  Catholic  Clergy  and  population,  should  invariably  meet  with  due 
consideration  from  the  Government. 

Setting  on  one  side  the  management  of  the  Crown  Lands,  and  the 
revenue  derived  therefrom,  which  will  be  treated  of  fully  in  another  part, 
it  is  not  necessary  that  I  should,  on  the  present  occasion,  enter  into  any 
detailed  account  of  the  financial  system  of  Loner  Canada,  my  object 
being  merely  to  point  out  the  working  of  the  general  system  of  Govern- 
ment, as  operating  to  produce  the  present  condition  of  the  Province.  I 
need  not  inquire  whether  its  fiscal,  monetary  or  commercial  ajrangements, 
have  been  in  accordance  with  the  best  principles  of  public  economy.^ 
But  I  have  reason  to  believe,  that  improvements  may  be  made  in  the  mode 
of  raising  and  expending  the  Provincial  revenue.  During  my  stay  in 
Canada,  the  evils  of  the  banking  and  monetary  systems  of  the  Province 
forced  themselves  on  my  attention.  I  am  not  inclined,  however,  to  regard 
these  evils  as  having  been  in  anywise  influential  in  causing  the  late  dis- 
orders. I  cannot  regard  them  as  indicative  of  any  more  mismanagement 
or  erro",  than  are  observable  in  the  measures  of  the  best  Governments, 
with  respect  to  questions  of  so  much  difficulty ;  and  though  the  import- 
ance of  finding  some  sufficient  remedy  for  some  of  these  disorders  has,  as 
I  shall  hereafter  explain,  very  materially  influenced  my  views  of  the  gene- 
ral plan  to  be  adopted  for  the  Government  of  this  and  the  other  North 
American  Colonies,  I  regard  the  better  regulation  of  the  financial  and 
mon<".iry  systems  of  the  Province  as  a  matter  to  be  settled  by  the  local 
Government,  when  established  on  a  permanent  basis. 

With  the  exception  of  the  small  amount  now  derived  from  the  casual 
and  territorial  funds,  the  public  revenue  of  Lower  Canada  is  derived  from 
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duties  inipuseJ,  partly  by  Imperial  am!  partly  by  Provlncinl  itnlutes.— 
Tliese  duties  tire,  in  great  pruportion,  levied  upon  articles  imported  into 
the  colony  from  (jreat  Ki  it'iin  and  I'oroi^n  conntrios ;  they  are  collected 
at  the  principal  ports  hy  oflTicers  of  the  inippri-il  cuMunis. 

The  amount  of  the  revenue  has  within  the  last  four  years  diminished  from 
about  £150,000  to  little  more  than  £100  000  per  annum.  I'hiHc'iminuiion 
is  ascribed  principally  to  the  decreased  consumption  of  &piriluous  liquors, 
and  some  other  articlps  oT  foreign  import,  in  consequence  of  the  growth 
of  native  manufactures  of  such  articles.  Nevertheless,  as  the  permanent 
expenditure  of  the  civil  government  only  amounts  to  about  £60,000  a 
year,  there  remains  still  a  considerable  surplus  to  be  disposed  of  for  local 
purposes,  in  the  mischievous  manner  which  1  have  described  in  the  pre- 
ceding pages.  A  vigorous  and  efficient  government  would  find  the  whole 
revenue  hardly  adequate  to  its  necessities:  but  in  the  present  stale  of 
things,  I  cnnr'der  the  existence  and  application  of  this  surplus  revenue  as 
so  prejudicial,  that  I  should,  as  the  less  of  two  evils,  recommend  a  reduc- 
tion of  the  duties  levied,  were  it  possible  to  do  this  without  an  equal 
diminution  of  the  revenue  of  Upper  Canada,  which  can  by  no  means 
atTord  it. 

The  financial  relations  between  these  two  Provinces  are  a  source  of 
great  and  increasing  disputes.  The  greater  part,  almost  the  whole  of 
the  imports  of  Upper  Canada  entering  at  the  ports  of  Lower  Canada,  the 
Upper  Province  lias  urged  and  established  its  claim  to  a  proportion  of 
the  duties  levied  on  them.  This  proportion  is  settled,  from  time  *o  tiniP, 
by  commissioners  appoint'^d  from  each  Province.  Lower  Canada  now 
receives  about  three,  and  Upper  Canada  about  two  fifths  of  the  whole 
amount;  nor  is  this  the  greatest  cause  of  dissension  and  dissatisfaction. 
The  present  revenue  of  Upper  Canada  being  utterly  inadequate  to  its 
expenditure,  the  only  mean;  that  that  Province  will  have  of  paying  the 
interest  of  its  debt,  will  be  by  increasing  its  Customs*  duties.  But  as 
these  are  almost  all  levied  in  Lower  Canada,  this  cannot  be  done  without 
raising  the  taxation  also  of  the  Lower  Canadians,  who  have,  as  it  is,  h 
large  surplus  revenue.  It  was  for  the  better  settlement  of  these  points 
of  difference,  that  the  union  of  the  two  Cnnadas  was  proposed  in  1822; 
and  the  same  feeling  produces  a  great  part  of  the  anxiety  now  manifested 
for  that  measure  by  a  portion  of  the  people  of  Upper  Canada. 

A  considerable  revenue  is  raised  from  all  these  Provinces  by  the  Post- 
office  establishment  common  to  all  of  th'^tn,  and  subordinate  to  the  Gene- 
ral Post  office  in  England.  The  surplus  revenue,  which  appears  from  a 
report  to  the  House  of  Assembly  to  amount  to  no  less  than  £10,000  per 
annum,  is  transmitted  to  England.  The  Assembly  made  it  a  matter  of 
great  complaint  that,  an  important  internal  public  institution  of  the  Pro- 
vinces should  be  entirely  regulated  and  administered  by  the  rulers  and 
servants  of  an  English  public  office,  and  that  so  large  an  antount  of 
revenue,  raised  entirely  without  the  consent  of  the  colonies,  in  a  manner 
not  at  all  free  from  objections,  should  be  transmitted  to  the  mother  coun- 
try.*   I  cannot  but  say  that  there  is  great  justice  in  these  complaints, 


.  *  "The  privilege  of  franking,  possessed  by  a  few  public  officers  in  this  Province,  is  of  a  (in^i 
gular  kind.  For,  as  it  it  is  necessary  for  the  public  service  that  such  a  privilege  slioultl  be  exer- 
cised, and  as  the  English  Ottice  accords  no  immunities  to  the  functionaries  of  a  Colonial  Govern- 
ment,  the  postage  is  rhargiMl  on  all  frimked  Inttnrs,  and  the  Provincial  Treasury  has  to  pay  the 
amouut'over  to  the  Post  Office.  This,  in  fact,  destroys  in  a  great  measure  the  utility  of  the  pri- 
vilege for  pubTic  purposes;  becitiieu  public  Ofliccrs  are  unwilling  to  use  the  post  for  (lieircommu. 
nicatiouB,  wbeu  their  doing  so  diminishes  the  revenues  of  the  Praviuce," 
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Rfid  I  am  dflcidtdlj  of  opinion  that  if  any  plan  of  an  united  governnifliit 
Of  thMe  Prnvin«a«  (hould  be  adopted,  the  controul  and  revenue  of  the 
post'office  thould  be  given  up  to  the  colony. 

For  the  reasonn  I  have  before  explaineJ,  there  is  hardly  the  semblance 
of  direct  taxation  in  Lower  Canada  for  generul  and  local  purposes.-* 
This  immnnity  from  taxation  lins  been  sonielimes  spoken  of  as  a  great 
privilege  of  the  people  of  Lower  Canndii,  and  ii  gre.it  proof  of  the  iustiee 
and  benevolence  nf  iheir  government.  The  description  which  I  have 
given  of  the  singularly  defective  provision  made  for  the  discharge  of  the 
moKt  important  duties  of  both  the  general  and  the  local  government  will, 
I  think,  make  it  appear  that  this  apparent  saving  of  the  pockets  of  the 
people,  has  been  caused  by  their  privation  of  many  of  the  insdiutiona 
which  every  civilized  community  oun;ht  to  possess.  A  people  can  hardly 
be  congratulated  on  having  had  ut  little  cost  a  rude  and  imperfect  ad- 
ministration of  justice,  hardly  the  semblance  of  police,  no  public  provi- 
sion for  education,  no  lighting,  and  bad  pavements  in  its  cities,  and  means 
of  commuuioatior  so  imperfect,  that  the  loss  of  time,  and  wear  and  tear 
caused  in  taking  any  article  to  market,  may  probably  be  estimated  at  ten 
times  the  expense  of  good  roads.  If  the  Lower  Canadians  had  been 
subjected,  or  rather  had  been  taught  to  subject  themselves,  to  a  much 
greater  amount  of  taxation,  they  would  probuhly  at  this  time  have  been 
a  much  wealthier,  a  much  better  governed,  a  much  mr  ^  civilisedt  end 
a  much  more  contented  people. 


UPPER  CANADA. 


The  information  which  I  have  to  give  respecting  the  state  of  Upper 
Canada  not  having  been  acquired  in  the  course  nf  my  actual  administra- 
tion of  the  Government  of  that  Province,  will  necessarily  be  much  less 
ample  and  detailed  than  that  which  I  have  laid  before  your  Majesty 
respecting  Lower  Canada.  My  object  will  he  to  point  out  the  principal 
causes  to  which  a  general  observation  of  the  Province  induces  me  to 
attribute  the  late  troubles;  and  even  this  task  will  be  performed  with  com- 
parative ea'^e  and  brevity,  inasmuch  as  I  am  spared  the  laliour  of  much 
explanation  and  proof,  by  being  able  to  refe-'  to  the  details  which  I  have 
given,  and  the  principles  which  I  have  laid  down,  in  describing  the  insti- 
tutions of  the  Lower  Province. 

At  first  sight  it  appears  much  more  difficult  to  form  an  accurate  idea 
of  the  state  of  Upper,  than  of  Lower  Canada.  The  visible  and  broad 
line  of  demarcation  which  separates  parties  by  the  distinctive  characters  of 
race,  happily  has  no  existence  in  tlie  Upper  Province.  The  quarrel  is  one 
of  an  entirely  English,  if  not  British,  population.  Like  all  such  quarrels, 
it  has,  in  fact,  created  not  two,  but  several  parties ;  each  of  which  hat 
some  objects  in  common  with  some  one  of  those  to  which  it  is  opposed* 
They  differ  on  one  point  and  agree  on  another  ;  the  sections  which  unite 
together  one  day,  are  strongly  opposed  the  next ;  nnd  thu  very  party  which 
acts  as  one  against  a  common  opponent,  is  in  tntth  ccriposed  of  divisions 
seeking  utterly  different  or  incompatible  objects.  It  i<  ^ery  difficult  to 
make  out  from  the  avowals  of  parties  the  real  object!^'  of  their  struggles, 
and  still  less  easy  is  it  to  discover  any  cause  of  such  importance  as  would 
account  for  its  uniting  any  large  mass  of  the  peoplfi  in  an  attempt  to 
overthrow,  by  forcible  means,  the  existing  form  of  government. 
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Th<!  peculiar  geof^rapliicnl  clinracter  of  the  Piuviiice  grcntly  increases 
the  difflculiy  of  obtaining  very  accurate  iiifurnialinn.  lis  inhnhitanta 
scattered  along  an  extensive  frontier,  with  very  imperfect  means  of  com- 
niuniunlion.  and  a  limited  iind  parlinl  commerce,  have,  apparently,  no 
unity  of  interest  or  opinion.  The  Province  ha<«  no  great  centre  with  which 
nil  the  separate  paits  are  connected,  and  which  they  are  accustomed  to 
follow  in  sentiment  and  action ;  nor  is  there  that  habitual  intercourse  be- 
tween the  inhabitants  of  different  parts  of  the  country,  which,  by  diffusing 
through  all  a  knowledge  of  the  opinions  and  interests  of  each,  makes  a 
people  one  and  united,  in  spite  of  extent  of  territory  and  dispersion  of 
population.  Instead  of  this,  there  are  many  petty  local  centres,  the  sen* 
timents  and  the  interests  (or  at  least  what  are  fancied  to  be  so)  of  which, 
are  distinct,  and  perhaps  opposed.  It  has  been  stated  to  me  by  intelli- 
gent persons  from  England,  who  had  travelled  through  the  Province  for 
purposes  of  business,  that  this  isolation  of  the  different  districts  from  each 
other  was  strikingly  apparent  in  all  attempts  to  acquire  information  in 
one  district  respecting  the  agricultural  or  commercial  character  of  ano- 
ther ;  and  that  not  only  were  very  gross  attempts  made  to  deceive  an 
inquirer  on  these  points,  but  that  even  the  information  which  had  been 
given  in  a  spirit  of  perfect  good  faith,  generally  turned  out  to  be  founded 
in  great  misapprehension.  From  these  causes  a  stranger  who  visits  any 
one  of  these  local  centres,  or  who  does  not  visit  the  whole,  is  almost  ne- 
cessarily ignorant  of  matters,  a  true  knowledge  of  whicii  is  essential  to 
an  accurate  compretiension  of  the  real  position  of  parties,  and  of  the  poli* 
tical  prospects  of  the  country. 

The  political  contest  which  has  so  long  been  carried  on  in  the  Assem- 
bly and  the  press,  appears  to  have  been  one  exhibiting  throughout  its  whole 
course  the  characteristic  features  of  the  purely  political  part  of  the  con- 
test in  Lower  Canada ;  and,  like  that,  originating  in  an  unwise  distribu- 
tion of  power  in  the  constitutional  system  of  the  Province.  The  flnancial 
disputes  which  so  long  occupied  the  contending  parties  in  Lower  Canada, 
were  much  more  easily  and  wisely  arranged  in  the  Upper  Province ;  and 
the  struggle,  though  extending  itself  over  a  variety  of  questions  of  more 
or  less  importance,  avowedly  and  distinctly  rested  on  the  demand  for 
responsibility  in  the  executive  government. 

In  the  preceding  account  of  the  working  of  the  constitutional  system 
in  Lower  Canada,  I  have  described  the  eflfeot  which  the  irresponsibility 
of  the  real  advisers  of  the  Governor  had  in  lodging  permanent  authority 
in  the  hands  of  a  powerful  pnrty,  linked  together  not  only  by  common 
party  interests,  but  by  personal  ties.  But  in  none  of  the  North  American 
Provinces  has  this  exhibited  it<iolf  for  so  long  a  period,  or  to  such  an 
extent,  as  in  Upper  Can.ida,  which  has  long  been  entirely  governed  by  a 
party  commonly  designated  through  the  Province  as  the  '*  family  com- 
pact," a  name  not  much  more  appropriate  than  party  desig*nations  usually 
are,  inasmuch  as  there  is,  in  truth,  very  little  of  family  concoction  among 
the  persons  thus  united.  For  a  long  time  this  body  of  nic,  receiving  at 
times  accessions  to  its  numbers,  possessed  almost  all  the  highest  public 
oflTices,  by  means  of  which,  and  of  its  infliienoe  in  the  Executive  Council,  it 
wielded  all  the  powers  of  government:  it  maintained  influence  in  the  Legis- 
lature by  means  of  its  predominance  in  the  Legislative  Council;  and  it 
disposed  of  the  large  number  of  petty  posts  which  are  in  the  patronage  of 
the  government  all  over  the  Province.  Successive  Governors,  as  they 
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came  in  their  turn,  are  suid  to  have  either  Mibinitted  quieii)i  to  its  inffa- 
ence,  or,  after  a  short  and  unavailing  !>inig$<;le,  to  have  yielded  to  this 
welNorganized  party  the  real  conduct  of  aH'airs.  'J'he  bench,  the  magis- 
tracy, the  high  offices  uf  the  Episcopal  Church,  and  a  great  part  of  the 
legal  profession,  are  filled  by  the  adherents  of  (his  parly  ;  by  grant  or 
purchase  they  have  acquired  nearly  the  whole  of  the  waste  lands  of  the 
Vrovince;  they  are  all  powerful  in  the  chartered  banks,  and,  till  tately, 
shared  among  themselves  almost  exclusively  all  offices  of  trust  andprofitv 
The  bulk  of  this  party  consists,  for  the  n)ost  part,  of  n<itive-born  inhabi- 
tants of  the  colony,  or  v,f  enrij^r;ints  who  settled  in  it  !)efore  the  last  war 
wkh  the  United  States  ;  the  princi[)al  members  of  it  belong  to  the  church 
jolf  England',  and  the  maintenance  of  the  claims  of  that  church  has  always 
been  one  of  its  distinguishing  cliuractcrisfics. 

A  monopoly  of  power  so  extensive  and  so  lasting  could  not  fail,  in 
iprocess  of  time,  to  excite  envy,  create  dissatisfaction,  and  ultimately  pro- 
voke attack ;  and  an  opposition  consequently  grew  up  in  the  Assemblyv 
which  assailed  the  ruling  party,  by  appealing  to  popular  principles  of 
Government — by  denouncing  the  alleged  jobbing  and  prolusion  of  the 
official  body — and  by  histiluting  inquiries  into  abuses,  for  the  purpose  of 
ipronioting  reform,  and  especially  economy.     The  question  of  the  greatest 
hnportance,  iiiised  in  the  course  of  these  disputes,  was  that  of  the  disposal 
of  the  Clergy  Reserves;  and,  though  different  modes  of  applying  these 
lands,  or  rather  the  funds  derived  from  iliem,  were  su<;gested,  the  Refor- 
-niers,  or  Opposition,  were  generally  very  successful  in  their  appeals  to 
the  people  against  the  project  of  the  Tory,  or  official  paity,  which  was 
that  of  devoting  them  exclusively  to  the  maintenance  of  the  English  Epis- 
dopal  Church.     The  Reformers,  by  successfully  agitating  this  and  various 
economiudl   questions,    obtained    a   majority.     Like  almost  all  popalw 
Gblonial  parties,  it  managed  its  po^/e.*  with  very  little  discretion  and  skill— ^ 
offended  a  large  number  of  the  constituencies — and,  being  baffled  by  the 
Legislative  Council,  and  resolutely  opposed  by  all  theperscnial  and  official 
influence  of  the  official  body — u  dissolution  again  placed  it  in  a  minority 
Ml  the  Assembly.     This  turn  of  fortune   was  not  confined  to  a  single 
instance ;  for  neither  party  has  for  some  time  possessed  the  majority  in 
two  successive  Parliaments.     The  present  is  the  fifth  of  these  alternating 
Houses  of  Assembly. 

The  Reformers,  however,  at  last  discovered  that  success  in  the  elections 
rnsured  them  very  little  practical  benefit;  for  the  official  party,  not  being 
lemoved  when  it  failed  to  command  a  majority  in  the  Assembly,  still  conti>- 
nued  to  wiekl  all  the  powers  of  the  Executive  Government — to  strengthen 
Kself  by  its  patronage — and  to  influence  iho  pt)licy  of  the  Colonial  (Jov- 
ernor,  and  of  the  Colotiial  Department  iit  iiome.  By  its  secure  majority 
in  the  Legislative  Council,  ii  could  effeciually  control  the  legislative  pow- 
eii  of  the  Assembly.  It  could  chose  its  own  moment  for  dissolving  hostile 
-Assemblies;  and  couk'  always  iiiauie,  for  those  that  were  favourable  to 
itself,  the  tenure  of  their  scats  for  the  full  term  of  four  years  allowed  by 
the  law.  Thus  the  Reformers  found  that  their  triumph  at  elections  could 
not,  in  any  way,  facilitate  the  progress  of  iheir  views,  while  the  Executive 
Government  remained  constantly  in  the  hands  of  their  oijponents.  They 
tightly  judged  thut,  if  the  I  ighei  offices  and  the  Executive  Council  were 
always  held  by  those  wiio  could  connntind  a  majority  in  the  Assembly,  the 
constitution  of  the  Legislative  i/ouncil  was  a  manor  of  very  little  moment : 
inasmuch  as  the  advisers  of  the  Governor  could  always  take  care,  that  its 
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camposUion  shonlJ  be  mnJUied,  so  as  to  suit  tlieii  own  pinpuses.  'l^'heX 
concentrated  tUeir  powers,  tberefure,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  tli^  resr 
])onsi!>i]ity  of  the  Exec.ntive  Council ;  and  1  cannoi  help  contrasting  the 
prsictical  good  sense  of  the  Englisii  Reformers  uf  Upper  Candida,  with  tite 
less  prudent  course  of  tlie  French  majority  in  the  Assembly  of  Lower 
Canada,  as  exhibited  in  the  dift'erent  demands  of  constitutional  change, 
most  earnestly  pressed  by  eacii.  Botli,  in  fjict,  desired  the  same  object — 
namely,  an  extension  of  popular  influence  in  the  Government.  The 
Assembly  of  Lower  Canada  attacked  the  Legislative  Council — a  body,  of 
which  the  constitution  vyas  certainly  the  most  open  to  obvious  theoretic;a^ 
objections  on  the  part  of  all  the  advocates  of  popular  institutions;  but,  for 
the  same  reason,  most  sure  of  finding  powerful  defendants  at  home.  The 
Ueformersof  Upper  Canada  paid  little  attention  to  the  composition  of  the 
Legislative  Council,  and  diiectcd  their  exertions  to  obtaining  such  an 
alteration  of  the  Executive  Council  as  might  have  been  obtained  without 
any  derangement  of  the  constitutional  l)ii!anoe  of  power;  but  they  welt 
knew,  that  if  once  they  obtained  possession  of  the  Executive  Council,  and 
the  higher  offices  of  the  Province,  the  liCgisIative  Council  would  soon  be 
unable  to  offer  any  effectual  resistance  to  their  nieditated  reforms. 

It  was  upon  this  question  of  the  responsibility  of  the  Executive  Council, 
that  the  great  struggle  has,  for  a  long  time,  been  carried  on  between  the 
official  party  and  the  Reformers ;  for  the  official  patty,  like  all  parties  loog 
in  power,  was  naturally  unwilling  to  submit  iisolf  to  any  such  responsibility 
as  would  abridge  its  tenure,  or  cramp  its  exercise  of  authority.  Reluctant 
to  acknowledge  any  responsibility  to  the  peoj)le  of  the  Colony,  this  party 
appears  to  have  paid  a  somewhat  refractory  and  nominal  .'!nl)mission  to 
the  Imperial  Govemmont — relying,  in  fact,  on  secuiing  a  virtual  inde- 
pendence, by  this  nominal  submission  to  l!ie  distant  authority  of  the 
Colonial  Department,  or  to  the  powers  of  a  Governor,  over  whose  policy 
they  were  certain,  by  tlieir  f.irilitics  of  access,  to  obtain  a  paramount, 
influence. 

The  views  of  the  great  Uni\y  of  rf;fi)rmrr<«  nppear  to  have  l)pen  limited,  accord- 
ing tn  their  favourite  rxpreKsion,  to  the  makiiti:;-  tlio  rrrlonial  conslitiilion  "an  exact 
trunscripf  of  that  of  Great  Britain";  an<l  they  only  desired  that  the  Crown  should,, 
in  Upper  f^nnada,  ns  at  home,  iiUriist  the  adiDJiiislratiou  of  affairs  to  men  posgesR- 
ing  »hc  iionfulenc.e  of  the  Asseml>ly.  It  cannot  he  doubted,  however,  that  there 
were  ninny  of  the  parly  wlio  wished  to  assimilate  the  institutions  of  the  l*rovin<^^ 
rather  to  those  of  (he  United  States  than  to  those  of  the  mother  country.  A  Cew 
persons,  chiedy  of  American  origin,  appear  to  have  ciitcrtRinetl  these  desigqg 
t'roin  the  outset ;  but  tlie  number  liad  at  last  been  very  much  increased  by  the  d^s- 
p.air  which  many  of  those  who  started  with  more  limited  views,  conceived  of  their 
Ueing^  ever  carried  into  tflect,  under  th«>  existing  forn»  of  government. 

Each  p.irty,  while  it  possessed  the  ascendancy,  lins  l)een  accused  by  itsnpponenta 
of  having-  abused  its  power  over  the  public  firnds,  in  those  modes  of  local  jobbing 
which  1  have  descrilied  ns  so  common  in  the  North  American  Colonifis,  ThSi. 
perhaps,  is  to  be  attributed  partly  to  the  rircumstnnces  adverted  to  above,  as  in- 
creasing the  flifliciilty  of  obtainlnR;  any  nrcurate  information  as  to  the  real  circutn- 
siancps  of  the  Province.  From  these  causes  it  too  often  happened,  that  the  mem-- 
bers  of  the  House  of  Assembly  roine  to  the  meeting  of  tlie  legislature  iornorant  of 
the  real  character  of  the  general  interests  intrusted  to  their  p;uardianship,  intent 
only  on  promoting  sectional  objects,  nnil  anxious  chiefly  to  s«'<'tire  for  the  county 
they  happen  to  reprrsnnt,  or  the  ilistrirt  "itlt  which  they  are  connected,  ns  lar^e' 
a  proportion  ns  pi.ssilije  of  any  fiin<ls  which  iI:p  lesisla'nre  nny  have  at  its  disposal.' 
In  Upper  fanada,  liowever,  the  means  of  doing:  this  were  never  so  extensive  as 
those  posses<ed  liy  the  Lower  Province;  and  the  great  works  which  the  Province 
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commenced  on  a  very  extended  scale,  aud  cxecutcii  in  ii  ^tiirit  of  great  careless- 
iiess  and  profusion,  have  left  so  little  burjtlus  revenue,  that  this  Province  alone 
among  the  North  American  Colonies  has,  furliinately  for  itself,  been  compilled 
to  estulilisli  a  system  of  local  assessi>-<>nts,  and  lu  leave  local  woiks,  in  a  great 
measure,  to  the  energy  and  nieanr  if  the  lociilities  iheniiiolves.  It  is  usscried, 
however,  that  the  nature  of  iliost  :;i-eat  works,  and  the  manner  in  which  they 
were  carried  on,  evinced  meiely  a  rcgtird  fur  local  interests,  and  a  dispoiiiiion  to 
fctrengtiien  parly  influence.  The  inhabitants  of  the  IciiS  thickly  peopled  districltf 
complained,  that  tlie  revenucbi  of  the  Piuviiicc  ucte  eniplu_yed  in  works  by  which 
only  the  fiontier  population  would  biinciit.  The  money  absorbed  by  underlak* 
ings  which  they  described  as  dispropoiiii>iiud  to  (he  resources  and  to  the  wants 
of  the  Province  would,  ihcy  alleged,  have  sulliced  to  establish  practicable  nit-ans 
of  communication  over  the  whole  country  ;  and  (hey  stated,  apparently  not  with- 
out foundation,  that  had  this  latter  course  been  pursued,  the  population  and  the 
resources  of  '.he  Province  would  have  been  .so  augmented  as  to  make  the  works 
actually  uinlertaken  both  useful  and  profitable.  The  carelessness  and  profusion 
which  n>arked  the  execution  of  these  works,  the  management  of  which,  it  was 
complained,  was  intrusted  chiefly  to  members  of  the  ruling  party,  nere  also  as- 
sumed to  be  the  result  of  udelibi-rate  purpose,  and  to  be  permitted,  if  not  encour- 
aged, in  order  that  a  few  individuals  nnght  be  enriched  at  the  expense  of  the 
community.  Circumstances  to  which  I  shall  hcieafter  i evert,  by  which  the  fur- 
ther progress  of  these  works  lias  been  ckeckeil,  and  the  large  expenses  incurred 
in  bringing  them  to  their  present  atate  of  forwardness  have  been  rendered  niiavail* 
ing,  have  given  greater  force  to  these  complaints,  ami,  in  addition  to  the  discontent 
produced  by  the  objects  of  the  expenditure,  the  governing  party  has  been  made 
responsible  for  a  failure  in  the  accomplishment  of  these  objects,  attributable  to 
causes  over  which  it  had  no  control.  But,  to  whatever  extent  these  jtractices 
may  have  been  carried,  the  course  of  the  parliamentary  contest  in  Upper  Canada 
liaa  not  been  marked  by  that  singular  neglect  of  the  gieat  duties  of  a  If  <;i»lu(ive 
body,  which  1  have  remarked  in  the  pioccedings  of  the  parliament  of  Lower 
Canada.  The  statute  book  of  the  Upper  Province  abounds  with  useful  and  well- 
coDstructed  measures  of  reform,  and  presents  iui  honourable  contrast  to  that  of 
the  Lower  Province. 

While  the  parties  were  thus  struggling,  the  operation  of  a  cause,  utterly  uncon- 
nected with  their  disputes,  suddenly  raised  up  a  very  considerable  third  party, 
which  began  to  make  its  appearance  among  the  political  disputants  about  the 
time  the  quarrel  was  at  its  height.  1  have  said  that  in  Upper  Canada  theiP  is  nu 
animosity  of  races  ;  there  is  nevertheless  a  distinction  of  origin,  which  has  exer- 
cised a  very  important  influence  on  the  composition  of  parties,  and  appears  likely, 
sooner  or  Iwter,  to  liecome  the  prominent  and  absorbing  element  of  political  divi- 
sion. Tlie  official  and  reforming  parties,  which  1  have  described,  were  both  com- 
piosed,  for  the  most  part,  and  were  almost  entirely  led,  by  native-born  Canatlians, 
American  settlers  or  emigrants,  of  a  very  ancient  date;  and  as  one  section  of  this, 
more  ancient  population,  possessed,  so  another  wag  the  only  body  of  persons  that 
claimed,  the  mauagementof  affairs,  and  the  enjoyment  of  ofHct-g  conferring  emolu- 
ment orpower,  until  the  extensive  emigration  fiom  Great  Britain,  which  followed  the 
disastrous  period  of  1825  and  1826,  changed  the  state  of  things,  by  suddenly  doubl- 
ing the  population,  and  introducing  among  tite  ancient  disputants  for  power  au 
entirely  new  class  of  persons.  The  new-comers,  however,  did  not  for  a  long  lime 
appear  as  a  distinct  party  in  the  politics  of  Upper  Canada.  A  large  number  of  the 
higher  class  of  emigrants,  particularly  the  half-pay  officers.,  who  were  induced 
io  settle  in  this  Province,  had  belonged  to  the  Tory  party  in  England,  ami,  in 
conformity  with  their  ancient  predilections,  naiarally  arrayed  themselves  on  the 
ajdaof  the  official  party,  contending  with  the  representatives  of  the  people.  The 
mass  of  the  humbler  order  of  emigrants,  accustomed  in  the  mother  country  to 
complain  of  the  corruption  and  profusion  of  the  liovernment,  and  tcseek  for  a 
reform  of  abuses  by  increasing  the  popular  influence  in  the  representative  body, 
arrayed  themselves  on  the  side  of  those  who  represented  the  people,  and  attacked 
ioii|;archical  power  and  abuses;  but  there  was  still  a  great  difTerfiice  of  opiniou 
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between  each  of  the  two  Cariuliiui  purties  and  that  section  of  the  Biitigli  tvliicii 
fur  a  while  acted  witi'i  it  Each  of  tlic  Canadian  parties,  while  it  difTcred  with  the 
other  iibuut  the  tenure  of  political  powets  in  tlic  colony,  desired  almost  (he  siune 
degree  of  practical  independence  of  thu  ntothcr  conniry;  each  felt  and  each 
betrayed  in  its  political  conduct  a  jealousy  of  the  emigrants,  and  a  will  to  main- 
tain the  powers  of  ollice  and  the  emoluments  of  ti.e  profc^ssiuns  in  tite  hands  of  per- 
sons born  or  lonjj  resident  in  the  the  colony.  Tiie  British,  on  the  contrary,  to 
Whiclvevcr  parly  they  belong,  ajipeur  to  agree  in  desiring  that  tlie  connexion  with 
the  mother  countty  should  he  drawn  closer.  They  diller  very  little  among  them- 
selves, I  innigine,  in  desiring  such  a  change  as  should  assimilate  tiie  government 
of  Upper  Canada,  in  s|)irit  as  well  as  in  form,  to  the  govcriimcnt  of  England, 
retaining  an  executive  suiricienlly  puwcrful  U)  curb  popular  escesses,  and  giving 
tu  the  majority  of  the  people,  or  to  such  of  them  as  tlic  less  liberal  would  trust 
with  political  rights,  some  sul)stantial  control  over  the  administration  of  afl'airs. 
But  the  great  connnon  object  was,  and  is,  the  removal  of  those  disqualifications 
io  which  British  emigrants  are  subject,  so  that  they  might  feci  as  citizens,  instead 
uf  aliens,  in  the  land  of  their  adoption. 

Such  was  the  state  of  parties  when  Sir  F  Head,  on  assuming  the  government 
of  the  colony,  dismissed  fioin  llie  Executive  Council  some  of  the  members  who 
were  most  obnoxious  to  the  House  of  Assembly,  nnd  recpiested  three  individuals 
to  succeed  them.  Two  of  these  gentlemen,  Dr.  Rolph  and  Mr.  li.  Baldwin,  were 
connected  with  the  reforming  party,  and  the  tliird,  i\lr.  Dunn,  was  an  English- 
man, who  had  held  the  oiliee  of  Reccivcr-CJeneral  for  nearly  1-1  years,  and  up  to 
that  time  had  abstained  from  any  interference  in  politics.  'I'hese  gentlemen  were 
at  iirst  reluctant  to  take  ofliec,  because  they  feared  that,  as  there  were  still  three 
of  the  former  Council  left,  they  would  be  conslainly  maintiiining  a  doubtfal  strug- 
gle for  the  measures  which  they  considereil  necessary.  They  were,  however,  at 
length  induced  to  forego  their  scruples,  ciiieily  upon  the  representations  of  some 
of  their  friends,  that  when  they  had  a  (ioveruor  who  appeared  sincere  in  his  pro- 
fessions of  leforni,  and  who  promised  them  his  entire  confidence,  it  was  neither 
generous  nor  prudent  to  p<<r.9ist  in  a  refusal  whicii  might  be  taken  to  imply  dis- 
frast  of  his  sincerity,  and  (hey  accordingly  actcpted  otlice.  Among  the  first  acts 
of  the  Governor,  after  the  appointment  of  this  council,  was,  however,  the  nomi- 
nation to  some  vacant  oflices  of  individuals,  who  were  taken  from  the  old  official 
parly,  and  this  without  any  communication  with  his  Council  These  appoint- 
ments were  attacked  by  the  House  of  Assembly,  and  the  new  Council,  linding 
that  their  opinion  was  never  asked  upon  these  or  other  matters,  and  (hat  they 
were  seemingly  to  be  kept  in  ignorance  of  all  those  public  measures  which  popu- 
lar opinion,  nevertheless,  attributed  to  their  advice,  remonstrated  privately  on 
th«  subject  with  the  Governor.  Sir  Francis  desired  (hem  to  make  a  formal  repre- 
sent 'tion  tu  him  on  the  subject ;  they  did  so,  and  this  produced  such  a  reply  fioni 
him,  ^8  left  them  no  choice  but  to  resign.  The  occasion  of  the  differences  which 
had  caused  the  resignation  was  made  the  subject  of  comminiication  between  the 
Gove'.^9r  and  the  Assembly,  so  that  the  whole  community  were  informed  of  the 
grounds  of  the  dispute. 

The  contest  which  appeared  to  be  thus  commenced  on  the  quf  slion  oi  the  responsi- 
bility of  the  Executive  Council  was  really  decided  on  very  different  grounds  Sir  F. 
Head,  who  appears  to  have  thought  that  the  maintenance  of  the  connexion  willi 
Great  Britain  depended  upon  his  triumpn  over  the  majority  of  the  assembly,  embark- 
ed iu  the  contest  with  a  determination  tu  use  every  influence  in  his  power  in  order 
to  bring  it  to  a  successful  issue.  He  succreded,  in  (act,  in  pu(titig  the  issue  in 
such  a  light  before  the  Province,  that  a  great  portion  of  (he  people  really  iinng- 
ined  that  they  were  called  upon  to  decide  (be  question  of  separation  by  their  votes. 
The  dissolution,  on  which  he  ventured  when  he  thought  the  public  mind  sulll- 
cieutly  ripe,  completely  answered  his  expectations.  The  British,  in  particular, 
were  rousetl  by  the  proclaimed  danger  to  the  connexion  with  the  mother  country; 
they  were  indignant  at  some  portions  of  the  conduct  and  speeches  of  certain 
members  of  the  late  majority,  which  .<;eeined  to  mark  a  de(ermincd  preference  of 
AmericAii  over  British  institutions.     They  were  irritated  by  indications  of  host 
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lilUy  to  nriliih  cmigralion.  which  they  snw,  or  fancio(\  thry  saw,  in  co^c  receU|t 
proceeding)!  of  the  Assembly.  Ab  .  ve  nil,  not  only  th^y,  liut  n  great  many  othc|p!(, 
^^^^.tl  mnrUeri  with  envy  the  stupendous  public  works  which  were  nt  that  period 
|iroducing  their  cfTcct  in  the  alnntst  mnrvelluus  growth  of  the  wenlth  nnd  popula? 
lion  of  the  neighbouring  state  of  New  York;  anil  ihfy  reproached  the  Assemblj 
with  what  tliey  considered  nn  unwitie  economy  in  preventing  the  undertaking,  oif 
even  completion,  of  similar  woiks,  that  might,  as  they  fancied,  have  produced  a 
similar  development  of  the  resources  of  Upper  Canada.  The  general  support  of 
the  British  determined  the  elections  in  favour  of  the  Government ;  and  though 
very  large  and  close  minoriiies.  which  in  many  cases  supported  the  defeated  can- 
didates, marked  the  force  which  the  Refoim<>rs  could  bring  into  the  field,  even  jn 
spite  of  the  disaHvantagcs  under  which  they  laboured  fron»  the  momentary  pre- 
judices against  ihcm,  and  theuntrsual  manner  in  whicli  the  Crown,  by  its  reprc- 
xentative,  appeared  to  make  itself  a  party  in  an  electioneering  contest,  the  result 
was  the  return  of  a  very  large  majority,  husitile  in  politics  to  that  of  the  late  As- 
sembly. 

It  is  rather  singular,  however,  that  the  result  which  Sir  F.  Head  appears 
really  to  have  aimed  at  was  by  no  means  secured  by  tliis  apparent  triumph.  His 
object  in  all  his  previous  measures,  and  in  Mk?  noniinaiion  of  the  Executive  Comn- 
cillors,  by  whom  he  replaced  the  retiring  member?,  was  evidently  to  make  the 
council  a  means  of  administrative  indepenilence  for  the  Ciovernor  Sir  F.  Head 
woidd  seem  to  have  been,  at  the  commencement  of  his  administration,  really 
desirous  of  cflecting  certain  reforms  whicli  he  believed  to  be  needful,  and  of  res- 
4;u|ng  the  substantial  power  of  the  governmrnt  from  the  hands  of  the  party  by 
which  ii  had  been  so  long  monopolized.  The  di<:inissal  of  the  old  members  of  the 
Executive  Council  was  the  conse<|iience  of  this  intention  ;  but,  though  willing  to 
take  measuies  for  the  purpose  of  emancipating  himself  from  the  tliraldorn  i:) 
which  it  was  staled  that  other  Governors  iiad  been  held,  he  could  not  acquiesce  in 
the  claims  of  the  House  of  Assembly  to  have  n  really  responsible  Colonial  Execu- 
tive. The  result  of  the  elections  was  to  give  Iiini,  as  he  conceived,  n  House  of 
Assembly  pledged  to  support  him,  as  Gov«'rnor,  in  the  exercise  of  the  indeppn^^^!^t 
authority  he  had  churned.  On  the  very  first  occasion,  however,  on  which  he 
nttempted  to  protect  an  officer  of  the  Governmpnt,  unrennecled  with  the  old 
official  party,  from  charges  which,  whether  well  or  ill  founded,  were  obviously 
brought  forward  on  personal  grounds,  he  found  that  the  new  house  was  even 
more  determini'd  than  its  predecessor  to  ai^sert  its  ri<;^ht  to  exercise  a  substantial 
control  over  the  Government;  and  that  unices  he  was  disposed  to  risk  a  collisiurt 
with  both  branches  of  the  Legislature,  then  composed  of  similar  materials,  ant) 
virtually  under  one  infiuence,  he  must  succnnib,  Unwilling  to  incur  this  risk, 
when,  as  he  justly  imagineil,  there  was  no  party  upon  whose  support  he  coultl 
rely  to  bear  him  safely  through  the  contest,  he  yicldeil  the  point.  Although  the 
committee  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  truth  of  the  charges  made  against  Mr, 
Hepburn  refused  to  adopt  a  report  confirming  these  charges  prepared  by  their 
chairman  (by  whom  the  accusation  hail  been  brotighi  forward,  and  by  whom  th^ 
committee  was  virtually  nominated).  Sir  F.  Head  persuaded  the  individual  i|i 
question  to  resign  his  oflTice,  nnd  to  take  one  of  very  inferior  emolument  Front 
that  time  he  never  attempted  to  assert  the  independence  which  the  new  House  of 
Assembly  had  been  elected  to  secure.  The  Government  consequently  reverted 
in  eflect  to  the  party  which  he  had  found  in  f)ffice  when  he  assumed  the  governor- 
ship, and  which  it  hed  been  his  first  act  to  dispossess.  In  their  hands  it  still 
remains;  and  [  must  state  that  it  is  the  general  o])inioii  that  never  was  the  power 
of  the  "  family  compact"  so  extensive  or  so  absolute  as  it  has  been  fiom  the  first 
metiting  of  the  existing  Parliament  down  to  the  present  time 

It  may,  indeed,  be  fairly  said,  that  the  real  result  of  Sir  F.  Head's  policy  was 
to  eatabltsli  that  very  administrative  influence  of  the  leaders  of  a  majority  in  iIim 
Iw>egislature  which  he  had  so  obstinately  disputed.  The  Executive  Councillors  of 
his  nomination,  who  seem  to  have  taken  oUii  e  almost  on  the  express  condition  of 
being  mere  ciphers,  are  not,  in  fact  then,  the  real  Government  of  the  Province, 
It  is  said  that  tlio  uew  ofTicers  of  Government  \>  horn  Sir  F.  Head  appointed  from 
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K'ithout  (he  pale  uf  olTicirtI  tligibility  feci  liiore  appiehension  of  the  present  hi)t<%^ 
Itmn,  so  I'ur  H8  can  be  judjjeil,  was  ever  felt  by  their  predecessors  witli  regard  'Id 
the  inx>8l  violent  of  the  refuriniiig  Houses  of  Assembly.  'L'heii'  apprehension,  how- 
ever, is  not  confined  to  the  present  houiie',  they  feel  that,  under  no  conceivable 
contingency,  tyn  they  expect  un  Assembly  litsposed  to  support  them  ;  and  they 
Kccordingiy  appear  to  desire  such  a  change  hi  the  colonial  system  as  might  mnkef 
them  dependent  upon  the  Imperiiil  Govttrnment  alone,  and  secure  theiii  agAinst 
uU  interference  from  tlie  Legislature  of  the  Province,  whatever  party  ghoufd 
bbtain  a  preponderance  in  tlie  Assembly. 

While  the  nominal  Government  thus  possesses  i.o  resil  power,  the  Legislature, 
by  ^hosc  Icadt^rs  the  subsiantial  power  is  enjoyed,  by  no  means  possesses  so  much 
6f  th(j  confidence  of  the  peopli*  as  a  Legislature  might  to  commanil,   even  front 
thu8e  who  differ  from  it  on  the  (pieslions  of  the  day.     I  sny  this  without  meaning 
to  cast  any  imputation  on  the  members  of  the  House  of  Assembly,  because,  in 
fact,  the  circumstances  under  wlii';ii  they  were  elected  were  suth  as  to   render 
them  peculi.ifjy  objects  of  suspicion  uixl  reproach  to  a  number  of  their  country- 
men.     They  were  accused  of  hnving  viuhited  their  pledges  at  the  election.     It 
is   8ttid  that   many  of  them  came  forward,  and   were  electeil,  as  being  really 
fCeformeis,  though  oppised  to  any  such  claims  to  colonial  independence  as  might 
involve  a  separation  from  the  mother  country.     There  seems  to  be  no  doubt  that 
}n  several  pliices  whuro  the  Tories  succeeded,  the  electors  were  merely  desii'ous 
of  returning  members  who  would  not  hazard  any  contest  w!Mi  England  by  the 
assertion  of  claims  which,  from  the  proclamation  of  the  Lieuteiiant-Ciovernor,  they 
believed  to  be  practically  needless;  and  wliu  should  support  iSir  V.  Head  in  those 
economical  reforms  which  the  country  desired  far  more  llian  political  changes — 
reforms,  for  the  sake  of  which  al'uie  political  changes  had  been  sought.     Iti  ti 
ftomber  of  other  instances,  too,  the  elections  were  carried    by  the  unscuspuloas 
exercise  of  the  influenre  of  the  G:ivcriimeiit,  and  by  a  display  of  violence  on  the 
jpart  of  the  Tories,  who  were  emboldmed  by  the  couiitc  lance  afforded  to  them 
by  the  authorities.     It  was  stated,  but  I  believe  without  any  fiufilcient  fimndation^ 
that  the  Government  made  grants  of  land  to  persons  who  had  no  title  to  them,  in 
Order  to  secure  their  votes.     This  report  origiiiate<l  in  the  fact,  that  patents  fo^r 
liersont  who  were  entitled  to  grants,  but  had  not  taken  litem  out,  were  sciitdoWn 
to  the  polling  places,  to  be  given  to  the  individual!;  entitle<l  to  them,  if  they  were 
ttispofed  to  vote  for  the  Gcvernmcvit  candidate.     The  taking  such  itieusurcs,  in 
order  to  secufe  their  fair  right  of  votinjj  t'»  the  electors  in  a  particular  interest, 
must  be  considered  rather  as  an  act  of  ofTicial  favouritism,  Irian  as  an  electoral  fraud. 
But  we  cannot  wonder  that  the  defeated  party  put  the   very  worst  consiruttioir 
on  acts  which  gave  some  ground  for  it ;  and  they  conceived,   in  con-sequeiice,  it 
strong  resentment  against  the  means  by  wliicli  they  believed  t'tat  the  represen- 
tative of  the  Crown  had  carried  the  elections,  his  interference  in  which  in  any' 
Way  was  stigmatized  by  them  as  a  gross  violation  of  constitutional  privilege  unit 
propriety. 

It  cannot  be  matter  of  surprise,  that  such  facts  and  such  impressions  producciV' 
in  the  country,  an  exasperation  and  a  despair  of  good  Government,  which  extendetf 
far  beyond  those  who  had  actually  been  defeated  at  the  poll.  For  there  was  nothing 
in  the  use  which  the  leaders  of  ih^.  Assembly  have  made  of  their  power,  to  softeir 
the  discontent  excited  by  their  alleged  mode  of  obtaining  it  Many  even  of  those 
who  bad  supported  the  successful  candidates,  were  disappoinli^d  in  evory  expectn- 
tirtn  which  they  had  formed  of  the  policy  to  he  pursued  by  their  neiv  representatives-. 
Noeconomical  reforms  were  introduced.  The  Assembly,  instead  of  supporthig  the 
Goverqor,  compelled  his  obedience  to  itself,  and  produced  no  change  in  the  admi- 
nisiratioTi  of  ufikirs,  except  that  of  re-instfiting  the  "  Family  Compact '  in  power. 
On  some  topics,  on  which  the  feelings  of  the  ])eoplo  were  very  d<!ep!y  engci;,;ed.  a,>i 
for  instance  the  Clergy  Ueservev,  iIm;  Assembly  is  »ccu.se(l  ol  havincj  sh.nvn  a  dis- 
position to  act  in  direct  defiance  of  iht-  known  sentiments  of  a  vast  iiMJuriiy  of  its 
constituents.  The  dissaiisiix-tion  arising  from  ihese  causes  was  cai  rie<i  l>>  its  height 
by  an  act,  that  appeareil  in  dofiaiu'e  of  all  Cunstitulional  rii;lii,  to  piolong  the 
power ufii  majority  which,  it  wus  supposed,  counted  on  not  being ablu  to  rctatuits 
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csiglcnce  nfirr  nnoilicr  nppsnl  to  (!ir  people.  This  was  tlic  pauing  nii  Act  pre- 
venting tliR  dissolution  of  he  existing,  a»  well  ns  nny  future  Aisemlily,  on  thu 
demise  of  the  Oown.  The  Act  was  passed  in  rxpectalian  of  the  npproachio|; 
decease  of  His  late  Majesty ;  and  it  has,  in  fact,  prolonged  the  existence  of  ths 
present  Assembly  from  the  period  of  a  single  year,  to  one  of  four.  It  it  said  that 
this  step  is  justified  by  the  example  of  the  other  North  American  Colonies.  But 
It  is  certain,  that  it  neverthcleiis  caused  very  great  dissatisfaction,  and  was 
rt2;arded  as  an  unbecoming  usurpation  of  power. 

it  was  the  prevalence  of  thegfineiui  «ii.s!>.;'isfaction  thus  caused,  that  embbldened 
the  parties  who  instigated  the  insurrection,  i->  an  attempt  which  may  be  charac- 
tcrise<l  as  having  been  as  foolishly  contrived  and  ill-conducied,  as  it  was  wicked 
nn<l  treasonable  This  out-l>real<,  which  comm  .1  pruitence  •*nA  good  management 
would  have  prevented  from  coming  to  a  head,  was  promptly  quelled  by  the  alac- 
rity with  which  the  population,  an<l  especially  the  British  portion  of  it,  raliied  round 
the  Government.  The  prox'mity  of  the  American  frontier — the  nature  of  the  bor- 
der 'country — and  the  wild  and  daring  character,  together  with  the  periodical  want 
of  employment  of  its  population— >havc,  unfor'unaieiy,  enabled  a  few  desperate 
exiles  to  continue  the  troubles  of  their  country,  by  means  of  the  predatory  gangs 
which  have,  from  time  to  time,  invaded  and  robbed,  under  the  pretest  of  revolu- 
tionizing the  Province.  But  the  general  loyalty  of  the  population  has  been  evinced 
by  the  little  disposition  that  has  been  exhibited  by  any  portion  of  it  to  accept  of 
the  proffered  aid  of  the  refugees  and  foreign  invaders,  and  by  the  unanimity  tvilh 
which  nil  have  turned  out  to  defend  their  Country. 

It  has  not,  indeed,  been  exactly  ascertained  what  proportion  of  the  inhabitant! 
of  Upper  Canada  were  prepared  to  join  Mackenzie,  in  his  treasonable  enterprise, 
or  were  so  disposed  that  we  may  suppose  they  would  have  arrayed  themselres  on 
his  side,  had  he  obtained  any  momentary  success,  as  indeed  was  for  some  dayi 
within  his  grasp  Even  if  I  were  convinced  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  popula- 
tion woidd,  under  any  circumstances,  have  lent  themselves  to  his  projects,  I  should 
be  inclined  to  attribute  :uch  n  disposition  merely  to  the  irritation  produced  by 
those  temporary  causes  of  di<.salisfactioii  with  the  Government  of  the  Province, 
which  I  have  specified,  and  not  to  any  settled  design  on  the  part  of  any  great 
numt)er,  either  to  subvert  existing  institutions,  or  to  change  their  present  connec- 
tion with  Great  Britain  for  a  junction  with  the  United  States.  1  am  inclined  ta 
view  the  insurrectionary  movements  which  did  take  place  as  indicative  of  no  deep- 
rooted  disaffection— and  to  believe,  that  almost  the  entire  body  of  the  Reformers 
of  this  Province  sought  only,  by  Constitutional  means,  to  obtain  those  objects  for 
which  they  had  so  long  peaceably  struggled,  before  the  unhappy  troubles  occa* 
sioned  by  the  violence  of  a  few  unprincipled  adventurers  and  heated  enthusiasts. 

It  cannot,  however,  be  doubted,  that  the  events  of  the  past  year  have  greatly 
increased  the  difficulty  of  settling  tlie  disorders  of  Upper  Canada.  A  degree  of 
discontent,  approaching,  if  not  amounting  to  disaffection,  has  gained  considerable 
ground.  The  causes  of  dissatisfaction  continue  to  act  on  the  minds  of  the  Refor- 
mers ;  and  their  hope  of  redress,  under  the  present  order  of  things,  has  been 
seriously  diminished.  The  exasperation  caused  by  the  conflict  itself — the  suspi- 
cions and  terrors  of  that  trying  period — t\nd  the  u«e  made  by  the  triumphant  party 
of  the  power  thrown  into  their  hands — have  heightened  the  passions  which  existed 
before.  It  cerlainlj'  appeared  too  much  as  if  the  rebellion  had  been  purposely 
invited  by  the  Government — and  tlie  unlortimafe  men  who  took  part  in  it  delibe- 
rately drawn  into  a  trap,  by  those  who  subsequently  inflicted  so  severe  a  punish- 
ment on  them  for  their  rrror.  It  seemed,  too,  as  if  the  dominant  party  made  use 
of  the  occasion  aliorded  it  by  tlie  real  guilt  of  a  few  desperate  and  imprudent  men, 
in  order  to  persecute  or  <lisahle  the  whole  body  of  their  i»oiitical  opponents.  A 
great  number  of  perfectly  innocent  individuals  were  thrown  into  prison,  and  suf- 
fered ii)  prrson.  property  and  character.  Tlie  whole  body  of  Reformers  were 
subjected  to  suspicion,  and  to  haras>iiig  proceedings,  tn<;tituted  by  Magistrates 
whose  political  leanings  w»^re  notoriously  adverse  to  them.  Severe  laws  were 
passed,  under  colour  of  wliich,  individuals  very  generally  esteemed  were  punished 
without  any  form  of  trial. 
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The  two  pemons  who  suiTeied  llin  exlrcino  peimlly  of  the  Inw  unfortunAlelf 
«n;rH|^ed  n  great  shnre  ofttie  public  sympnthy  ;  their  pariloii  hfid  been  Rolicitediif 
poiitioni  signed,  it  is  generally  nsserfcit,  by  no  lesh  than  30,000  of  their  country- 
men. The  rest  of  the  prisoner*  were  detained  in  confinement  a  confUderable  tiroe. 
A  large  number  of  the  subordiniitc  actors  in  the  insurrection  were  severely  pua> 
ished  ;  and  public  anxiety  was  rrtiscd  to  llic  highest  pitch,  by  the  uncertainty  res* 
peeling  the  fate  of  the  others,  who  were,  frmi  lime  to  lime,  partially  released,— 
ft  WHS  not  until  the  month  of  October  last,  thnl  Ihe  whole  of  the  prisoners  werit. 
disposed  of,  and  a  partial  amnesty  proclaimed,  which  enabled  Ihe  large  numbem 
who  had  fled  the  counti'}',  and  so  long,  ami  at  such  imminent  hazard,  hung  on  it( 
frontier,  to  return  in  security  to  flicir  homes.  1  mnke  no  mention  of  the  reasons 
which,  in  the  opinion  of  the  iot  ;l  (jovernineiit,  rendered  these  different  steps  advi- 
sable, because  my  object  i'.  not  I  discii<:s  the  propriety  of  its  coiiJuct;  but  to  point 
oat  the  ctTect  which  it  necessnriiy  had  in  augmenting  iitiialion. 

The  whole  party  of  the  Reformers — a  piirty  which  I  am  inclined  to  estimate  M 
very  considerable, and  which  has  rommniuled  large  majorities  indifferent  Houses 
of  Assembly — has  certainly  felt  itscil  nssiiilcd  by  the  policy  pursued.  It  «:ee9  the 
whole  powers  o(  Gover.nment  wielded  by  il*i  ♦'uemies,  and  imagines  that  it  can  per- 
ceive also  a  determination  to  use  Ihedc  powers  inflexibly  against  all  the  objectf 
which  it  most  values  The  wounded  private  feelings  of  individuals,  and  the  defeated 
public  policy  of  a  paity.  combine  to  spread  a  wide  and  serious  irritation  ;  but  I  do 
not  believe  titat  tim  haH  yri  proceeded  so  far  as  to  induce  at  all,  a  general  disposi- 
tion to  look  to  violent  nieasnres  for  re«lress.  The  Reformers  have  been  graduallT 
recovering  their  hopes  of  regHining  thrir  asc<  ndancy  by  Constitulio'ial  means; 
«be  sutldeu  pre-eminence  which  the  question  of  the  Clergy  Reserves  and  Rectories 
has  again  assumed  during  the  last  summer,  appears  to  have  increased  their  influ- 
ence ai.d  confidence;  and  I  have  no  reason  to  believe,  that  anything  can  make 
them  generally  and  decidedly  desiroiu  nf  srpiirntion,  except  some  such  net  of  llie 
Imperial  Government  as  shall  deprive  them  of  all  hopes  of  obtaining  real  admi- 
nistrative power,  even  in  the  event  of  their  again  obtaining  a  inajoiiiy  in  tli« 
Assembly.  With  such  a  hope  before  them,  1  helieve  that  thry  will  rrmnin  in 
tranquil  expeclatioii  of  the  r<'SuU  of  the  general  election,  which  ciinnot  be  delayed 
b«yom«  the  summer  of  1840. 

To  describe  the  character  and  o'jjccts  of  the  other  parties  in  this  Province  would 
not  be  very  easy  ;  and  their  variety  end  complication  is  so  great,  that  it  would 
be  of  no  great  advantage  were  I  to  explain  the  various  shades  of  opinion  that 
mark  each.  In  a  very  labournd  essay,  v.'liich  was  published  in  Toronto,  during 
Miy  stay  in  Canada,  there  was  an  attempt  to  classify  the  various  pai  ties  in  the  Pio- 
vince  nnder  six  different  heads.  Some  ofthese  were  classified  according  to  strictly 
political  opinions — some  according  to  religion — and  some  accortling  to  Lirth-place; 
and  each  parly,  it  was  obvinn<,  c<iotained  in  its  ranks  a  great  nitii;y  who  would, 
according  to  Ihe  designations  used,  have  as  natuially  belongc<l  to  some  other,— 
But  it  is  obvious,  from  all  acconnls  of  tlie  different  parties,  that  the  nominal  Gov- 
ernmeiit,  that  is,  the  niajoriiy  of  Ihe  Executive  Council,  enjoy  the  confidence  of 
no  considerable  party — and  that  the  party  called  tlic  "  F.Tmily  Compact,"  which 
possesses  the  majoiiiy  in  both  binnciirs  of  tlie  Legislature,  is,  in  fact,  supported 
at  present  by  no  very  large  nunii>er  of  persons  of  any  party.  Noi»e  are  more 
hostile  to  them  than  the  greater  part  of  ti.nr  Inrge  and  spirited  British  born  popa- 
lation,  to  whose  steadfast  exertions  the  preservation  of  the  Colony,  during  the  last 
winter,  is  mainly  attributable — and  who  scf.  with  indignation,  that  a  monopoly  of 
power  and  profit  is  still  refainr-d  by  a  small  body  of  men,  which  «<>ems  bent  on 
i-xcluding,  from  any  participation  in  if,  the  British  emigrants.  Zealously  co- 
operating with  the  dominant  |>nrty,  in  resisting  treason  and  foreign  invasion.  thi« 
portion  of  the  population,  neverliitli;s?.  entertains  a  general  distrust  nnd  dislike  of 
them;  aitd  though  many  of  the  most  prominent  of  the  British  emigrants  have 
always  acted,  and  still  invaiiably  act,  in  ripposition  to  the  Reformer*,  and  disseiit 
from  their  views  of  responsible  Government,  I  am  veiy  much  ioi.rlined  to  think  that 
thev,  nnd  certainlv  the  grwat  msiBs  of  their  ronntrvrnpn,  rcalU-  desire  jnrh'are*- 
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pontibillly  of  ll)e  Government,  as  would  breiiU  up  llic  present  inonopuly  of  oftice 
and  influence. 

Brsiileg  those  causes  of  compltiint,  wliich  are  connuon  to  the  whole  of  the  Colony, 
the  British  settlers  liHve  mnny  peculiar  to  tlipnisolves.  Tlie  eniigrauls  who  hHv«s 
fettled  in  the  country  wiihiii  ilie  last  ten  yeiir>i,(irc  snpposeil  to  comprise  half  the 
popniatinn.  They  complain  ihnl  while  the  Ciiuiiilians  are  desirous  ni  havinfr  Bri- 
tish capital  and  labour  liroiiglit  i>Uo  llie  Coloiiy.  by  means  of  which  their  fieUU 
inav  be  cullivaicd,  niid  the  value  of  (lieir  unsi'lllcd  possrssioiis  increased,  liiey 
refuse  to  make  ilir  Colony  really  iiilractive  to  L>ri'.i»h  sikill  and  British  capitalists. 
Thev  say  that  an  fcln<;lishiiiao,  i!ini;:ralin<r  to  Upper  Canada,  is  practically  as  much 
an  alien  in  that  Bn!l^ll  Cfduiiy.  as  In;  would  hi!  if  he  wore  to  eniij^rale  to  the  United 
Slates  He  may  crpially  purchase  and  hnld  lands,  or  invc:  t  his  capital  in  trade,  in 
one  country  as  in  the  ollnr,  and  he  may  in  I'iilier  exerci>e  any  mechanical  avoca- 
tion, ai  I  perform  any  species  of  manna!  labour  'Jliis.  however,  is  the  extent  of 
his  privileges;  his  Engli>!i  quidificaiions  iva.'  him  little  or  nothing.  Me  cainiot, 
if  a  surgeon,  licensed  to  act  in  '  i.nlan''  Hctisi;  without  the  lic(!ns(!  of  a  Board  of 
Examiners  in  the  I'rovince.  ti.uiJVi  u  y,  he  has  to  submit  to  an  apprenticeship 
of  five  years,  before  he  is  idIo\.  <  <■  ;■■  p.  'ne.  Jia  barrister,  ho  is  excluded  from 
the  profitable  part  of  his  profes-.  ■  -s ;  luu'.  :liougli  nllowed  to  practise  at  the  bar, 
the  permission  thus  accorded  to  l>,:  '  ••■  ;M.io'.cally  of  no  use  in  a  country  where,  as 
nine  attorneys  out  of  ten  arc  barrisii;rs  also  i  e  can  be  no  bii<ii;e»s  for  a  mere 
barrister.  Thus  a  person  who  Inn  l)een  admiireii  'o  the  Eiij;!isli  bar,  is  compelled 
to  serve  an  apprenlicesliip  of  iliiee  years  to  ii  Provincial  lawyer. 

By  an  Act  passed  last  S(;-si<>n,  (llfti:nli'.  s  arc  thrown  in  the  way  of  tlie  employ- 
m?nt  of  capital  in  banking,  which  have  a  lendtiicy  to  presfrve  l)ie  monopoly  pos- 
sessed by  the  Chartered  Banks  of  the  Colony,  in  wiiich  the  Canadian  parly  arc 
supreme — and  the  influence  of  which  is  said  to  be  employed  <lirectly  as  an  instru- 
ment for  upholding  the  politic:il  suprcmary  of  Ilie  party-  Under  the  system,  also, 
of  selling  land  pursued  by  the  Govi-rnment,  nn  individual  docs  not  acquire  k 
patent  for  his  land  until  he  has  ptiid  the  whole  of  the  purchase-money — a  period 
of  from  four  to  ten  years,  according  as  his  purchase  is  a  Crown  or  Clergy  lot; 
and  until  the  patent  issues  he  Inis  no  ri,;ht  to  vole,  in  some  of  the  new  Stales  of 
America,  on  the  contrary,  ciipcciall  in  Illino.>,  an  indivi>!ual  may  practise  as  ti 
surgeon  or  lawyer  almost  immediately  ini  liis  arrival  in  the  country — and  he  has 
every  right  of  citizenship  alter  a  resilience  of  six  monilis  in  llie  Stale.  An  English- 
man  is  therefore,  in  effi-cl.  less  an  idit  n  in  a  fijreign  country,  than  in  one  which 
forms  a  part  of  the  British  Empire  Such  are  liie  superior  advantages  of  the  United 
Slates  at  present,  that  nothing  but  tlie  I'ei'ling.  that  in  the  one  country  he  is  among 
a  more  kindre<l  people — under  the  same  laws — and  in  a  society  whose  habits  and 
sentiments  are  similar  to  those  to  which  he  has  bren  acfuslomed — can  induce 
an  Englishman  to  settle  hi  Canada,  in  preference  lo  the  Slates;  and  if  in  the 
former  he  is  deprived  of  rights  whic  >  he  ol)tains  in  tlie  latter,  though  a  foreigner, 
it  is  not  to  be  womlered  at  that  he  should,  in  many  cases,  give  the  preference  to 
the  land  in  which  he  is  treai^d  most  as  a  citizen.  It  is  very  possible,  that  there 
are  but  few  cases  in  which  the  departure  of  an  Englishman  from  Upper  Canada 
to  the  Slates,  can  be  traced  directly  to  any  of  these  circumstances  in  particular; 
yet  the  slate  of  society  and  of  feeling  which  they  have  engendered,  has  been  among 
the  main  causes  of  the  great  extent  of  re-emigration  lo  the  new  States  of  t4)e  Union. 
It  operates,  too,  still  more  to  deter  emigration  from  England  to  the  Provinces  : 
and  thus  both  to  retard  ihc  advance  of  the  Colony,  and  to  deprive  the  Mother 
Country  of  one  of  the  principal  advantages,  on  acconnt  of  which  the  existence  of 
Colonies  is  desirable — the  field  which  they  aflord  for  the  employment  of  her  sur- 
plus population  and  wealth  The  native Cr-Midians,  however,  to  wha(ever  political 
party  they  may  belong,  appear  to  be  unanimous  in  the  wish  to  preserve  these 
exclusive  privileges.  The  course  of  legislation,  since  the  tide  of  cinigratioi)  set 
most  slronuly  to  the  country,  and  while  under  its  influence  the  value  of  all  species 
of  property  was  rising,  and  the  resources  of  the  Province  were  rapidly,  and  (for 
the  old  inhabitants)  profitably  developed,  has  been  !o  draw  a.yet  more  marked 
line  between  the  two  classes,  instead  of  obliterating  the  former  distinctions.     The 
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law  excluding  linglisli  liiwycis  iVom  prurlisc  is  of  recent  origin.  The  Speaker  of 
the  Reforming  Hoiijif!  of  Asfemljly,  Mr.  Bidwell,  was  ninong  (lie  strongest  uppo- 
nents  of  nny  iilteration  of  tlint  low,  wliicli  might  render  it  less  rigidly  exriusive— 
nnd,  on  more  llian  one  ocoision,  gnvc  liis  cusiiii(j  vote  ngainst  n  liill  having  for  its 
tibject  the  ndmission  of  nn  J'.iifrlixli  l.iwyrr  to  prnciise  in  the  I'rovincc,  without 
xerving  n  previous  npprciittcoithiii.  This  point  is  of  more  impnrliinci!  in  a  Colony 
than  it  would  at  first  sight  appear  to  any  oiio  acciisiomfd  only  to  giich  a  stale  of 
society  as  exists  Kngland,  'J'hc  innnhirs  of  ilie  legal  profession  are,  in  eflect,  the 
leaders  of  the  people,  and  llio  class  from  which,  in  a  larger  proportion  than  from 
any  other  class,  legislators  are  laken  It  is,  tlieicforc,  not  pierely  a  monopoly  of 
profit,  hut,  to  a  considerable  extent,  a  monopoly  of  power — which  the  present  body 
of  lawyers  contrive,  liy  means  of  tliis  fxclu>^ii)ii,  to  seeuie  to  tliemsclvcs.  No  man 
of  mature  age,  einigraiing  to  a  Colony,  could  afl'oril  (o  lose  five  years  of  his  life  in 
an  apprenticeship  from  wliirh  he  could  ac(|uire  n-jiilier  learning  nor  skill  The 
few  professional  men,  therefore,  who'liavc  gone  to  Upper  Canada,  have  turned 
their  attention  to  oilier  pursuits,  retaining,  liowever,  a  strong  feeding  of  discontent 
against  the  existing  order  of  ihiii>'«.  Ami  many  who  might  have  emigrated  remain 
at  hoicc,  or  seek  some  otiier  Colony,  w  here  tlieir  couise  i^  not  impeded  hy  similar 
restrii:tions. 

Bui  as  in  Upper  Canada,  under  a  law  jin^sed  immediately  after  the  last  war 
with  the  United  States,   Ameiiran  citizens  are  forbidden  to  hold  land,  it   is  of 
llie  more  conspf|uence  lliat  ihe  rouniry  shonhl  be  made  as  attractive  as  possible 
to  tne  emigrating  middle  classes  of  Gretit  Mriiain,  tiit?  only  class  from  which  an 
accession  of  capital,  to  be  invested  in  the  puKhas-,?  or  iniproveinenl  of  lands,  can 
be  hoped    fi)r.      The  policy  of  ihe  law  just    referred  to  may  well    be   doubled, 
whether  the  interests  of  tin;  colo''y  <>r  of  ihc  mother  ciumlry  are  considered,  since 
the  wealth  and  acliviiy,  and  consiKpicnt  commerce  i.'f  the  Pidvince.  would  hav* 
been  greatly  augmented,  had  its  natural  ndvanlaf;es  of  soil  and  position  l>ccn  h.- 
loweil  to  operate,  in  attracting  lliosc  w  ho  were  most  aware  of  their  existence,  mil 
eminently  filled  to  aid  in  their  development  ;  nnd  llieie  is  grciil  reason  to  believ, 
that  the  uncertainly  of  the   titles  which   many   Americans  possess  to  llie  land  •. 
which  they  have  squatted  since  the  passing  of  this  law,  is  the  main  cause  of  mui.;; 
of  the  disloyally,  or  rather  very  lnke-«arin  loyally,  evinced  by  thai  population   ■ 
in  the  Western  District.     But  wlien  tliis  excluiton  had  been  deie4'mined  upon,  it 
would  at  least  have  been  wise  to  have  removed  everything  that  might  have  seem* 
rd  like  nn  obstacle  in  the  way  of  those  for  wiiom  the  land  was  to  be  kept  open, 
instead  of  closing  the  principal  avenues  to  wcalt  •  or  distinction  agitinst  them,  in 
n  spirit  of  petty  provincial  jealously. 

The  great  practical  cpie^iion,  however,  on  wliich  these  various  parties  have 
for  a  long  time  been  tit  issue,  and  wliich  has  wiihin  a  very  few  nionlhs  again 
become  the  prominent  mailer  in  debate,  U  that  of  the  Clergy  Reserves.  The 
prompt  and  satisfactory  <lecision  of  this  tjtiesiion  is  essential  to  the  pacification  of 
Canada;  and  as  it  was  one  of  the  most  important  questions  refered  to  me  for  in. 
vestigation,  it  is  necessary  tliat  I  simiild  staK?  it  fully,  and  not  shrink  from  making 
known  the  light  in  which  it  ha^  prc-entcd  it  ejf  to  my  mind.  The  disputes  on  this 
subject  are  now  of  long  standing.  Hy  tlie  (^)nstituiional  Act  a  certain  portion  of 
the  land  in  every  township  was  set  apart  lor  the  maintenance  of  a  "Piotestant 
Clergy."  In  that  portion  of  tliis  report  wliich  treats  of  the  management  of  Ihe 
waste  lands,  the  economical  mischiefs  whirl)  have  resulted  from  this  appropriation 
of  territory  arc  fully  detailed;  an<l  the  present  disputes  relate  solely  lo  the  appli- 
cation, and  not  to  the  mode  of  raiding  the  funds,  wliich  are  now  derived  from  the 
sale  of  the  clergy  reserves.  Undi.r  the  term  "  Protestant  Clergy  "  the  clergy  of 
the  Church  of  p^ngland  have  alwa3's  claimed  the  sole  enjoyment  of  these  funds. 
The  members  of  the  Churcli  of  Scoil  ind  liave  claimed  to  be  put  entirely  on  a 
level  with  the  Church  of  England,  nnd  have  demanded  that  these  funds  should 
be  equally  divided  between  both.  The  various  denuminaiions  of  Protestant  Dii- 
senters  have  asserted  that  the  term  includes  them,  and  that  out  of  these  fundd  an 
4tqiial  provision  should  be  made  for  all  Christians  who  do  not  belong  to  the  Church 
X)f  Rome.     But  a  great  body  of  nil  Protestant  denominations,  and  the  numeruuf 
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catholics  who  inhttbil  (he  Pnivinca,  tiuve  niHhiiuihttii  ihoi  any  lucli  favour  ((/• 
ward*  any  uiip,  or  even  all  of  l.ie  Protettuni  kccu.  wtiuUi  !•«  uiOkt  (inHdvitiHbie,  unrt 
have  cUUt-r  dcniHiicled  tlic  equal  application  ol'  ilK.ne  funds  to  the  purpuAfit  of  all 
religious  creeds  whnlgoever.  or  have  urged  the  propriety  of  leaving  each  body  of 
religionialii  lo  ninintnin  its  own  eslHldishment,  l»  repeal  or  di  regard  (he  law,  and 
to  apply  the  clergy  funds  tu  the  general  purposes  of  (he  Governtnent,  or  lo  (htf 
•uppor(  of  a  grneial  s^sleni  of  edncalion. 

The  sapportcrs  of  these  different  schemes  having  long  contended  in  (his  Pro- 
vince, and  greatly  inconvenienced  the  Imperial  Cioverniucnt  by  constant  referen- 
ce:! to  its  decision,  the  Sccrciury  of  Stale  lor  the  Colonics  proposed  to  leave  the 
deteriniuHtion  of  the  matter  (o  the  Provincial  Legislatures,  pledging  the  Impcrint 
^^overiniient  to  do  its  utmost  to  get  a  Parliamentary  sanc(ion  to  whatever  course 
fhcy  Plight  adopt.  Two  bills  in  conicqupnce  pa.>sed  (he  last  House  of  Assembly, 
iii  whicii  the  Uelbriners  had  the  imcendancy,  applying  thtse  funds  lo  the  purposes 
of  educaiion;  and  boili  thesi!  bills  were  ri'Je<:tid  by  tlie  Ltt;i-laiive  Council. 

Durni<7  all  thi^  lime,  luiwevfr,  though  much  irritation  ha<l  been  caused  by  (he 
exclusive  claims  of  the  Church  of  Knglund,  und  the  favour  shown  by  the  Govern- 
ment to  one,  anil  that  a  small  religious  cumniunily,  ilic  Clergy  of  (hat  Church, 
though  an  endowed,  were  not  a  liomiiiant  prii'«ltio(id.  They  had  a  far  larger 
share  of  liie  public  money  than  the  Clergy  of  any  other  denomination,  but  they 
had  no  (xclusive  privileges,  and  no  authority,  save  such  as  rniglit  spring  from 
the  edicient  discbarge  of  their  sacred  duticj,  or  from  the  energy,  ability,  or 
inflnence  of  members  of  (heir  body.  Bui  the  laiit  public  aci  of  Sir.luhn  Colborne 
before  quitting  'he  gnvernmci  t  of  tiiu  Province  in  18.35,  which  was  the  establish- 
ment of  the  67  Heclories,  has  complt-iely  changed  the  aspect  of  the  question.  It 
is  understood  that  every  Rrdor  possesses  all  tlie  splritnni  and  other  privileges 
enjoyed  by  an  Kn^-lisii  Rcctoi';  and  (hat  liion-,'!!  h-;  may  have  no  right  to  levy 
tithes,  (for  even  this  litis  been  made  a  quesiion)  iie  is  in  all  other  respects  in  pre- 
cisely ihe  same  position  as  a  Clergyman  of  ilie  Eslablishiid  ('hurch  in  England. 
This  is  reguriied  by  u!l  other  leuciiitrs  of  relip;ion  in  the  country  as  having  at 
Once  degrailed  them  to  u  position  of  ie;;Ki  inferiority  lo  the  Cieigy  of  (ii*  Church 
of  England ;  and  it  has  been  resented  most  warmly.  In  li<e  opinion  of  many 
persons,  this  was  (he  chief  predisposing  cause  of  the  recent  insurrection,  and  it 
is  an  abiding  and  unabated  cause  of  discontent.  Nur  is  this  to  be  wondered  at. 
The  Cnurcli  of  England  in  Upper  Canada,  by  numbering  in  its  ranks  all  those 
who  belong  to  no  other  secf,  represents  itself  as  being  more  numerou>  than  any 
•ingle  denomination  of  Ciiristians  in  the  country.  Juven  admitting,  however,  the 
justice  of  ihe  principle  upon  which  t.his  enumeration  pr(>ceeds,  and  giving  that 
Church  credit  for  all  ihat  it  thus  claims,  its  number  coidd  not  amouiu  to  one-third,^ 
l^robably  not  a  fuurth,  of  the  population.  It  is  not,  tiierefore,  to  he  expec(ed 
tha(  (hs  other  steels,  three  at  least  of  whom — liie  iVIethodists,  (he  Presbyterians, 
and  the  Catholics — claim  (o  be  individually  more  numerous  (ban  (he  Church  of 
England,  should  acquiesce  quietly  in  the  supremacy  thus  given  (o  it.  And  it  is 
equally  natural  that  the  English  Dissenters  and  Irish  Catholics,  remembering 
the  position  whicli  they  have  occupied  at  home,  and  the  long  and  painful  struggle 
through  which  alone  they  haveob(aiiied  (he  iinperrec(  equality  (hey  now  possess, 
ihould  refuse  (o  acquiesce  for  themselves  in  (he  creation  of  a  sinnlar  t  siablisli- 
teent  in  their  new  country,  and  thus  to  bequetith  to  their  children  a  strife  as 
arduous  and  embittered  as  (hat  from  which  (hey  have  so  recendy  and  imperfecdy 
escaped. 

Biit  for  this  act,  it  would  have  been  possible,  though  highly  impolitic,  to  have 
allowed  the  Clergy  Reserves  to  remain  upon  their  former  undetermined  and 
unritisfactory  footing.  But  the  question  as  to  the  application  of  this  property 
nmst  now  be  settled,  if  it  is  intended  that  the  Province  is  to  be  free  from  violent 
and  perilous  agitation.  Indeed,  the  whole  controversy,  which  has  been  in  a  great 
measure  suspended  by  the  insurrection,  was  in  the  course  of  last  summer  revived 
With  more  heat  than  ever  by  (he  most  inopportune  arrival  in  the  colony  of  opi- 
tUons  given  by  (he  English  law  officers  of  (he  Crown,  in  favour  of  (he  legality  of 
the  establishment  of  the  rectories.     Since  that  period  the  question  has  agaiu 
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nbtorlteJ  pulilk  uiteiilloii;  niui  il  ii  i|utiecl<-ikr  iliul  il  i«  upon  lliii  piMoiiciil  (ioiiit 
tliHI  UNUtf  iiiuil  looiier  or  Inter  b«  juiiieti  on  ull  (lie  ciuittilu''  ml  (|ue«iit<ii«  to 
which  I  have  ))it'yiuuiil^  udverted.  I  uiii  well  iiware  ihnt  ihorc  me  iioi  wuiitiii|f 
■oine  who  i'epre«ei)l  the  iigitntiuii  of  tlii«  quctiinn  ttii  nii-ri>ly  llii;  ickuit  of  i(it  prc- 
■enl  uitiKllled  chHiucler,  uiid  wlioa«serl,  iliiil  if  the  rliiims  of  ihc  ICiigii!ih  church 
lo  theexilusive  ciiji>yiiicnl  of  this  pioperty  wore  CHtiib.JHhed  by  the  Imperial  I'Hr- 
liMtnent,  ull  parties,  however  loud  their  pie!>eiil  preteiisioiu,  or  however  vt-heineiit 
their  first  coinplHitits,  wouhl  peHcefully  acquifsci!  in  an  lurHiigeiiieiit  which  wouiti 
then  be  inevhuble.  This  might  be  the  ciise  if  llie  estHhlishuicnt  of  some  donii* 
nant  church  were  iiievitfible.  Dul  it  otnnot  be  necutisury  to  puiiit  out  thtit  in 
the  ininiediHie  vicinity  ol*  thu  United  States,  niul  with  their  example  belorc  the 

Seople  ol'  Ctuiuda,  no  injustici.',  leiil  or  fancifd,  occasioned'  and  supported  l>y  n 
irilish  rul(>,  would  be  legaidod  in  ilii.-«  linht.  The  rciult  of  any  deterniiuutiun  on 
the  pari  oftlie  Briiisli  (iovornmcnt  or  Li-gislalure  to  ^ive  one  sect  a  predoniinuncft 
and  supeiiorily  woui<l  be,  it  might  be  feuieil,  not  to  secure  the  invourcd  sect,  uut  In 
endanger  the  loss  of  i)iu  colony,  niid,  in  vindirHiiii;.''  lite  exclusive  preleiniions  of 
the  English  church,  to  iia/.ard  one  the  I'uire.st  porsesiiions  of  lh<;  British  Crown. 

I  am  bound,  indited,  lo  »la(e,  that  there  is  a  de<;i'eo  of  fiielint;  and  iin  unanimity 
of  opinion  on  the  question  of  eccle<iiaslical  establrsliincnts  over  tlie  nortln'rn  part 
of  the  continent  ol  Anierirn,  which  it  will  lie  piuilont  not  to  ovcrioukin  liie  betlle- 
inentoflhis  question.  Tlie  supeiiority  of  wliiit  iii  culled  *  tin;  voluniury  principle' 
it  a  quentioii  on  which  1  may  aiuiO!>t  xay  that  ilieie  U  no  dilVorenci;  of  ojtinion  in 
the  United  States;  and  it  cannot  bo  duiiit>(l  ihul  on  il)i>,  as  on  othrr  points,  the 
tone  of  thought  prevalent  in  llie  Union  has  exerted  a  very  consi<lerable  iniluence 
over  the  nciKhbonring  I'ruvinccs  Similar  circnnistaiici^s,  too,  have  hud  the 
effect  of  accuiiioniini^  the  people  of  both  cnnntiies  to  ic^^ard  this  qneaiion  in  a 
very  diflerent  light  from  that  in  which  it  ti|)pears  in  llie  Old  World  ;  and  the 
nature  of  the  question  is  indeed  eniii  ily  diiriiunt  in  old  and  new  countries.  The 
apparent  right  which  time  and  cusloin  ^ive  to  the  maintenuiice  of  an  ancient  and 
respected  in&tiiution  cannot  exi^t  in  u  recently  si^llled  country,  in  which  every 
thing  is  new  ;  and  the  establishment  of  a  dotninant  church  there  'n  u  creation  of 
tsxclusive  privileges  in  favour  of  one  out  of  many  relig-ions  denominations,  and 
that  composing  a  sinall  minui  iiy,  at  the  expense,  nut  merely  of  the  niRJority,  but 
of  many  as  large  minorities  The  church,  too,  for  which  alone  it  is  proposed  thai 
the  state  should  provide  is  the  church  wliicl;,  being  that  oftlie  wealthy,  can  best 
provide  for  iiself,  and  has  tiic  fewest  pr»M'  t<i  supplv  with  gratuitous  religious 
instruction.  Another  <  onsiidcraiion  whirh  <liMinr,ui.shes  llie  grounds  on  which 
such  a  question  must  be  decided  in  old  and  new  countries  is,  liiat  the  stale  of 
society  in  the  latter  is  not  susceptible  of  »uch  an  orj^^anizntion  as  is  necessary  for 
the  efficiency  of  any  church  cstiiblishment  of  wliicli  I  know,  more  especially  of 
one  so  constituted  as  the  established  chuich  of  b^nglaml  ;  lor  the  ci^scnce  of  the 
establishment  is  its  parochi.tl  clergy.  '1  he  services  of  a  parochial  clergy  are 
almost  inapplicable  to  a  colony  where  a  constantly  varying  population  is  widely 
scattered  over  the  country.  Any  clcr^ry  iheie  must  be  rather  missionary  than 
parochial. 

A  still  stronger  objection  to  the  creation  of  a  chinch  cstahli.shment  in  this 
colony  is,  that  nut  merely  are  the  members  of  tiie  church  of  England  a  small 
minority  at  present;  but,  inasmuch  as  the  miij-rity  of  emigrants  are  not  members 
of  the  church  of  England,  the  disproportion  is  lively  to  increase,  instead  of  disap- 
pearmg,  in  the  course  of  time.  The  mass  of  liiiiish  emigiants  will  be  either  from 
the  middle  classes  of  Greut  liiiinin  or  the  poorer  classes  of  Ireland,  the  latter 
almost  exclusively  Catholics,  and  the  former  in  a  greut  proportion  cither  Scutch 
Presbyterians  or  English  Dissenters. 

It  is  most  important  that  this  question  should  be  settled,  and  so  settled  as  to 
give  satisfaction  to  the  majority  of  the  people  of  llie  two  CanadaS,  whom  it  equally 
concerns;  and  I  know  of  no  mode  of  doing  this  but  by  repealing  all  provisions 
in  imperial  acts  that  relate  lo  the  application  of  the  Cler^ity  Reserves,  and  the 
funds  arising  from  them,  leaving  the  disposal  of  the  funds  to  ihe  local  Legisla- 
ture, and  acquiescing  in  whatever  decision  it  may  adopt.     The  views  which  I  have 
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rxpreiied  oi>  ll)i*  lul'JRcl  ttiiTioifiitly  inarU  my  cuDvtclioii,  (liiit,  without  lliff  nilup- 
fioii  of  lucli  n  coiirif,  llir  inngi  inii>r  liivvuiii  pi'nrlicnl  ciiune  uC  dUiention  m\\  ni>t 
he  rcmovptl. 

I  feel  i»  my  <luty,  iilso.  in  iliix.ns  in  Ilit-  I.owi-r  rrovinop,  tn  thII  e«p«'ciiil  alien- 
tloii  lo  llie  |iollcy  wliirli  liiit)  Ix-cn,  iiiid  wliicli  nii;;lii  tn  lip,  |uiniuril  inwni'H*  llie 
Inrjfe  Cntholic  |inpiiiniion  ofilir  I'rovinno.  On  tills  snbjfft  I  linve  rcceiveil  fom- 
plainti  of  a  f;i>ni'rAl  npirit  nf  iiiloiprnncc  iinil  disravoin' lownitJM  all  prrHonn  of  llii* 
rreert,  lo  wliicli  I  nin  ulilif.'C(l  to  jjive  coiiHidcruhU!  fifilit,  from  tlic^rcnt  rcspcctn- 
hilily  and  imtiniihteii  luyiilly  ol'tlinsi!  from  ulinni  tlio  romplninN  were  I'rceiveii, 
BiRJiop  McDonclJ,  tlie  vcnnrnldn  Piomiin  (.'niliolic  Ilisliop  of  Kin;;«toii,  nml  Mr. 
Mnnnltitn,  M.  •'•  for  llm  county  of  lliisiiiifi^.  Iiiivn  mtHic  rcprrsciitniions  in  lrllrr«, 
wjiicii  will  lid  civcn  in  tin-  iippcnilix  lo  thi>  rojiorf.  'I'lio  CntliolicK  ronstitute  at 
lead  n  fiflli  of  tlic  whole  p(>pnliilii>n  of  Upper  ('aiiiid.i.  'i'lieir  loyally  was  most 
f;encrully  and  iine>p)ivocally  exliihiied  at  the  l.ite  ouihri'ak.  Neverilieleiis,  it  it 
imid  that  they  are  wholly  eMlmled  from  all  xhare  in  the  (government  of  the  roun- 
try  and  the  pan.majje  at  its  disposal,  '•  In  Upper  Caniida,"  hays  Mr.  Manahan, 
there  never  was  «)ne  Irish  I'.oniiin  Catholii;  im  execniive  or  !ej.'ijilntive  connrillor, 
nur  has  one  been  ever  apjioinled  to  any  |>ulilic  gitnation  of  emolument  and  profit 
in  the  colony.' 

The  Irish  Catholics  roniplain  very  loudly  and  jn-^ily  of  ihe  exiiilenre  of  Oranjf- 
ism  in  this  colony.     They   are  justly    indignant  that,  in  a  Province  which  their 
loyalty  and  bravery   have  materially  coiitrihiited  I  >  save,   their  fetdiofis  are  out- 
raged by  the  symbols  and  proee-sions  oC  il^is  association.      If  is  <:omew'hat  diflirul» 
lo  understand  the  nature  and  objects   of  the  rather  anomnlous  Oranp^cism  of  Up- 
per Caiiaila.     Its  mend)eis  profess  to  <lesire  lo  nplioM  the   I'loleslanl  rflipion. 
but  to  be  free  from  lliose  intolerant   feclin^rs  lowartis  their  ('afliolic  rounlrymen 
Trhicli  are  the  <li.<itin(:tive  marks  of  the  Irish  Orangemen.     'J'hoy  assert  that  the 
main  object,  to  which  thesu|)port  of  the  l',n;:lish  cliurrh  i<  sul)si<liary,  is  to  mHin- 
tain  the  connexion  with  Great  Hritain.     'I'liey   have  sworn,  it  is  said,  many  icno- 
rant  Catholics  into  their  body;  end  at   theii    public  dinners,  alter  drinkinp;  the 
♦•pious,  glorious,  and  imnmrtal  memory."  with  all  the  usinl   formality  of  abuse 
of   the    Catholirs,  ihey  toast  the  healili  of  the   Coiholic  Bishop,   McDoncll.---- 
It  would   seem  that    their  preat  purpose  has   been  to  introduce  the   macliinerj-, 
rather  than  the  tenets,  of  Orangeism  ;  and  Ihe  leaders  probably  hope  lo  make 
iiic  of  this  kind  of  permanent  conspiracy  and  illegal  or^ani/.atinn  to  gain  political 
power  for  themselves.     In  fact,  the  Cntiioliej  srarcfly  appear  lo  view  this  insti- 
tution with  more  jealousy   than  tlie  Itefoiniers  of  llie  Province.     It   is  an  Irish 
Tory  institution,  Iniving  not  so  much  a  religions  as  a  political  beating.     The  Irish 
Catholics  who  have  l)pen   initialed  have  entered  it  chiefly  from  its   supposed  na. 
tional  character,  and  pndtably  with  as  little  legard  to  the  political  as  to  the  reli- 
gioui  objects  with  which  it  is  coimeeled.     Still  the  organization  of  this  body  ena- 
bles its  leaders  lo  exert  a  powerful  influence  over  the  po|)ulace  ;  and  it  is  stated 
that  at  the  last  general  election  the  Tories  succeeded  in  carry  iug  mon-  than  one  seat 
by  means  of  Ihe  violence  of  Ihe  organized  nu)b  thu.<  placed  at  their  disposal.     It 
is  not,  indeed,  at  ihe  last  election  only  that  the  success  of  the  Government  candi. 
Hale  has  been  atlribut(!d  to  the  existence  of  this  association       At  former  elections, 
especially  those  for  the   county  of  Leeds,  it   is  asserteil,   that  the   return  of  the 
Canadian  Deputy  Grand  Master,  and  of  the  then  Attorney-General,  his  colleague, 
wai  procured  by  mcansof  a  violent  and  rioioiH  mobol  Orangemen,  who  prevented 
the  voters  in  the  opposition  interes;  from  ccnning  up  to  the  pott      In  consequence 
of  this  and  other  similar  outrages,   the   Asst.-mbly  presented  an  address  to  Sir 
Francis  Head,  begging  "  that   his  Excellency   would   be  pleased  lo  inform   the 
house  whether  the  (jovernment  of  the  Province  hiid  taken,  or  determined  to  take, 
any  ilcpi  to  prevent  or  discourage  public  processions  of  Orange  societies,  or  lo 
discourage  the  formation  and  conlinuance  of  such  societies.     To  this  addiess  tlie 
Governor  made  the  following  reply  : — ■'  The   Government  of  this   Province  has 
neither  taken,  nor  has  it  determined  lo  take,  any  steps  to  prevent  or  discourage 
Ihe  formation  or  continuance  of  such  societies."     It  is   to  be  presumed  that  this 
answer  proceeded  from  a  disbelief  of  the  tiuth  of  those  charges  of  outrage  and 
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Viut  which  wci'v  iitii<lo  Ihu  fuuiululiuii  of  the  atliirvsi.  Uul  il  citn  rxcilo  iiu  lUf' 
priie  thul  thu  exi«leiicc  of  nuch  iiii  inxlilutioii,  otVending  onu  cIhm  hy  U»  cuiil<!iii|i' 
luou*  ho«ii!iiy  to  Ihiir  rL'li;;ioii,  nixl  niiollicr  hy  i(it  viulviit  oppoiilion  to  their 
polititu,  Hitil  wliich  IiikI  been  mnicticini-il  l>y  the  (Governor,  m  wiu  coiiceivotl,  on 
account  of  iii  political  tfudtiiiciu*,  ulioiilcl  uxcilc  iiinniiff  iioth  clnstea  h  deep  feel* 
in;^<if  iiidif{nation,and  ndd  tcriouily  to  the  diitruit  with  which  the  (Sovcrnment 
was  rc^urdcd. 

In  nddition  lo  thu  ii  ritalioii  Piij^cndirfd  hy  Ihe  poiiilion  of  piirtics,  hy  the  ipcciflc 
enures  ofiliM|iiiit;  to  wlii(  Il  I  liiivo  ailvitrii'd,  iind  hy  ih(»u  fciiiiiriM  in  the  govern- 
ment (if  ihi?  ci>i'»iiy  whifii  dt  |»nvL' till-  pcdplt;  of  idl  power  to  (•flue I  a  uPlilLMiient  of 
the  qiienliiMiii  !iy  whicli  (lie  coiiody  t*  iiiosi  di'cply  iiKiiaitMl,  or  to  rtMlifsts  ahniOM 
in  the  in&tiiuiiun.s  or  ill  ilic  udiiiiiilMiration  of  lliu  I'roviiici',  ihert;  uif  periiiunent 
cntigesi  of  <li<>conient,  rt'8uiiiii<(  from  ihe  exlsluiuo  of  decp-iiuiiU'il  impedimciiti  in 
the  wny  of  itn  iiidu.iirial  pru^resig.  'i'iir  Provinct!  i^  wiiliutil  any  ol'  ihoic  meani 
by  winch  till!  ru.soiiirpM  nf  a  (.mmtry  ari;  devclnptMl  and  (iu!  civilixali<Mi  of  n  people 
U  advanced  or  uplic-hl.  The  gciifrnl  ailiiiiui.slra(iiin  uf  JiHiico,  i(  is  iriic,  appfurii 
lobe  much  better  In  I'pjier  lli.iii  i.i  I. omit  (^iinnla.  C'l.in'tH  of  jiisiice,  at  lenil, 
ure  brought  into  every  man's  iicii^libouiliood  hy  a  sysli  in  of  ciiciiils,  and  Itiero 
i.4  Klill  aome  inte;;riiy  In  jii>  iiM,  lint  tlu'ie  arc;  f^ciiural  cuiupIiiiiitM  of  the  union  of 
political  and  judicial  liiiiciionH  in  ilio  Chief  Justice;  not  hccnuKC  any  suspicion 
attaches  to  that  •'udgc's  di^cliar;;)!  of  his  diiiii'ii,  but  on  arconiit  of  the  party 
groiJiids  upon  which  his  suiioriliiiatrs  arc  suppost'cl  to  be  appointed,  and  the  party 
bias  attributed  to  them.  C'Dinplaints,  tiio,  !>iiiiilar  to  iho.iti  wiiich  I  have  adverted 
to  in  the  Lower  t'rovince,  are  made  a^^aiiiiit  the  system  by  which  the  sherilfs  are 
appointed.  It  is  stated  that  they  are  selected  exclusively  tVoin  the  friends  or 
dependents  of  the  niliu'^  party  ;  that  very  insullicient  sernrities  arc  taken  from 
them;  and  that  the  money  ali:^in^  from  executions  and  sales,  which  are  repre- 
sented a.4  unhappily  very  numerous  in  (liis  i'roviiice,  ^'eii  rally  remains  in  their 
hands  for  at  least  h  year.  For  reasons  also  which  I  have  specified  in  my  account 
of  the  Lower  Province,  the  composition  of  the  mii2;istracy  appear^  tu  be  a  scriuuu 
cause  of  mischief  and  dissuti^factiou. 

But,  indepeiuleiitly  of  these  sources  of  <:(iin|>laiiif,  are  the  impniliitients  whicli 
I  have  mentioned.  A  very  coiisiiler.ihle  portion  of  lli>^  Province  has  neither  road*, 
post-offices,  mills,  schools,  nor  churches.  The  people  may  raise  enough  for  their 
own  subsistence,  nnd  may  even  have  a  rude  and  comfortless  (ileiity,  but  they 
can  seldom  acquire  wealth;  nor  can  even  wealthy  laod-ovvncra  prevent  their 
children  from  growing  up  ignorant  and  boorish,  and  from  ociupyiug  a  far  lower 
menial,  moral,  and  social  position  tluin  they  themselves  fill.  Their  means  of 
communication  with  each  other,  or  the  chief  towns  of  the  Province,  are  limited 
und  uncertain.  With  the  exieptiun  of  the  lubuiiring  clas>',  most  of  the  emigrants 
who  have  arrived  '.vithin  the  last  ten  yeais  are  poorer  now  than  at  the  time  of 
their  an  val  in  the  Province.  There  is  no  adequate  system  of  local  assessment 
tu  improve  the  >»'.-aiis  of  commnnicrtion ;  nnd  the  funds  occasionally  voted  for 
this  purpose  ni'e,  under  the  present  system,  disposed  of  by  a  House  of  Assembly 
whicii  represents  principally  the  inierests  of  tlie  more  settled  districts,  and  which, 
it  is  alleged,  has  been  chieily  intent  in  making  their  disposal  a  means  of  strength- 
ening the  influence  of  its  Members  in  tin;  constituencies  whicli  they  represent. 
These  funds  have  consecjoently  almost  always  been  applied  in  that  part  uf  the 
country  where  they  were  least  needol ;  and  they  have  been  too  frequently  es- 
pended  so  as  to  produce  scarcely  any  perceptible  advantages.  Of  the  lands  whicli 
weri!  originally  appropriated  lor  the  support  of  schools  throughout  the  country, 
hy  far  the  most  valuable  pi,  tion  has  been  diverted  to  the  eiidovvmcnt  of  the 
University,  from  which  those  "idy  derive  any  be«iefit  who  reside  in  Toronto,  or 
those  who,  having  a  large  assuieil  incoint!,  arc  enabled  to  maintain  thtir  children 
in  that  town  at  an  expense  which  has  been  estimated  at  Jt50  per  annum  for  each 
child.  Even  in  the  most  thickly  peopled  distiicis,  there  are  but  few  schools, 
and  those  of  a  very  inferitn  character ;  while  the  more  remote  selilcments  jue 
almost  entirely  without  any. 
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Under  (iicli  t-ii'cuni»lanres  there  a  little  stimulus  to  in<lu')li'y  or  riiterprisc.  and 
their  etlect  is  ug'^rnvaial  by  tho  strikinj;  c<)ntrast  prespnfed  by  such  of  theUnileil 
States  HS  l>or<ier  upon  this  l'ro%ince,  and  where  nil  h  activity  and  progress.  I 
sh.^ll  hereafter,  in  conneclioii  with  the  disposal  of  tlie  pulilic  lands,  Rdvert  to 
circumstances  airucling'  not  Upper  Canada  merely,  hnt  the  whole  of  our  North 
American  Colonics  in  an  almost  equal  degree,  which  will  illustrate  in  detail  the 
causes  nnil  results  of  the  more  prominent  of  these  evils  I  have  referred  to  the 
topic  in  this  place,  in  order  to  notice  l!ie  inevitahic  tendency  of  these  inconve* 
niences  to  ajru^ravate  whatever  discontent  may  be  prodtired  by  purely  political 
causes,  and  to  draw  attention  to  the  fact,  that  those  who  are  most  satisfied  with 
the  present  political  state  of  the  Province,  and  least  <lispo^pd  to  attribute  eco- 
nomical injuries  or  social  derantrem^-nt  to  the  form  or  the  workmg  of  the  govern- 
ment, feel  and  admit  that  there  must  have  been  somethinjr  wropg  to  have  caused 
«!0  striking  a  <lillerence  in  progress  and  wealth,  between  L'ppcr  Canada  and  the 
neighbouring  States  of  the  Uidnn.  I  may  also  observe,  that  those  evils  afl'ect 
chielly  that  portion  of  the  people  which  is  composed  of  t3riti.<>li  Emigrants,  and 
who  have  hinl  no  part  in  the  c;iu«es  to  which  they  are  attributable.  The  native- 
horn  Canadians^  as  tliey  genetatly  inhabit  the  more  selth'd  districts  of  the  Pro- 
vince, arc  the  owners  ol'  nearly  all  the  wastelands,  and  have  almost  exclusively 
had  the  application  of  all  public  /unds,  might  be  expected  to  have  escaped  from 
the  evils  alluded  to,  and  even  tn  have  profited  by  the  causes  out  of  which  they 
sprung.  The  number  of  those  who  have  thus  profiled  is.  however,  comparatively 
small;  the  majority  of  this  clas*.  in  cinnnjon  with  the  emigrant  population,  have 
suffered  from  the  general  depression,  anrt  share  in  the  discontent  and  restlessness 
which  this  <lepression  has  produced. 

The  trade  of  thr;  country  i<,  however,  a  matter  wiiich  appears  to  demand  n 
notice  here,  because,  so  long  as  any  sui.'h  marked  and  striking  advantages  in 
this  respect  arc  enjoyed  by  Americans,  as  at  prevent  arise  from  causes  which 
Government  has  the  power  to  remove,  it  is  impossible  but  that  many  will  look 
forward  with  desire  to  political  changes.  There  ace  laws  whicli  regulate,  or 
rather  prohibit,  the  in»portation  of  particular  articlu-:,  except  from  England, 
especially  of  tea,  which  were  framed  originally  to  protect  the  privileges  of  n>ono- 
polies  here,  hut  which  have  been  continued  in  the  Province  after  the  English 
monopoly  has  been  removed.  It  is  not  that  these  laws  have  any  appreciable 
efTect  ill  raising  the  price  of  the  commodities  in  f|ue«tii>n — almost  all  used  in  the 
Province  is  smuggled  across  the  frontier— but  their  operation  is  at  once  injurious 
to  the  fair  ib-aler,  who  is  undersoil  by  persons  who  have  obtained  their  articles 
in  the  cheaper  markrt  of  the  United  States,  and  to  the  Province,  which  can  neither 
regulate  the  traffic,  nor  make  it  a  source  of  revenue  It  is  probable,  i.ideed,  that 
the  present  law  has  licen  allowr.-i  to  cnntinue  throuch  inadvertance  ;  but  if  so,  it 
is  no  very  satisl'actory  evidence  of  the  care  or  information  of  the  Imperial  Go- 
vernment, that  it  knows  or  feels  ro  lillle  tho  oppitsslve  influence  of  the  laws  to 
which  it  sn!)je":fs  its  <lependenries. 

Another,  and  more  difPicuIt  topic  connected  with  this  s:d>ject  is,  the  wish  of  this 
Province  that  it  should  be  allowed  to  m^ike  use  of  New  Ynrk  ns  a  port  of  entry. 
At  present  the  rate  ofduty  upon  nil  goods  coming  from  the  United  Slates,  what- 
ever may  be  tht^r  nature,  or  the  port  in  Europe  from  which  they  have  been 
shipped,  IS  such  as  to  compel  all  itriporlors  to  receive  tli"  articles  of  their  trade 
through  the  St.  Uawrf-ncn,  the  navigation  of  which  river  opens  generally  several 
weeks  Liter  than  the  lime  at  which  goods  m".y  lie  obtained  in  all  the  parts  of 
Upper  Canada  bordering  upon  Lake  Ontario,  by  wny  of  Oswego.  The  dealer, 
therefore,  must  submit  to  an  injurious  delay  in  his  hu*ines«.  or  must  obtain  bin 
goods  in  the  autumn  '  d  have  his  capital  lying  dead  for  six  months.  Either  of 
These  courses  must  if,  <rii  the  amount  of  traflRr,  by  diminishing  the  quantity,  or 
increasijig  the  price,  of  all  comninditic:;  and  the  mischief  is  seriously  enhanced 
by  the  monopoly  which  the  present  pystem  places  in  the  hanils  of  what  are  called 
the  '  fnrwanlers'  on  the  Pt.  Lawrence  and  the  RiHenii  Canar  If  goods  might  be 
shipped  from  Fngland  to  be  landed  at  New  York  in  bond,  and  to  he  ndmittr/l 
futo  Upper  Canada  ffe  of  duty   lipon  (he  profiuction   of  a  rertificata  from  the 
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officer  of  customs  at  the  English  port  from  which  they  are  shipped,  tliis  incontr<f' 
nience  would  be  removed,  and  the  people  of  the  Province  would  in  reality  benefit 
by  their  connexion  with  England  in  the  superior  cheapness  ofiheir  articles,  with- 
out paying  for  it  as  highly  as  they  do  at  the  present  in  the  limitation  of  their 
commerce. 

I  have  already  stated,  in  my  account  of  Lower  Canada,  the  difficulties  and  dis- 
putes which  are  occasioned  by  the  financial  relations  of  the  two  Provinces     The 
state  of  afiairs,  however,  which  causes  these  disputes  is  of  far  greater  practical 
mischief  to  Upper  Canada.    That  Province,  some  years  ago,  conceived  the  very 
noble  project  >f  removing  or  obviating  all  the  natural  impediments  to  the  naviga- 
tion of  the  St.  Lawrence ;  and  the  design  was  to  make  these  works  on  a  scale  so 
commensurate  with  the  capabilities  of  that  broad  and  deep  river,  as  to  enable 
sen-going  vessels  to  navigate  its  whole  course  to  the  head  of  Lake  Huron.    The 
design  was,  perhaps,  too  vast,  at  least  for  the  first  efibrt  of  a  state  at  that  time 
comparatively  so  small  and  poor;  but  the  boldness  with  which  the  people  under- 
took it,  and  the  immense  sacrifices  which  they  made  in  order  to  achieve  it,  are 
gratifying  indication  i  of  a  spirit  which  bids  fair  hereafter  to  render  Upper  Canada 
as  thriving  a  country  as  any  slate  of  the  American  Union.     The  House  of  Assem- 
bly, with  this  object  in  view,  took  a  large  portion  of  the  shares  of  the  Welland 
Canal,  which  had  been  previously  commenced  by  a  few  enterprising  individuals. 
It  then  commenced  the  great  ship  canal,  called  the  Cornwall  Canal,  with  a  view 
of  enabling  ships  of  considerable  draught  to  avoid  the  Long  Sank  Rapids ;  and 
this  work  was,  at  an  immense  outlay,  brought  very  far  towards  a  completion.    It 
it  is  said  that  there  was  great  mismanagement,  and  perhaps  no  little  jobbing,  in 
the  application  of  the  funds,  and  the  execution  of  the  work      But   the  greatest 
error  committed  was  the  undertaking  the  works  in  Upper,  without  insuring  their 
continuation  in  Lower  Canada  ;  for  the  whole  of  the  works  in  the  Upper  Province, 
when  completed,  would  be  comparatively,  if  not  utterly  useless,   without  the  ex- 
ecution of  similar  works  on  that  part  of  (he  St  Lawrence  which  lies  between  the 
province  line  and  Montreal.    But  this  cooperation  the  Lower  Canadian  Assembly 
refused  or  neglected  to  give;  and  the  works  of  the  Cornwall  Canal  are  now  al- 
most suspended,  from  the  apparent  inutility  of  completing  them. 

The  necessary  expense  of  these  great  undertakings  was  very  large ;  and  the 
prodigality  superadded  thereto  has  increased  it  to  such  an  extent,  that  this  Pro- 
vince is  burdentnl  with  a  debt  of  more  than  £1,000,000;  the  whole  revenue, 
which  is  about  £60  000,  being  hardly  adequate  to  pay  the  interest.    The  Pro- 
vince has  already  been  fortunately  obliged  to  throw  the  whole  support  of  the  few 
and  imperfect  local  works  which  are  carried  on  in  difierFot  parts  of  the  Province, 
.  on  local  assessments;  but  it  is  obvious  that  it  will  soon  he  obli;;;ed  to  have  recourse 
to  direct  taxation,  to  meet  its  ordinary  civil  expenditure  :  for  the  custom  duties 
cannot  be  increased  without  the  consent  of  Lower  Canada ;  and  that  consent  it  is 
useless  to  expect  from  any  House  of  Assembly  chosen  under  the  suspended  consti- 
tution.    The  canals,  of  which  the  tolls  would,  if  the  whole  seri"-^  of  necessary 
works  were  completed,  in  all  piobability  render  the  past  outlay  a  source  of  profit, 
instead  of  loss,  remain  in  a  state  of  almost  hopeless  suspensinn ;  the  Cornwall 
Canal  being  unfinished,  and  the  works  already  completed  <iaily  fulling  into  decay, 
and  the  VVellaitd  Canal,  which  lias  Itcen  a  source  of  great  commercial  benefit, 
being  now  in  .'..iigcT  of  becoming  useless,  from  want  ofmoney  to  make  the  neces- 
sary repairs      Aitei  all  its  great  hopes,  and  all  tiie  great  sacrifices  which  it  has 
made  to  realize  them.  Upper  Canada  now  finds  itself  loaded  with  an  eiiormouK 
debt,  which  it  is  denied  the  meaos  of  raising  its  indirect  taxntion  to   meet,  and 
mocked  by  the  aspect  of  tho'  ■  i<alinished  works,  which   some  Kniall  combined 
ufforts  might  render  a  source  o       ;t  wealth  and  prosperity,  but  which  now  are  a 
source  of  useless  expense  and  biiicr  disappointment. 

It  may  well  be  believed  that  such  a  •'to' j  of  things  is  not  borne  without  rejiining 
by  some  of  the  most  enterprising  and  loyal  people  of  the  Province.  It  is  well 
known  that  the  desire  of  getting  over  thef>c  difficulties  has  led  many  persons  in 
this  Province  to  urge  the  singulai  claim  to  have  a  convenient,  portion  cf  Lower 
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CMada  tiken  from  that  Province  and  annexed  to  Upper  C«uia«ta ;  add  that  H 
Induces  many  to  deiire  an  union  of  the  Provinces  ns  the  only  efficient  means  af 
settlingf  all  these  disputes  on  u  just  and  permanent  fooling.  But  it  cannot  be 
natter  ofsurprise,  that  in  despair  of  any  sufficient  rrmedies  being  provided  by 
the  Imperial  Uuvf -nnient,  many  of  the  most  tinterprising  coloiiistti  of  Upper  Ca- 
nada  look  to  that  bordering  ruuntry,  in  which  no  great  indusiriai  enterprise  ever 
feels  neglect  or  experiences  a  check,  and  Ihut  men  the  most  aitached  to  the 
«zisring  form  of  government  would  find  s<mie  compensiiiion  in  a  change,  whereby 
experience  might  bid  them  hope  that  every  exiiding  obstacle  would  be  cpeedily 
removed,  and  each  man's  fortuue  share  in  tlie  progressive  prosperity  of  a  flourish* 
ing  state. 

A  disstitisfaction  with  the  existing  order  of  things,  produced  by  causes  such  as 
I  have  described,  necessarily  eXteinls  to  many  who  desire  no  change  in  the  politi- 
cal institutions  of  the  Province.  Tliose  who  most  admire  the  form  of  the  existing 
system  wish  to  see  it  administe  ed  in  a  very  diirerent  mode.  Mm  of  all  pariier 
feel  that  the  actual  circumstances  of  the  colony  are  such  as  to  demand  the  adop- 
'tion  of  widely  diflerent  measures  from  any  iliai  have  yet  been  pursued  in  reference' 
to  (hem.  Thsy  ask  for  greater  firmness  of  purpose  in  their  rulers,  and  a  more 
defined  and  consistent  policy  on  the  part  of  the  Government — something,  iiv 
short,  that  will  make  ail  parties  feel  that  an  order  of  things  has  been  established 
to  which  it  is  necessary  that  they  should  conform  themselves,  and  which  is  not  to' 
be  subject  to  any  unlooked  for  and  sudden  interruption  consequent  upon  socr^e 
onforscen  move  in  the  game  of  politics  in  England.  Hitherto  the  course  of  policy 
:adop1ed  fc^y  the  British  Government  towards  this  colony  has  ha<l  reference  to  thie 
estate  of  parties  in  England,  instead  of  the  wants  and  circnmstarces  of  the  Pro- 
Tince :  neither  party  couid  calculate  upon  n  successful  result  to  their  struggles  for 
mny  particular  object,  because,  though  Ihoy  might  he  alile  to  estimate  accurately 
enough  their  strength  in  the  colony,  they  could  not  tell  how  soon  some  hidden* 
itpring  might  be  piit  in  motion  in  the  Colonial-office  in  England  which  would 
4lefeat  their  best  laid  plans,  and  render  utterly  unavailing  whole  years  of  patient 
effort. 


THE  EASTERN  PROVINCES,  AND  NEWFOUNOIAND. 


Though  I  have  stated  my  opinion  that  my  inquiries  wotild  have  been  vory  incom- 
plete had  they  been  confined  to  the  two  Canadas,  the  information  which  I  aln 
enabled  to  communicate  with  respect  to  the  other  North  American  colonies  is  neces- 
sarily vtry  limited.  As.  however,  in  these  Provinces,  with  the;  exception  of  New- 
foundland, there  are  no  sujh  discontents  as  threaten  the  disturbance  of  the  public 
tranquillity,  I  did  not  think  it  necessary  to  institute  any  minute  inquiries  into  the  de  - 
tails  of  the  various  departments  of  government.  Ii  is  only  necessary  that  1  should 
state  my  impression  of  the  general  working  of  the  gnvernnienl  in  these  colonies, 
in  order  that  it'  institutions  similar  to  those  of  the  disturbed  provinces  should  here 
appear  to  he  teiding  to  similar  results,  a  cnnnnon  renie»ly  may  be  devised  for  the 
impending,  as  <vell  as  for  existing  disorders.  On  this  head  1  have  obtained  much 
useful  information  from  the  communications  which  I  had  with  the  Lieutenant 
Governors  of  these  colonies,  as  well  as  with  mdividuals  connected  with  them,  but, 
above  all,  from  the  frequent  and  lengthened  discuss  ons  which  passed  between 
me  and  the  genilen>en  who  composed  the  deputations  sent  to  me  Inst  autumn  from 
each  of  the  three  Eastern  Provinces,  for  the  purpose  of  discussing  the  principles 
as  well  as  details  of  n  plan  of  general  government  for  the  whole  of  the  British 
NoHth  American  colonics  It  was  most  unfortunate  that  the  events  of  temporary, 
but  pressing  importance,  which  compelled  my  return  to  England,  interrupted 
these  discussions  ;  but  the  delegates  with  whom  I  had  the  good  fortune  to  carry 
them  on.  were  gentlemen  of  so  much  nbility,  so  high  in  station,  and  so  patriotic 
in  their  views,  that  their  information  could  not  fail  to  give  me  a  very  fair  view  of  the 
working  of  the  colonial  constitution  under  somewhat  different  circumstances  iii 
each.    I  insert  in  the  appendix  a  communicatioD  which  I  received  from  one  o( 
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the  geutlemea.  ^!r.  Ynang,  a  lending  and  very  active  meqiber  of  (he  Haute  of 
Atlcmbly  of  Nova  Scotia,  respecting  that  province. 

It  it  not  necessary^  however,  that  I  should  enter  into  any  lengthened  account  of 
the  nature  or  working  of  the  form  of  government  estnblished  in  these  provinces, 
1>ecau8e  in  my  accnunt  of  Lower  Canadii  I  have  descril)ed  the  general  character* 
estics  of  the  sysiemi  common  to  all,  anri  adduced  the  exnmple  itf  these  province* 
in  illustration  of  the  defects  of  iheir  common  system.  In  all  thei^e  provinces  we 
iind  representative  government  coupled  with  an  irresponsib'e  executive:  we  find 
the  same  coni<lNnt  collision  between  the  liramhes  of  ihe  Government ;  the  same 
abuse  of  the  powers  of  the  rrpresentntive  bodies,  owing  tu  the  anomaly  of  their 
position,  aided  by  the  want  ol  good  municipnl  ini>tituiions,  and  the  snme  constant 
interference  of  the  Imperinl  Administration,  in  matters  which  should  be  left  wholly 
to  the  Provincial  Governments.  And  if  in  these  provinres  there  is  less  formidable 
discontent,  and  less  obstruction  to  the  reguhir  course  of  government,  it  is  because 
in  them  there  has  liccn  recently  a  considerable  <lepartnre  from  the  ordinary 
course  of  the  colonial  system,  and  a  neart^^r  approach  to  sound  constitutional 
practice. 

This  is  remarkably  the  case  in  New  B>*nnswick,  a  province  which  was  till  a 
short  time  ago  one  of  Ihe  most  conslnmly  harrassed,  by  collisions  between  the 
execiiiivc  and  Ipgis'iRiive  powers;  Ihe  collision  has  now  been  in  part  terminated' 
oy  Ihe  concession  of  hII  the  revenues  of  the  province  to  the  assembly.  The  policy 
of  this  concession,  with  reference  to  the  extent  and  mode  in  which  it  was  made, 
will  be  discussed  in  lite  separate  report  on  the  disposal  and  management  of  public 
lands ;  but  the  policy  of  the  Guvcrnment  in  this  matter  has  at  any  rate  put  an  end 
to  disputes  about  the  revenue,  which  were  on  the  point  of  producing  a  constant 
Parliamentary  coiiflioi  between  the  Crown  and  the  Assembly,  in  many  respects 
like  that  which  has  subsisted  in  Lower  Canada  ;  but  n  more  important  ndvance 
has  been  made  towards  the  practice  of  the  Biitish  constitution  in  a  recent  change 
which  has  been  made  in  the  Executive  and  Legislative  Councils  of  the  colony, 
whereby,  as  I  found  from  the  representatives  of  the  present  official  body  in  the 
delegation  from  New  Brunsivick.  the  administrative  power  of  the  province  had 
been  taken  out  of  the  hands  ol  the  old  official  party,  and  placed  in  those  of 
members  of  the  former  liberal  Opposition.  The  constitutional  practice  had  been, 
in  fact,  fully  carried  inio  eCect  in  tins  province;  the  government  had  been  taken 
out  of  the  hands  of  those  who  could  not  obtain  tho  assent  of  the  majority  of  the 
Assembly,  and  placed  in  the  han'U  of  those  who  possessed  its  confidence ;  the  re- 
sult is,  that  the  government  of  New  Brunswick,  till  lately,  one  of  the  most  diffi> 
cn!t  in  the  North  American  Colonies,  is  now  Ihe  most  harmonious  and  easy. 

In  Nova  Scotia  tiome,  but  not  a  complete  approximation  has  been  made  to  the 
same  judicious  cours"?.  The  Government  is  in  a  minority  in  the  House  of  Assem* 
biy,  and  the  Assembly  and  the  Lr^gisliitive  Council  do  not  perfectly  harmonize. 
But  the  questions  whici;  divjdes  pirties  at  present  happen  rctilly  to  be  of  no 
great  magnitude,  and  all  iiteunited  and  zealous  in  the  great  point  of  maintaining 
the  connexion  wiili  Great  Biilaiti.  It  will  be  seen  fiom  Mr  Yoni)i;'s  paper.  Ihnt 
the  questions  at  issue,  ihoujr'i  (ion'i'Uss  of  very  con<iil>Tii')li?  ini|>  runc',  invo'vt 
no  serious  discussion  f)"twt'i'n  tlio  (i  ivprnni.Hit  n\(\  ih  •  pi<.)|iip  Tii-»  in^'j'ri'v  cf 
the  Opp'>8ition  is  Stiil.^d  l>y  ill'  oiB -i  i'  'tnly  to  In-  ^  cry  uu-priiim.  an  I  is  n.uuw  eij 
by  Ihe.nsp'ves  to  l)P  very  n-^rr.r.v.  I!  ill  ptrhp.  lo  >k  iviili  cu'ifi  .I'li.'.'  to  ifip  e.im- 
ing  ge;ieial  el^cion;  iin  i  all  li'pl  the  i.'rp.ii('<l  ii'l  .mc*'  <>n  ilir  good  spi  se  nnd 
good  intentions  of  tlie  prespnl  Lipufeniint-G.>verni»r,  Sir  Colin  CHinpliell. 

I   mu<t.   howev.'r,  direi^t   piirticulat  attention  lo  the  following  temperate  re» 
Bark«  of  iMr  Vcung  on  the  constitution  of  the  E.ieculive  and  Legislative  Coun- 


•*The  majority  of  Ihe  House  of  Assembly  is  dissatisfied  f/ltli  the  composition 
/»f  the  Executive  and  Legislative  Councils,  and  the  preponderance  in  both  of  in- 
terests which  tl»ey  conceive  lo  be  nnfavorahie  lo  Reform  ;  this  is  the  true  ground, 
as  I  take  it,  of  the  discontent  that  is  felt.  The  respectability  nnil  private  virtues 
of  the  getittemen  who  sit  at  the  two  Council  Boards  are  admitted  hy  all ;  it  is  of 
Uieir  political  end  personal  predilections  that  the  people  Complain  ;  they  desir* 
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raforming  and  liWeial  principlei  to  be  more  fully  represented  and  adroraled  ' 
there,  iit  they  arc  in  tlie  Aigeinbly. 

'  "  The  majority  of  the  house,  while  they  appreciate  and  hnre  acknowie  '<>;ed 
the  t^nxiety  of  His  Excellency  the  Lieutenant-Governor  !o  gratify  their  just  ex- 
pectations, have  also  expressed  their  dissHtisfaciion  that  the  Church  of  England 
should  have  been  suiTered  to  retain  a  majority  in  lioth  councils,  notwithstanding 
the  remonstrances  of  the  house  and  the  precise  and  explicit  directions  of  the  Co* 
lonial  Secrfc^ary.  Religious  dissensions  are  happily  unknown  amongst  us,  and 
the  true  way  to  prevent  their  growth  and  increase,  is  to  avoid  conferring  an  inor- 
dinate power  on  any  one  sect,  however  worthy  it  may  l>e  of  respect  or  favour.* 

The  political  history  of  Prince  Edward's  Island  is  contained  in  the  system  pur- 
sued with  regard  to  its  settlement,  and  the  appropriation  of  its  lands,  which  is 
fully  detailed  in  the  subsequent  view  of  that  department  of  government  in  the 
Plorth  American  colonies ;  and  its  past  and  present  disorders  arc  but  ihe  sad 
result  of  that  fatal  error  which  stilled  its  prosperity  in  ihe  very  cradle  of  its  ex- 
istence, by  giving  up  the  whole  island  to  a  handful  of  distant  proprietors.     Against 
this  system,  this  small  and  powerless  ccmnuniity  has  in  vain  been  struggling  for 
some  years;  a  few  aciive  and  influential  proprietors  in  London  have  been  able 
to  drown  the  remonstrances  and  defeat  the  efl'oris  of  a  distant  and  petty  Pro- 
vince; for  the  ordinary  evils  of  distance  are,  in  the  instance  of  Prince  Edward's 
Island,  aggravated  by  the  scantiness  of  its  population,  ami  the  confined  extent  of 
its  territory.     This  island,  most  advantageously  situated  for  t  he  supply  of  Ihr: 
surrounding  colonies,  and  of  all  the  fisheries,  possesses  a  soil  peculiarly  adapted 
to  the  production  of  grain,  and,  from  its  insular  position,  is  blessed  with  a  climate 
far  more  genial  than  a  great  part  of  the  continent  which  lies  to  the  southward. 
Had  its  natural  advantages  been  turned  to  proper  nccoimt,  it  mght  at  this  time 
have  been  the  granary  of  the  British  colonies,  and,  iustiad  of  harely  supporting 
a  poor  and  uncnti'rprising  population  of  40,CHX),  its  more  agricultural  resources 
would,  according  to  Major  Head,  have  maintained  in  abundance  a  population  of 
at  least  ten  times  that  number.     Of  nearly    l,4(JO,(iOO  acres   contained   in    '.his 
island,  only  10,000  !        aid  to  be  unfit  for  the  plough.     Only   100,000  are   i:0W 
imder  cultivation.     Jso  one  can  mistake  tiie  cause  of  this  lamentable  waste  of  the 
means  of  national  wealth.     It  is  the  possession  of  almost  the  whole  'oil  of  the 
island  by  absei^tee  proprietors,  who  would  neither  prottinte  nor  permit  its  cuh'^' 
vation,  combined  with  the  defective  government  which  first  caused  and  has  /  o   .» 
perpetuated  the  evil.    The  simple  legislative  remedy  for  all  this  misciiie'"  havinfj 
been  suggested  by  three  successive  Secretari- :     f  State,  has  been  etribodieri  in 
an  act  of  the  local  Legislaiure.  which  was  resei  V'|  ;,)>•  tjie  Royal  assent ;  and  the 
influence  of  the  proprietors  in  London  was  such,  ii:i>»  '.t-u  .• -sont  was  for  a  long 
time  withheld.     The  question  was  referrrd  to  moc'.ur'.'  .r  iny  ?•»    in  Canada  ;  and 
I  believe  I  may  have  the  satisfaction  of  a't'  ibuting  '<>  iiic  rcNi-   inendation  which 
I  gave,  in  accordance  with  the  earnest  rrpresentation*  .  l"''  ,>Lu(itenant-Govcrnor, 
Sir  Charles  Fitzioy,  the  adoption  at  last  of  a  mensjire  intended  to  remove  the 
abuse  that  has  so  long  retarded  the  prosperity  of  this  colony. 

The  present  condiiicm  of  these  colonies  presents  norie  of  those  alarming  fea- 
ttires  which  mark  the  state  of  the  two  Canadas  The  loyally  r,r.:l  attachment  to 
Ihe  nvother  country  which  animate  their  inhabitants  arc  warm  and  general  But 
their  varied  and  ample  resources  are  turned  to  little  account  Their  scanty  popu- 
lation «xhibits,  in  most  portions  of  them,  an  aspnct  of  poverty,  backwardness, 
and  stagnation  ;  and  wlierever  a  better  state  of  things  is  visible,  the  improvement 

i.s  generally  to  be  ascribed  to  the  influx  of  American  setiicrs  or  capitalists.  Ma- 
jor Head  describes  his  journey  through  a  great  part  of  iNov«  Scotia  as  exhibiting 

the  melancholy  spectacle  of  '•  half  the  tenements  abandoned,  and  lands  every 

►.here  falling  into  decay  ;"  "  and  the  lands,"  he  tells  us,  "that  were  purchased 
CO  or  40  '.ears  ago,  at  5s.  an  acre,  are  now  oflered  for  sale  at  3s."  "  The  people' 
•/fP'.T.  "  if, d ward's  Island  are,"  he  says,  "permitting  Americans  to  take  out  of 
their  lands  all  tw"c  valuable  fisheries,  from  sheer  wtvnt  of  capital  to  employ  their 

own  population  in  them."  "The  country  on  the  noble  river  St.  John's,"  he  states, 
,'  ■)rii,t>t!'«)>  rtji  that  is  requisite,  excep  that  animatiotjiof  business  which  constitute^ 
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the  value  ofa  new  lettlement."  But  the  nioit  striking  iiidicatian  of  the  backward 
state  of  thege  I'rovinces  is  afforded  by  the  amount  of  the  population.  The«e  Pro- 
vinces, among  the  longest-settled  on  the  filorth  American  continent,  contain  nearly 
30,000,000  of  acres,  and  a  population,  estimated  at  th»?  highest,  at  no  more  than 
365,000  iouls,  giving  only  one  inhabitant  for  every  80  acres.  In  New  Bruns- 
wick, out  of  16,500,000  acres,  it  is  estimated  that  at  least  15,000,000  are  fit  for 
cultivation  ;  and  the  population  being  r^timnled  at  no  more  than  140,000,  there  is 
not  one  inhabitant  for  iOO  acres  of  cultivntable  land. 

It  is  a  singular  and  melancholy  feature  in  the  condition  of  these  Provinces,  that 
the  resources  rendered  of  so  little  avail  to  the  population  of  Great  Britain  are 
turned  to  better  account  by  the  enterprising  inhabitants  of  the  United  States. 
While  the  emigration  from  the  Province  is  large  and  constant,  the  adventurous 
farmers  of  New  England  cross  the  frontier  and  occupy  the  best  ftirming  lands. 
Their  fishermen  enter  our  bays  and  rivers,  and  in  some  cases  monopolize  the . 
occupations  of  our  own  unemployed  countrymen,  and  a  great  portion  of  the  trade 
of  the  St.  John's  is  in  their  hands.  Nut  only  do  the  citizens  of  a  foreign  nation 
do  this,  but  they  do  it  with  British  capital.  Major  Head  states,  "  that  an  Ameri- 
can merchant  acknowledged  to  him  that  the  capital  with  wiiich  his  countrymen 
carried  on  their  enterprises  in  the  neighbourhood  of  St.  John's  was  chiefly  sup- 
plied by  Great  Britain  ;  and,"  he  adds,  as  a  fact  within  his  own  knowledge,  '*  that 
wealthy  capitalists  at  Halifax,  desirous  of  an  investment  for  their  money,  pre- 
ferred lending  it  in  the  Unile<l  States  to  applying  it  to  gpeculnti<m  in  New  Bruns- 
wick,  or  to  lending  it  to  their  own  countrymen  in  that  Province" 

I  regret  to  si«y  that  Major  Head  also  gives  the  same  account  respecting  the 
difference  between  the  aspect  of  tilings  in  these  Provinces  and  the  bordering 
state  of  Maine  On  the  other  side  of  the  line,  good  roads,  good  schools,  and 
thriving  farms  afford  a  mortifying  contrast  to  the  condition  in  which  a  British 
subject  finds  the  neighbouring  possessions  of  the  British  Crown. 

With  respect  to  the  colony  of  Newfoundland  1  have  been  able  to  obtain  no' 
information  whatever,  except  from  sources  open  to  the  public  at  large.  The 
Assembly  of  that  island  signified  their  intention  of  making  an  appeal  to  me  re- 
specting some  differences  with  the  Governor,  which  had  their  immediate  origin 
in  a  dispute  with  a  judge.  Owing,  probably,  to  the  uncertain  and  tardy  means 
of  communication  between  Quebec  and  that  island,  I  received  no  further  commu- 
nication on  this  or  any  other  subject  until  after  my  arrival  in  England,  when  I 
received  an  address  expressive  of  regret  at  my  departure. 

I  know  nothing,  therefore,  of  tht  state  of  things  in  Newfoundland,  except  that 
there  is,  and  long  has  been,  the  ordinary  colonial  collision  between  the  represen- 
tative body  on  one  side  and  the  executive  on  the  other;  that  the  representatives 
have  no  influence  on  the  composition  or  the  proceedings  of  the  Executive  Govern- 
meni;  and  that  the  dispute  is  new  carried  on,  as  in  Canada,  by  impeachments' 
of  various  public  officers  on  the  one  hand,  and  prorogations  on  the  other.  I  am 
inclined  to  think  that  the  cause  of  these  disorders  is  to  be  found  in  the  same  con- 
stitutional defects  as  those  which  1  have  signalized  in  the  rest  of  the  North  Ameri- 
can colonies.  If  it  be  true  that  there  exists  in  this  island  a  state  of  society  which 
renders  it  nnadvisable  that  the  whole  of  the  local  government  should  be  entirely 
left  to  the  inhabitants,  1  believe  that  it  would  be  much  better  to  incorporate  this 
colony  with  a  larger  community,  than  to  attempt  to  continue  the  present  experi- 
ment of  governing  it  by  a  constant  collision  of  constitutional  powers. 


DISPOSAL  OF  PUBLIC  LANDS-EMIGRATION. 

I  hnve  tnentioned  the  peculiar  importance  which,  in  iiewiy-settled 
societies,  is  attached  to  works  for  creating  and  improving  the  means  of  com- 
munication. But  in  such  communities,  and  especially  when  only  a  small 
proportion  of  the  land  has  been  occupied  by  settlers,  there  is  a  still  more  mo- 
oientouc  subject  of  public  concern.     I  allude  to  an  operation  of  Govern- 
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ment,  which  hM  «  paramount  influence  over  the  happineii  of  individualt, 
and  the  progress  of  society  towards  wenlth  and  greatness— I  am  speaking 
of  the  disposal,  by  the  Government,  of  tlie  lands  of  the  new  country.  In 
old  countries  no  such  nntter  ever  occupies  public  attention  ;  in  new 
Colonies,  planted  on  a  fertile  and  extensive  territory,  this  is  the  object  of 
the  deepest  moment  to  all,  and  the  first  huninpss  of  the  Government.^ 
Upon  the  manner  in  which  this  business  is  conducted,  it  may  almost  be 
said  that  every  thing  else  depends.  If  lands  are  not  bestowed  on  the  in- 
habitants and  new-comers  with  a  generous  hand,  the  society  endure  the 
evils  of  an  old  and  over- peopled  state,  with  the  superadded  inconv^ninces 
that  belong  to  a  wild  country.  They  are  pinched  for  room,  even  in  the 
wilderness — are  prevented  from  choosing  the  most  fertile  soils  and  favour- 
able situations — and  are  debarred  from  cultivating  that  large  extent  of 
soil,  in  proportion  to  the  hands  at  work,  which  can  alone  compensate,  in 
quantity  of  produce,  for  the  rude  nature  of  husbandry  in  the  wilderness.— 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  land  is  bestowed  with  careless  profusion,  great 
evils  of  another  kind  are  produced.  Large  tracts  become  the  property  of 
individuals,  who  leave  their  lai>ds  unsettled  and  untouched.  Deserts  are 
thus  interposed  between  the  industrious  settlers;  the  natural  difficulties  of 
communication  are  greatly  enhanced ;  the  inhabitants  are  not  merely 
Rcattercd  over  a  wide  space  of  country,  hut  are  separated  from  each  other 
by  impassable  wastes;  the  cultivator  is  cut  off  or  far  removed  from  a 
market  in  which  to  dispose  of  his  surplus  produce,  and  procure  other  com- 
modities ;  and  the  greatest  obstacles  exist  to  co-operation  in  labour — to 
exchange — to  the  division  of  employments — to  coinbi'  tion  for  municipal 
or  other  public  purposes — to  the  growth  of  towns*- to  public  worship — to 
regular  education — ^o  the  spread  of  news — to  the  acquisition  of  common 
knowledge — and  even  to  the  civilizing  influences  of  mere  intercourse  for 
amusement.  iVionotonous  and  stagnant,  indeed,  n'ust  ever  be  the  st«*te 
of  a  people  vvho  are  permanently  condemned  to  such  -'  paration  from  each 
other.  If,  moreover,  iiie  land  of  a  new  countrv  is  so  carelessly  surveyed, 
that  the  boundaries  of  property  are  incorrectly  or  inadequately  defined, 
the  Government  lays  up  a  store  ol"  mischievous  litigation  for  the  people. 
Whatever  delay  takes  place  in  perfecting  the  titles  of  individuals  to  lands 
alienated  by  the  Government,  occasions  equal  uncertainty  and  insecurity 
of  property.  If  the  acquisition  of  land,  in  whatever  quantities,  is  made 
difficult  or  troublesome,  or  is  subjected  to  any  needless  uncertainty  or 
delay,  applicanis  are  irritited — settlement  is  hindered — and  immigration 
to  the  Colony  is  discoura^d,  as  emigraiion  from  it  i«  pro«noted.  If  very 
different  methods  of  proceeding  have  effect  in  the  sune  Coli»ny,  or  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  same  ;ronp  of  Colonies,  the  operation  of  some  can 
scarcely  fail  to  interfere  with  or  counteract  the  operation  of  others:  so 
that  the  object  of  the  Government  must,  sout^where  or  at  some  time,  be 
defeated.  And  l;equent  changes  of  system  are  sure  to  be  veiy  injurious, 
not  only  by  probably  displeasing  tliose  who  either  obtain  lan<i  jnst  before, 
or  desire  <o  olitain  some  just  rifter  each  change,  but  also  by  giving  a  cha- 
racter of  irregularity,  uncertainty,  and  even  mystery,  to  the  most  impor- 
tatit  proceedingsof  Government.  In  this  way  settlement  and  emigration 
are  discouraged  :  inasmuch  as  the  poeple,  both  of  the  Colony  and  of  the 
Mother  Country,  are  deprived  of  all  confidence  in  the  permanency  of  any 
system,  and  of  any  familiar  acquaintance  with  any  of  the  temporary 
meiho4«.  It  isfould  be  ea«y  to  cite  many  other  examples  of  the  influence 
o(  Government  in  thif  matter.     I  will  meivtion  but  one  more  here.     If 
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^he  difiposal  of  public  lands  Is  administered  partially,  with  favour  to  pattj-s 
cular  persons  or  classes,  r  sure  result  is  the  anger  of  all  who  do  not  benefit 
by  such  favoiiitism — (the  far  greater  nnmber,of  course)— and  consequently 
she  general  unpopuliirity  of  the  Government. 

Under  suppositions  the  reverse  of  these,  the  best,  instead  of  the  worst, 
eflTects  would  be  produced  ;  a  constant  and  regiilar  supply  of  new  land, 
in  due  proportion  to  the  wants  of  a  population  increasing  by  births  and 
immigration;  all  the  advantages  to  which  facilities  of  transport  and  com- 
munication are  esseiitiul;  certainty  of  limits,  and  security  of  title  to  pro- 
perty in  land ;  the  greatest  I'acilities  in  acquiring  the  due  quantity ;  the 
greatest  encouragements  to  in /migration  and  settlement ;  the  most  rapid 
progress  of  the  people  in  maKrial  comfort  and  social  improvement;  and 
a  general  sense  of  oitligation  to  the  Government.  What  a  contrast  do  the 
two  pictures  pre"<^nt !  Neither  of  them  is  over-coloured ;  and  a  mere 
glance  at  both  suffices  to  >>how,  that  in  the  North  American  Colonies  of 
England,  as  in  the  United  States,  the  function  of  authority  most  full  of 
good  or  evil  consequences  has  been  the  disposal  of  public  land. 

Impressed  before  my  departure  from  England,  with  a  sense  of  the  great 
importance  of  this  subject,  and  indulging  a  hope,  founded  on  the  very 
remarkable  success  of  a  new  method  of  disposing  of  public  lands  in  Your 
IVIajesty's  Australian  Colonies,  that  I  might  be  able  to  recommend  bene- 
ficial reforms  in  the  North  American  Provinces,  I  took  precautions  for 
instituting  a  thoroughly  efficient  inquiry  into  the  whole  subject  generally, 
and  in  detail ;  and  I  was  the  more  disposed  to  do  this,  because  while  an 
inquiry  by  a  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  in  1886,  fur- 
nished abundant  information  on  tUe  subject,  as  respects  most  parts  of 
Your  Majesty's  Colonial  Empire,  the  North  American  Provinces  had  been 
specifically  excluded  from  that  inquiry  ;  and  I  could  not  obtain  in  i:'^-- 
land  any  authentic,  or  at  least  sufficient  information  as  to  the  dispo  uj  of 
public  lands  in  any.  of  them.  Within  a  very  short  lime  after  my  arrival 
in  Canada,  the  expediency  of  a  searching  inquiry  into  the  subject,  became 
more  than  ever  apparent  to  me.  A  common  l)elief  in  the  great  extent  of 
tny  powers,  revived  innumerable  complaints  of  abuse,  and  applications 
for  justice  or  favour,  which  had  slumbered  during  previous  years.  During 
my  residence  in  the  Canadas,  scarcely  a  day  passed  without  my  receiving 
some  petition  or  representation  relating  to  the  Crown  Lands  Department ; 
and  matters  belonging  to  this  branch  of  Government  necessarily  occupied 
a  far  larger  proportion  than  any  other  of  my  correspondence  with  the 
Secretary  of  Slate.  The  information  which  I  now  possess  was  chiefly 
obtained  by  means  of  a  Commission  of  Inquiry,  which,  having  regard  to 
•the  probable  advantages  of  an  uniform  system  for  the  whole  of  British 
North  America,  and  to  the  deep  and  universal  interest  taken  in  this  sub- 
ject by  the  Colonists,  I  issued  in  Your  Majesty's  name,  and  made  appli- 
cable to  all  the  Provinces.  Miiuites  of  ihe  evidence  given  before  the 
Commissioners  are  appended  to  the  present  Report,  together  with  a  sepa- 
rate Report,  containing  the  outline  of  a  plan  for  the  future  administration 
of  this  all-influential  Department  of  Government.  If  that  plan.,  or  any 
other  founded  on  similar  principles,  should  be  adopted  by  Your  Majesty, 
and  the  Imperial  Legislature,  1  do  (irmly  believe  that  an  impulse  will  be. 
given  to  the  prosperity  of  Your  Majesty's  North  American  Poss««sions» 
surpassing  what  their  most  sanguine  well-wisher,  if  unacquainted  with 
the  facts,  would  be  capable  of  imagining ;  and  more  calcuUited  than  any^ 
other  reform  whatever,  to  attach  the  people  of  British  North  America  to.' 
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Your  Majesty *it  Throne— and  to  cement  and  perpetuate  an  intimate  con- 
nexion between  the  Colonies  and  the  Mother  Country.  I  shall  have  to 
return  to  this  point  hereafter.  I  have  mentioned  it  here,  for  the  purpose  of 
inviting  Your  Majesty's  attention,  and  awakening  thul  of  Your  Ministers 
and  or  ParliHnient  to  a  theme  which,  however  little  it  has  hitherto  interested 
the  Imperial  Government,  is  the  object  of  constant  and  earnest  discussion 
in  the  Colonies. 

In  the  United  States,  ever  since  the  year  1796,  the  disposal  of  public 
land  n(»t  already  appropriated  to  parlicuiar  states,  has  been  strictly  regu- 
lated by  a  law  of  Congress;  not  by  different  laws  for  the  various  parts 
of  the  country,  but  by  one  law  for  the  whole  of  the  public  lands,  and  a 
law  which  we  may  judge  to  have  been  conducive  to  the  prosperity  of  the 
people,  both  from  its  obvious  good  effects,  and  from   its  almost  unques- 
tioned continuance  for  so  many  years.    In  the  British  North  Americarr 
Colonies,  with  one  partial   exception,  there  never  has  been,  until  quite 
rec:  '<  ly,  any  law  upon  the  subject.     The  whole  of  the  public  lands  have 
been  deemed  the  property  of  the  Crown,  and  the  whole  of  the  adminis- 
tration for  disposing  of  them  to  individuals,  with  a  view  to  settlement, 
has  been  conducted  by  officers  of  the  Crown,  under  instructions  from 
the  Treasury  or  the  Colonial  Department  in  England.     The  provincial 
assemblies,  except  quite  recently  in  New  Brunswick  and  Upper  Canada, 
have  never  had  any  voice  in  this  matter ;  nor  is  the  popular  controul  in 
those  two  cases  much  more  than   nominal.     The  Imperial  Parliament 
has  never  interfered  but  once,  when,  leaving  all  other  things  untouched, 
it  enacted  the  unhappy  system  of  "  Clergy  Reserves."    With  these  very 
slight  exceptions,  the  Lords  oi'  the  Treasury  and  Colonial  Secretary  of 
State  for  the  time  being,  have  been  the  only  legislators ;    and  the  pro- 
vincial agents  of  the  Colonial  Secretary,  responsible  to  him  alone,  have 
been  the  sole  executors. 

The  system  of  the  United  States  appears  to  combine  all  the  chief  re- 
quisites of  the  greatest  efficiency.  It  is  uniform  throughout  the  vast  fed'- 
eration  ;  it  is  unchangeable  save  by  Congress,  and  has  never  been  ma- 
terially altered ;  it  renders  the  acquisition  of  new  land  easy,  and  yet,  by 
means  of  a  prve,  restricts  appropriation  to  the  actual  wants  of  the  set- 
tler ;  it  is  so  sMpple  as  to  be  readily  understood ;  it  provides  for  accurate 
surveys  and  against  needless  delays  ;  it  gives  an  instant  and  secure  title  ; 
and  it  admits  of  no  favouritism,  but  distributes  the  public  property 
amongst  all  classes  and  persons  upon  precisely  equal  terms.  That  sys- 
tem has  promoted  an  amount  uf  immigration  and  settlemciit  of  which 
the  history  of  the  world  affords  no  other  example ;  and  it  has  produced 
^0  the  United  Slates  a  revenue  which  has  averaged  about  half  a  million 
stiMlitig  per  annum,  and  has  amounted  in  one  twelvenioiuh  to  about  four 
millions  sterling,  or  more  ihaii  llin  uliule  expendiliue  of  the  Federal  Go- 
vernment 

\\\  the  North  American  Colonies  there  never  has  been  any  system. 
Many  different  .neihods  have  been  practised,  and  this  nof  only  in  the  dif- 
ferent colonies,  but  in  every  colony  <\\  diUViBUt  limes,  and  within  the 
same  colony  at  the  same  lime.  The  greatest  diversity  and  most  frequent 
alteralicui  would  almost  seem  to  have  been  the  objects  in  view.  In  only 
one  respect  has  there  been  uniformity.  Every  where  the  greatest  pro- 
fusion has  taken  place,  so  that  in  all  ihe  colonies,  and  nearly  in  every 
part  of  each  colony,  more,  and  very  njuch  more  land  has  been  alienated 
by  tlie  government  than  the  grantees  had  at  the  time,  or  now  have  the 
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tneaus  of  reclaimiug  from  a  state  of  wilderness ;  and  yet  in  all  the  cold- 
nies  until  lately,  and  in  some  of  them  still,  it  is  either  very  diflicult  oi 
next  to  impossible  for  a  person  of  no  influence  to  obtain  any  of  tlie  pub" 
lie  land.     More  or  less  in  all  the  colonies,  and  in  some  of  them  to  an  ex- 
tent which   would    not  be  credited  if  the  fact  were  not  estal)li»l)ed  liy 
unquestionable   testimony,  the  surveys  have  been  inacairate,    and  the 
bouudaries,  or  even  the  situation  of  estates,  are  proportionably  uncertain. 
Everywhere,  needless  delays  have  harassed  and  exasperated  applicants; 
and  everywhere,  more  or  less,  I  am  sorry  but  compelled  to  add,  gross  fa- 
voritism has  prevailed  in  the  disposal  of  public  land'^.     I  have  mentioned 
but  a  part  of  the  evils,  grievances,  and  abuses  of  which  Voiir  Majesty's 
subjects  in  the  colonies  justly  complain,  as  having  arisen  from   mal-ad- 
ininistration  in  this  department.     Those  evils  remain  wholly  unremedied, 
most  of  those  grievances  are  unredressed,  and  not  a  few  of  those  abuses 
are  unreformcd  at  this  hour.     Their  |)resent  existence   has  been  forced 
on  my  conviction  by  indisputable  evidence.     If  tlicy  had  passed  away,  I 
should  scarcely  have  alluded  to  them.     If  I  had  any  hope  of  seeing  them 
removed,  otherwise  than  by  means  of  giving  thcin  authentic  publicity,  I 
should    have  hesitated  to  speak  of  them,  as  I   have  done.     As  it  is,  I 
should  ill  perform  the  duty  which  Your  Majesty  was  pleased  to  contide 
to  me,  if  I  failed  to  describe  them  in  the  plainest  terms. 

The  results  of  long  misgovernment  in  this  deparliiient,  are  such  as 
might  have  been  anticipated  by  any  person  understanding  the  subject. 
The  administration  of  the  public  lands,  instead  of  always  yielding  a  rev- 
enue, cost  lor  a  long  while  more  than  it  produced.  Bui  this  is,  I  venture 
to  think,  a  trifling  consideration  when  compared  with  others.  There  is 
one  in  particular  which  has  occurred  to  every  observant  traveller  in  these 
regions,  which  is  a  constriiil  theme  of  lioast  in  the  stales  bordering  upon 
our  colonies,  and  a  subject  of  loud  complaint  within  the  colonies.  1  allude 
to  the  striking  contrast  which  is  presented  between  the  American  and 
the  British  sides  of  the  frontier  line,  in  respect  to  eveiy  sign  of  produc- 
tive industry,  increasing  wealth,  and  progressive  civilix.atiun. 

By  describing  one  side,  and  reversing  the  picture,  the  other  would  be 
also  described,  On  the  American  side  all  is  activity  and  bustle.  Tiie 
forest  has  been  widely  cleared;  every  year  numerous  settlements  are 
formed,  and  thousands  of  farms  are  created  out  oC  the  waste  ;  the  country 
is  intersected  by  common  roads;  canals  and  railroads  are  finished,  or  in 
the  course  of  format"'. i ;  the,  ways  of  coniinunication  and  transport  are 
crowded  with  people,  and  enlivened  by  numerous  carriages  and  large 
steamboats.  The  ol)server  is  surprised  at  the  number  of  harbours  on  the 
lakes,  and  the  number  of  vessels  they  coiitnin  ;  wiiile  l>ridges,  artificial 
landing-places,  and  commodious  wharves  are  formed  in  all  directions  as 
soon  as  required.  Good  houses,  warcliouses,  mills,  inns,  villages,  towns, 
and  even  great  cities,  are  almost  seen  to  spring  up  out  of  the  desert. 
Every  village  has  its  school-house  and  place  of  public  worship.  Every 
town  has  many  of  both,  with  its  township  buildinos.  its  book- stores,  and 
probably  one  or  two  banks  and  uews|nipt;r> ;  ami  the  cities,  with  their 
fine  churches,  their  gton\  hQ^^Pls.  tlt^il"  exchanges,  court-houses  and  inu- 
nif^ipal  halls,  of  stone  \\\  Itt.llble,  so  new  and  fresh  as  to  mark  the  recent 
existence  of  the  forest  where  they  now  stand,  would  be  admired  in  any 
part  of  llie  old  world.  On  the  British  side  of  the  line,  with  ilie  exception 
of  a  few  favorfd  spots,  where  some  approaih  to  American  prosperity  is 
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apparent,  all  leemi  waste  and  desolate.     There  is  but  one  rail-road  in 
all  Briliih  America,  and  that,  running  between  the  St.  Lawrence  and 
Lake  Champlain,  is  only  fifteen  miles  lung.     The  ancient  city  uf  Mon- 
treal, which  is  naturally  the  commercial  cnpital  of  the  Cunndtis,  will  not 
bear  the  least  compiirison,  in  nuy  respect,  with  Buffiilo,  which  is  a  crea- 
tion   of  yesterdny.     Itut  it  is  not  in  the   difference  between  the  larger 
towns  on   the  two  sides  th;it  we  shall  find  the  best  evidence  of  our  own 
inferiority.     That  painful  but  un(leni.)lile  truth  is   most  manifest    in  the 
country  districts  through  which  the  line  of  national  separation  passes  for 
1,000  miles.     There,  on  the  side  of  botli  the  Canadas,  and  also  of  New 
Brunswick  and  Nova  Scotiii,    a  widely  scattered  population,  poor,  and 
apparently  unenterprising,  though  hardy  and  industrious,  separated  from 
each  other  by  tracts  of  intervening  forest,  without  towns  and  markets,  al- 
most without   roads,  living  in  mean   houses,  drawing  little  more  than  a 
rude  subsistence  from  ill-cnitivuted   land,  and    seemingly  incapable   of 
improving  their  condition,  present  the  most  instructive  contrast  to  their 
enterprising  and  thriving  neigiibouis  on  the  American   side.     I  was  as- 
sured that  in   the  eastern  townships  of  Lower  Canada,  bordering  upon 
the  line,  it  is  a  cununun  practice  fur  settlers  when  they  wish  to  meet,  to 
enter  the  state  of  Vermont,  and  make  use  of  the  roads  there  for  the  pur- 
pose of  reaching  their  destination  in  the  British  Province.     Major  Head, 
the  assistant  conunissioner  of  crown  lands*  inquiry,  whom  I  sent  to  New 
Brunswick,  states,  that  when  travelling  near  the  frontier  line  of  that  pro- 
vince and  the  state  of  Maine,  now  on  one  side  and  then  on  the  other,  he 
could  always  tell  on  which  side  he  was  by  the  obvious  superiority  of  the 
American  settlements  in  every   respect.     Where  the  two  countries  are 
separated  by  the  St.  Lawrence  and  the  lakes,  the  diflerence  is  less  per- 
ceptible ;  but  not  less  in  fact,  if  I  may  believe  the  concurrent  statements 
of  numerous  eye-witnesses,  who  had   no  motive  lor  deceiving  me.     For 
further  corroboration,  I  migiu  refer  indeed  to  numerous  and  uncontra- 
dicted publications;  and  there  is  one  proof  of  this  sort  so  remarkable, 
that  I  am  induced  to  notice  it  specially.     A  highly-popular  work,  which 
is  known  to  be  from  the  pen  of  one  of  Your  Majesty's  chief  function- 
aries in  Nova  Scotia,  al)ounds  in  assertions  and  illustrations  of  the  back- 
ward and  stagnant  condition  of  that  province,  and  the  great  superiority 
of  neighboring  Amorican  settlements.     Although  iho  author,  with   n  na- 
tural disinclination  to  question  llie  excellence  of  Government,  attributes 
this  mortifying  circumstance  entirely  to  the  folly  of  the  people,  in  neg- 
lecting their  farms,  to  occupy  themselves  with  complaining  of  grievances 
and  abuses,  he  leaves  no  doubt  of  tlie  fact. 

This  view  is  confirmed  by  another  fact  equally  indisputahle.  Through- 
out the  frontier,  from  Amherstburgh  to  the  ocean,  the  market  value  of 
land  is  much  greater  on  the  American  than  on  the  British  side.  In  not 
a  few  parts  of  the  frontier  this  diH'erence  amounts  to  as  much  as  1,000 
per  cent ,  and  in  some  cases  even  ntore.  The  average  difference,  as  be- 
tween Upper  Canada  and  the  states  of  New  York  and  Michigan,  is  noto- 
riously several  hundred  per  cent.  Mr.  Hastings  Kerr  of  Quebec,  whose 
knowledge  of  the  value  of  land  in  Lower  Canada  is  generally  supposed 
to  be  more  extensive  and  accurate  than  that  of  any  other  person,  states 
that  the  price  of  wild  land  in  Vermont  and  New  Hampshire,  close  to  the 
line,  is  $5  per  acre,  and  in  the  adjoining  British  townships  only  ^I.  On 
this  side  the  line  a  very  large  extent  of  land  is  wholly  unsaleable,  even 
at  such  low  prices;  while  on  the  other  side  property  is  continually  chang- 
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ing  handi.    The  price  of  Ss.  or  Ss.  per  acre  would  purchai*  immen»«i 
tracts  ill  Lower  Canada  and  New  Brunswick.     In  tlie  adjoining  States  it 
would  be  difficult  to  obtain  n  single  lot  fur  less  than  as  many  dollars.    In 
and  near  Slanstead,  a    border  township   of  Lower  Canada,  and  one   of 
the  most  improved,  4i>,000  acres  of  fine  liind.  of  which   tiovernnr  Sir  R. 
S.  Milne  obtained  a  grant  to    himself  in  lUlO,  was   recently  sold  at  the 
price  of  2s.  per  acre.     Mr.  Stayner,  tiie  deputy  post  master  general, 
one  of  the  largest  proprietors  of  wild   land   in   Lower  Canada,  says: 
*  20  years  ago,  or  thereabout,  I  purch.ised    wild   land  at  what   was  then 
considered  n  low  price,  in  the  natur.il  hope  that  it  would  be  gradually  in- 
creasing in  value,  and  that,  whenever  I  might  choose  to  sell,  it  tvould  be 
at  such  a  profit  as  would  afford  me  a  f.iir  return  for  the  use  of  the  money 
employed.     So  far,  however,  from  lealizing  this  expectation,  I  now  find 
after  the  lapse  of  so  many  years,  when  the  accuundated  interest  upon  the 
money  invested  has  increased  the  cost  of  the  land  150  per  cent.— I  say  I 
find  that  I  could  not,  if  compelled  to  sell    this  land,  obtain  more  for  it 
than  it  originally  cost  me.'     I  learned  from  others  besides  Mr.  Kerr,  but 
quote  his  words,  that  'the  system  pursued  in  granting  Crown  Lands  in 
Lower  Canada  has  been  such  as  to  render  it  impossible  to  obtain  money 
on  mortgage  of  land,  because  there  is  no  certainty  as  to  the  value  :  when 
a  sale  is  forced,  there  may  be  a  perfect  glut  in   the  market   and  no  pur- 
chasers.*    Similar  statements  might  be  cited  in  abundance.     It  might  be 
supposed  by  persons  unacquainted  with  the  frontier  country,  that  the  soil 
on  the  American  side  is  of  very  superior  natural  fertility.     I  am  positive- 
ly B'io  Med  that  this  is  by  no  means  tiiu  case  ;  but  that,  on  the  whole,  su- 
perior natural  fertility  belongs  to  the  Britisli  territory.     In  Upper  Cana- 
da, the  whole  of  the  great  peninsula    between  Lakes  Erie  and  Huron, 
comprising  nearly  half  the  available  land  of  the  province,  consists  of  gen- 
tly undulating  alluvial  soil,   and,  with  a  smaller  proportion  of  inferior 
land  than  probably  any  other  tract  of  similar  extent  in  that  part  of  North 
America,  is  generally  considered  the  best  grain  country  on  that  continent. 
The  soil  of  the  border  townships  of  Lower  Canada  is   allowed   on  all 
hands,  to  be  superior  to  that  of  the  border  townships  of  New  York,  Ver- 
mont, and  New  Hampshire;  while  the  lands  of  New  Brunswick,  equal 
in  natural  fertility  to  those  of  Maine,  enjoy  superior  natural  means  of 
communication.     I  do  not  believe  that  the  universal  diflference  in  the 
value  of  land  can  anywhere  be  fairly  attributed  to  natural  causes. 

Still  less  can  we  attribute  to  such  causes  another  circumstance,  which 
in  some  measure  accounts  for  the  different  values  of  property,  and  which 
has  a  close  relation  to  the  subject  of  the  public  lands— I  mean  the  great 
amount  of  re-emigration  from  the  British  colonies  to  the  border  states. 
This  is  a  notorious  fact.  No  body  denies  it ;  almost  every  colonist  speaks 
of  it  with  regret.  What  the  proportion  may  be  of  those  emigrants  from 
the  United  Kingdom  who,  soon  after  their  arrival,  remove  to  the  United 
States,  it  would  be  very  difficult  to  ascertain  precisely.  Mr.  Bell  Forsyth, 
of  Quebec,  who  has  paid  much  attention  to  the  subject,  and  with  the  best 
opportunites  of  observing  correctly  in  both  the  Canadas,  estimates  that 
proportion  at  sixty  per  cent,  of  the  whole.  Mr.  Hawke,  the  chief  agent 
for  emigrants  in  Upper  Canada,  calculates  that  out  of  two-thirds  of  the 
immigrants  by  the  St.  Lawrence  who  reach  that  province,  one-fourth  re- 
emigrate  chiefly  to  settle  in  the  States.  It  would  appear,  however,  that 
the  amount  of  emigration  from  Upper  Canada,  whether  of  new  comers  or 
ethers,  must  be  nearer  Mr.  Forsyth's  estimate.    The  population  whs  reek'< 
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oned  at  ^09,000  ill  Juiiuaiy  183U.  The  increase  by  bit ihs  since  then 
should  liave  been  <il  ieust  three  per  cent,  per  annum,  or  54,000.  Mr. 
ll»wlie  stales  the  number  of  immigrants  fruin  Lower  Canada,  since  1839, 
to  have  been  165,000;  allowing  lliat  titese  also  would  have  increased  sit 
the  rate  of  three  per  cent,  per  annum,  the  whole  increase  by  immigration 
and  births  should  have  been  nearly  200,000.  But  Mr.  liawke's  estimate  of 
immigrants  takes  no  account  of  the  very  considerable  number  who  enter 
the  province  by  way  of  New  York  and  the  Erie  Canal.  Reckoning  these 
at  only  5(\000,  which  is  prnhably  under  the  truth,  and  making  no  allow- 
ance for  their  increase  hy  liirths,  the  entire  population  of  Upper  Canada 
should  now  have  been  500,000,  whereas  it  is,  according  to  the  most  reli- 
able esliniiues,  nut  over  400,000.  It  would  therefore  appear,  making  ail 
allowance  for  errors  in  this  calculation,  that  the  number  of  people  who 
have  emis;rated  from  Upper  Canada  to  the  United  States,  since  18S9, 
must  be  equal  to  more  than  half  of  the  number  who  have  entered  the 
Province  during  the  eight  years.  Mr.  Buillie,  the  present-Commissioner 
of  Crown  l.ind*  in  New  Brunswick,  says,  "a  great  many  emigrants  ar- 
rive in  the  Province,  but  they  generally  proceed  to  the  United  States,  its 
there  is  not  sufficiunt  encouragement  for  ihem  in  this  Province."  Mr. 
Morris,  the  present  Cninmissiniier  of  Crown  lands,  and  surveyor-general 
of  Nova  Scotia,  speaks  in  almost  similar  terms'of  the  emigrants  who 
reach  that  Province  by  way  of  Halifax. 

I  am  far  from  assciling  that  the  very  inferior  value  of  land  in  the  Bri- 
tish colonies,  -ind  the  re-cinigration  uf  immigrants,  are  altogether  occa- 
sioned bv  mismanagement  in  the  disposal  of  public  lands.  Other  defects 
and  errors  of  government  must  have  had  a  share  in  producing  tliese 
lamentable  results ;  but  I  only  speak  the  opinion  of  all  the  more  intelli- 
gent, and.  let  me  add,  some  of  the -most  loyal  of  your  Majesty's  subjects 
in  North  America,  when  I  say  that  this  has  been  the  principal  cause  of 
these  great  evils.  This  o|'inion  rests  upon  their  personal  acquaintance 
with  numerous  facts.  Some  of  these  facts  1  will  now  state.  They  have 
been  selected  from  a  much  greater  nuniLer,  as  being  peculiarly  calculated 
to  illustrate  the  faults  of  the  system,  its  influence  on  the  condition  of  the 
people,  and  the  necessity  of  a  thorough  reform.  I  may  add,  that  many 
of  them  form  the  subject  of  despatches  which  I  have  addressed  to  your 
Majesty's  Secretary  of  State. 

i  have  observed  before  that  nearly  all  of  the  dilTerent  methods  pursued 
by  the  government  have  had  one  mischievous  tendency  in  particular; 
they  have  tended  to  place  a  vast  extent  of  land  out  of  the  control  of 
government,  and  yet  to  retain  it  in  a  state  of  wilderness.  This  evil  has 
been  produced  in  all  the  colonies  alike,  to  what  extent,  and  with  what 
injurious  consequences,  will  be  made  apparent  by  the  following  illustra- 
tive statements  :— 

By  officiiil  returns  which  accompany  this  report,  it  appears  that,  out 
of  about  17,000,000  of  acres  comprised  within  the  surveyed  districts  of 
Upper  Canada,  less  than  1,600,000  acres  are  yet  unappropriated,  and 
this  amount  includes  450,000  acres  the  reserve  for  roads,  leaving  less 
than  1,200,000  acres  open  to  grant;  and  of  this  remnant  500,000  acres 
are  required  to  satisfy  claims  for  grants  founded  on  pledges  by  thegovern- 
inent.  In  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Iladenhurst,  the  really  acting  surveyor- 
general,  the  remaining  700,000  consist  for  the  most  part  of  land  inferior 
in  position  or  quality.  It  may  almost  be  said,  therefore,  that  the  whole 
iPf  the  public  lands  in  Upper  Canada  have  been  alienated  by  the  govern- 
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ntent.  In  Lowei-  Canada,  out  of  G,I6$>,90S  acres  in  the  surveyed  town* 
ships,  nearly  4,000,000  acres  have  been  granted  or  .<«old  ;  and  there  are 
unsatisfied  but  indisputable  cl»iins  for  grants  to  the  amount  of  about 
500,000.  Ill  Nova  Scotia  nearly  6,000,000  of  acres  have  been  granted, 
and  in  the  opinion  of  the  Surveyor-General  only  about  one-eighth  of  the 
land  which  remains  to  the  Crown,  or  f  00,000  acres  is  available  for  the 
purposes  of  settlement.  The  whole  of  Prince  Edward's  Island,  about 
1,400,000  acres,  was  alienated  in  one  day.  In  New  Brunswick  4,400,000 
acres  have  been  granted  or  sold,  leaving  to  the  Crown  about  11,000,000, 
of  which  5,500,000  acres  are  considered  fit  for  iminediute  settlement. 

Of  the  lands  {^ranted  in  Upper  and  Lower  Canada,  upwards  of  3,000,- 
000  acres  consist  of  '•  Clergy  Reserves,"  being  for  the  most  part  lots  of 
5200  acres  each,  scattered  at  regular  intervals  over  the  whole  face  of  the 
townships,  and  remaining,  with  few  exceptions,  entirely  wild  to  this  day. 
The  evils  produced  by  the  system  of  reserving  land  for  the  clergy  have 
become  notorious,  even  in  this  country;  and  a  common  opinion  I  believe 
prevails  here,  not  only  that  the  system  hns  been  abandoned,  but  that 
measures  of  remedy  have  been  adopted.  This  opinion  is  incorrect  in 
both  points.  In  respect  of  every  new  township  in  both  Provinces  re- 
serves are  still  made  for  the  clergy,  just  as  before ;  and  the  act  of  the 
Imperial  Parliament  which  permits  ihe  sale  of  Clergy  Reserves,  applies 
to  only  one-fourth  of  the  quantity.  The  select  committee  of  the  House 
of  Commons  on  the  civil  government  of  Canada  reported,  in  1828,  that 
**  these  reserved  lands,  as  they  are  at  present  distributed  over  the  country, 
retard  more  than  any  other  circumstance  the  improvement  of  the  colony, 
lying  as  they  do  in  detached  portions  of  each  township,  and  intervening 
between  the  occupations  of  actual  settlers,  who  have  no  means  of  cutting 
roads  through  the  woods  and  morasses,  which  thus  separate  them  from 
their  neighbours."  This  description  is  perfectly  applicable  to  the  pre- 
sent state  of  things.     In  no  perceptible  degree  ha^'  the  evil  been  remedied. 

The  system  of  Clergy  Reserves  was  established  by  the  act  of  170-1, 
commonly  called  the  Constitutional  Act,  which  directed  that,  in  respect 
of  afl  grants  made  by  the  Crown,  a  quantity  equal  to  one-seventh  of  the 
land  so  granted  should  be  reserved  for  the  clergy.  A  quantity  equal  to 
one-ceventh  of  all  grants  would  be  one-eighth  of  each  township,  or  of  ail 
the  public  land.  Instead  of  thi^  proportion,  the  practice  has  been,  ever 
since  the  act  passed,  and  in  the  clearest  violation  of  its  provisions,  to  set 
apart  for  the  clergy  in  Upper  Canada  u  seventh  of  all  the  land,  which  is 
a  quantity  equal  to  a  sixth  of  the  land  granted.  There  have  been  ap- 
propriated for  this  purpose  800,000  ai'res,  which  legally,  it  is  manifest, 
belong  to  the  public.  And  of  the  amount  for  which  Clergy  Reserves 
h««ve  been  sold  in  that  Province,  namely,  £317,000  (of  which  about 
XlOO.OOO  have  been  already  received  and  invested  in  the  English  funds), 
tlie  sum  of  nbout  £45,000  should  belong  to  the  public. 

in  Lower  Canada,  the  same  violation  of  the  law  has  taken  place,  with 
thi«  diffeTence-i— that  upon  every  sale  of  Crown  and  Clergy  Reserves,  a 
fresh  reserve  for  the  clergy  has  been  made,  equal  to  a  fifth  of  such  re- 
serves. The  result  has  been  the  appropriation  for  the  clergy  of  679,567 
acres,  instead  of  446,000,  being  an  excess  of  !2i27,559  acres,  or  half  as 
much  again  as  they  ought  to  have  received.  The  Lower  Canada  fund 
already  produced  by  sales  amounts  to  £50,000,  of  which,  therefore,  a 
a  third,  or  about  £16,000,  belong  to  the  public.  If,  without  any  reform 
of  this  abuse,  the  whole  of  the  unsold  Clergy  Reserves  in  both  Provinces 
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should  fetch  the  average  price  *at  which  such  lands  have  hitherto  aold, 
the  public  would  be  wronged  to  the  amount  or  about  £S80,000 ;  and  the 
reform  of  this  abuse  will  produce  a  certain  and  almost  immediate  gain  to 
the  public  of  £60,000.  In  referring,  for  further  explanation  of  this  sub* 
ject,  to  a  paper  in  the  appendix  which  hns  been  drawn  up  by  Mr.  Han- 
son,  a  member  of  the  commission  of  inquiry  which  I  appointed  for  all 
the  colonies,  I  am  desirous  of  stating  my  own  conviction  that  the  clergy 
have  had  no  part  in  this  great  misappropriation  of  the  public  property, 
but  that  it  has  arisen  entirely  from  heeriiess  misconception,  or  some  other 
error,  of  the  civil  government  of  both  Provinces. 

The  great  objection  to  reserves  for  the  clergy  is,  that  those  for  whom 
the  land  is  set  apart  never  have  attempted,  and  never  could  successfully 
attempt,  to  cultivate  or  settle  the  property,  and  that,  by  that  special  ap- 
propriation, so  much  land  is  witliheld  from  settlers,  and  kept  in  a  state 
of  waste,  to  the  serious  injury  of  all  settlers  in  its  neighbourhood.  But 
it  would  be  a  great  mistalte  to  suppose  tiiat  this  is  the  only  practice  by 
which  such  injury  has  been,  and  still  is,  inflicted  on  actual  settlers.  In 
the  two  Canadas,  especially,  the  practice  of  rewarding,  or  attempting  to 
reward,  public  services  by  grants  of  public  land,  hits  produced,  and  is 
still  producing,  a  degree  of  injury  to  actual  settlers  which  it  is  difficult  to 
conceive  without  having  witnessed  it.  The  very  principle  of  such  grants 
is  bad,  inasmuch  as,  under  any  circumstances,  they  must  lead  to  an 
amount  of  appro^jriation  beyond  the  wants  of  the  community,  and  greatly 
beyond  the  proprietor's  means  of  cultivation  and  settlement.  In  both 
the  Canadas,  not  only  has  this  principle  been  pursued  with  reckless  pro- 
fusion, but  the  local  executive  governments  have  managed,  by  violating 
or  evading  the  instructions  which  they  received  from  tl;e  Secretary  of 
State,  to  add  incalculably  to  the  mischiefs  that  would  have  arisen  at  all 
events. 

In  Upper  Canada,  3,200,000  acres  have  been  granted  to  "  U.E. Loyalists," 
being  refugees  from  the  United  States,  who  settled  in  the  Province  before 
1787,  and  their  children  ;  730,000  acres  to  Militia  men ;  450,000  acres  to 
discharged  Soldiers  and  Sailors;  253,000  acres  to  Magistrates  and  Bar- 
risters;  136,000  acres  to  Executive  Councillors,  and  their  families;  50,000 
acres  to  five  Legislative  Councillors,  and  their  families;  36,900  acres  to 
Cleigymen,  as  private  property  ;  264,000  acres  to  persons  contracting  to 
make  surveys,  93,526  acres  to  officers  of  the  Army  and  Navy,  500,000 
acres  for  tlie  endowment  of  schools,  48,520  acres  to  Colonel  Talbot,  12,000 
acres  to  the  heirs  of  General  Brock,  and  12,000  acres  to  Doctor  Moun- 
tain, a  former  Bishop  of  Quebec ;  making  altogether,  with  the  Clergy 
Reserves,  nearly  half  of  all  the  surveyed  land  in  the  Province.  In 
Lower  Canada,  exclusively  of  grants  to  refugee  loyalists,  as  to  the 
amount  of  which  the  Crown  Lands'  Department  could  furnish  me  w>.th 
no  information,  450,000  acres  have  been  granted  to  Militiamen,  to  Ex- 
ecutive Councillors  72,000  acres,  to  Governor  Milne  ibout  48,000  acres, 
to  Mr.  Cushing  and  anoiher,  upwards  of  100,000  acres  (as  a  reward  for 
giving  information  in  a  case  of  high  treason),  to  officers  and  soldiers 
200,000  acres,  and  to  "  leaders  of  townships"  1,457,209  acres,  making 
altogether,  with  the  Clergy  Reserves,  rather  more  than  half  of  the  sur- 
veyed lands  originally  at  the  disposal  of  the  Crown. 

In  Upper  Canada,  a  very  small  proportion  (perhaps  less  than  a  tenth) 
of  the  land  thus  granted,  has  been  even  occupied  by  settlers,  much  less 
reclaimed  and  cultivated.    In  Lower  Canada,  with   the  exception  of  « 
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few  townships  bordering  on  the  American  frontier,  which  have  been 
comparatively  well  settled,  in  despWe  of  the  proprietors,  by  American 
squatters,  it  may  be  said  that  ninete'jn-twent'ieths  of  these  grants  are  still 
unsettled,  and  in  a  perfectly  wild  state. 

No  other  result  oould  have  been  expected  in  the  case  of  those  classes 
of  grantees  whose  station  would  preclude  them  from  settling  in  the  wil- 
derness, and  whose  means  would  enable  them  to  avoid  exertion  for  giving 
immediate  value  to  their  grants;  and  unfortunately,  the  land  which  was 
intended  for  persons  of  n  poorer  order,  who  might  he  expected  to  improve 
it  by  their  labour,  has,  fur  the  most  part,  fallen  into  the  hands  of  land- 
jobbers  of  the  class  just  mentioned,  who  have  never  thought  of  settling 
in  person,  and  who  retain  the  land  in  its  present  wild  state,  speculating 
upon  its  acquiring  a  value  at  some  distant  day,  when  the  demand  for 
land  shall  have  increased  through  the  increase  of  population. 

In  Upper  Canada,  says  Mr.  Bulton,  himself  a  great  speculator  and 
holder  of  wild  land,  "  the  plan  of  granting  large  tracts  of  land  to  gen- 
tlemen who  have  neither  the  muscular  strength  to  go  into  the  wilderness, 
nor,  perhaps,  the  pecuniary  means  to  improve  their  grants,  has  been  the 
means  of  a  large  part  of  the  country  remaining  in  a  state  of  wilderness. 
The  system  of  granting  land  to  the  children  of  U.  E.  Loyalists  has  not 
been  productive  of  the  benefits  expected  from  it.  A  very  small  propor- 
tion of  the  land  granted  to  them  has  been  accupied  or  improved.  A 
great  proportion  of  such  grants  were  to  unmarried  females,  who  very 
readily  disposed  of  them  for  a  small  consideration,  frequently  from  £2  to 
£5  for  a  grant  of  SOO  acres.  The  grants  made  to  young  men  were  also 
frequently  sold  for  a  very  small  consideration ;  they  generally  had  parents 
with  whom  they  lived,  and  were  therefore  not  disposed  lo  move  to  their 
grants  of  lands,  but  preferred  remaining  with  their  families.  I  do  not 
think  one-tenth  of  the  lands  granted  to  U.  E.  Loyalists  has  been  occupied 
by  the  persons  to  whom  they  were  granted,  and  in  a  great  proportion  of 
cases  not  occupied  at  all."  Mr.  Radenhurst  says,  "  the  general  p-ice  of 
these  grants  was  from  a  gallon  of  rum  up  to  perhaps  £6,  so  that  while 
millions  of  acres  were  granted  in  this  way,  the  settlement  of  the  Province 
was  not  advanced,  nor  the  advantage  of  the  grantee  secured  in  the  man- 
ner that  we  may  suppose  to  have  been  contemplated  by  government." 
He  also  mentions  amongst  extensive  purchasers  of  these  grants,  Mr. 
Hamilton,  a  member  of  the  Legislative  Council,  who  bought  about 
100,000  acres;  Chief  Justices  Emslie  and  Powell,  and  Solicitor  General 
Grey,  who  purchased  from  20,000  to  50,000  acres ;  and  states  that  seve- 
ral members  of  the  Executive  and  Legislative  Councils,  as  well  as  of  the 
House  of  Assembly,  were   *'  vtry  large  purchasers." 

In  Lower  Canada,  the  grants  to  "  Leaders  and  Associates"  were  made 
by  an  evasion  of  instructions  which  deserve  a  particular  description. 

By  instructions  to  the  Local  Executive  immediately  after  the  passing 
of  the  Constitutional  Act,  it  was  directed  that  "  because  great  inconveni- 
ences had  theretofore  arisen  in  many  of  the  colonies  in  America  from 
the  granting  excessive  quantities  of  land  to  particular.persons  who  have 
never  cultivated  or  settled  the  same,  and  have  thereby  prevented  others 
more  industrious,  from  improving  such  lands :  in  order,  therefore,  to 
prevent  the  like  inconveniences  in  future,  no  farm-lot  should  be  granted 
to  any  person  being  master  or  mistress  of  .i  family  in  any  township  to  be 
laid  out  which  should  contain  more  than  200  acres."  The  instructions 
then  invest  the  governor  with  a  discretionary  power  to  grant  additional 
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quantities-  in  certnin  onses,  not  exceeding  1,000.  acres.  According  td 
these.inslruction&SOO  acres  should  have  been  tlie  general  amount.  1,200 
the  niMciniuni,  in  special  cases  to  be  granted  to  any  individual.  The 
greater  part,  however,  of  the  land  (1,457,200  ac)-es)  was  granted,  in  Tact, 
to  individuals  at  the  rate>ol'  from  10,000  to  50,000  to  each  person.  The 
evasion!  of  the  regulations  w<ts  managed  as  follows: — A  petition,  signed 
by  from  10  to  40  or  50  persons,  was  presented  to  the  Executive  Council, 
praying  for  a  grant  of  1,200'acres  to  each  person,  and  promising  to  settle 
the  land  so  applied  for.  Kuch  petitions  were,  I  am  informed,  always 
granted,  the  Council  being  perfectly  aware  that,  under  a  previous  agree- 
ment: between  the  applicants  (of  which  the  form  was  prepared  by  the 
then  Aittorney  General,  and  sold  publicly  by  the  law  stationers  of  Que- 
bec), five-sixths  of  the  land  was  to  be  conveyed  to  one  of  them,  termed 
the  leader,  by  whose  means  the  grant  was  obtained.  In  most  cases  the 
leader  obtained  the  whole  of  the  land  which  had  been  nominally  applied 
for  by  fifty  persons.  A  report  of  a  committee  of  tiie  House  of  Assem- 
bly^, known  to  have  been  drawn  up  by  the  present  Solicitor-General, 
spoahs  of  this  practice  in  the  following  teims:  "  Your  committee  uii'* 
willing  to  believe  that  the  above  mentioned  evasions  of  His  Majesty's 
gracious  instructions  had  been  practised  with  the  knowledge,  privity,  or 
consent  of  His  Majesty's  servants,  bound  by  their  oaths,  their  honour  and 
their  duty  to  obey  them,  instituied  a  long  and  patient  investigation  in- 
to the  origin  of  these  abuses.  They  have  been  painfully  but  irresistibly 
led;  to  the  conclusion,  that  tliey  were  fully  within  the  knowledge  of  indi- 
viduals in  this  colony  who  possessed  and  abused  His  Majesty's  confidence* 
T!he  instruments  by  which  this  evasion  was  to  be  carried  into  etfect  were 
devised  by  His  Majesty's  Attorney  General  for  the  time  being,  printed 
and  publicly  sold  in  the  capital  of  this  Province;  and  the  principal  in- 
termediate agent  was  His  Majesty's  late  assistant  surveyor-general." 

In  order  to  reward  militianien  in  Lower  Canada,  who  had  served 
on  the  frontier  during  war,  the  Dtike  of  Ilichtnond,  acting,  as  it  would 
i»ppear,  under  instructions  from  the  Home  Government,  but  of  which  no 
copy  is  extant  in  the  public  offices  at  Quebec,  promised  grants  of  land 
to  many  thousand  persons  inhabiting  all  parts  of  the  Province.  The 
intentions  of  the  Home  Government  appear  to  have  been  most  praise- 
worthy. How  eflectuaily  they  have  been  defeated  by  the  misconduct  of 
lIlB: local  executive  will  appear  from  a  report  on  the  subject  in  the  ap- 
pendix (A.),  and  the  following  copy  of  the  instructions  given  to  commis- 
sioners whom  I  appointed  in  order  to  expedite  tiie  settlement  of  militia 
claims.  I  would  also  refer  to  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Kerr,  Mr.  Morin,  Mr. 
Davidson,  and  Mr.  Langevin  :— 

"TO  THE  COMMISSIONERS  OF  UNSETTLED  MILITIA  CLAIMS. 

"Castle  of  St.  Lkwis,  Qukbec.  12(h  Skpt'r.  1P38. 

"Gknti.eme(; — I  nm  directed  by  His  Excellency'  the  GovcrnorCieneral,  in 
furnishing  yon  with  some  instructions  for  your  guidi'nce  in  disposing  of  unsettled 
qiiUtia  claims,  to  state  the  views  which  he  lakes  of  this  subject,  mid  has  repre- 
canted  to  Her  Mnjesty's  Government. 

''  His  Excellency  is  of  opiiiion  that,  if -any  reliance  is  to  be  placed  on  the  con- 
current testimony  of  nil  from  whom  he  has  derived  infornialion  on  the  subject, 
the  report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Crown  Lands  and  Emigration,  on  which  his 
recent  proclamation  is  founded,  contains  but  a  faint  description  of  the  :"jury 
10010164  on  this  Province,  and  of  the  cruel  injustice  done  to  the  inili(iani«n,  by 
the  niannei  in  which  tlie  intentions  of  the  Home  Government  with  respect  to 
these  claimants  have  been  defeated  by  the  Local  Executive. 
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"  h  Hppe«n  lo  Uis  Eacvllcncy  that  lh«  iiHvuliont  uf  Itue  Pt-inc«  ll<'g<ht  Hi 
u«r«rding;^  land  to  Ibow  officers  and  men  ol'  tUe  i^ilicia  who  hnd  loyally  and  Ml'' 
liiiiily  served  during  the  last  Araerioan  war,  were,  in  part,  lo  proinoi«  (he  i^u\tf- 
luemi  of  wild  Innda,  and  Ih*  uun»equenl  prosperity  of  Ihe  Province,  but  chiefly, 
there  can  be  no  doubt,  to  bestow  upon  (hat  body  of  loyal  and  gallant  itten  tunin 
f*at«nordinary  recompense  for  the  privations  and  dangers  which  ihey  had  cheitr- 
futU  incurred  in  defence  of  Ihe  country.     His  Excellency  is  satisfied  that  nriilher 
result  was  obtained  in  any  but  so  flight  a  degree  as  to  b«  scarcely  worth  noticel 
But  the  Governor-Genernl  perceives  on  the  otiier  linnd,  that  results  occurred,  a#' 
la  lit*  great  majority  of  cases,  preciitely  opposite  to  those  which  the  Home  Govern- 
ment had  in  view.     The  oAIcihI  delnys  and  obstacles  interposed  betwet^h  t\\4 
raililia  olaiaaanls  and  the  grants  to  which  they  were  entitle)) — the  impossibility, 
ia  many  cas«s,  of  ever  cbtaiiiiiig  a  grant,  even  after  the  nio&t  ve^Sallous  impedr*' 
roantfl  and  delays — Ihe  mode  of  allotting  the  iHnd  in  such  a  manner,  that  lh4" 
grant  when  obtained  was  often  worth  nolliing  ut  all,  and  seldont  worth  the  tt^ubliA' 
and  nxpensa  of  obtaining  it — the  necessity  of  employing  and  paying  agents 
acquainted  with  the  labyrinths  of  the  Crown   Lauds  and   Surveyor  General's 
UepartmaDts-vtbe  expense,  uncertainty,  and  harrassing  trouble  attendant  upon' 
•  he  purauit  of  »i^ch  a  claim — all  these  circumstances,  for  which  His  Excellency 
is;  compelled  to  believe  that  the  public  offices  were  alone  to  blame,  had  the  eJTect. 
he  is  convinced,  in  the  mnjoriiy  of  cases,  of  converiiug  wba(  the  Prince  Regent ' 
had  inttadfed  as  a  boon^  into  it  positive  injury  to  the  militia-men.     He  is  asDtired, 
a*  might  have  Ueeu  expected,  thtit  the  militia-men  disposed  of  (heir  claims,  ofteh 
for  a  mere  trifle,  to  land  speculators,  who  never  intended  lo  settle  upon  tlitt' 
grants,  and  who  have  for  the  mosi  part  kept  the  land  in  a  stale  of  wildernesf; 
tKerebyt  defeating  the  only,  other  inlentio):  with  which  the  Hoirtef  GoVerhiriiiiit 
could  have  dfltermiited  on  making  tliese  grants.     From  a  careful  iaspecliOh  of 
tbcevideuce  taken  ou  this;  suUjeot  from  official  gentlemeh,  ns  well  as  others,  Hi^' 
Exveilency  is  lud  to  concur  entirely  in  that  part  of  the  Commissioners'  report;, 
wittch  siatesi  that  '  there  has  been  the  maximum  of  ii>jiiry  to  the  Province,  with' 
lh4>  minimum  of  l>cnefil  to  the  militiiia -men.' 

"  This  crying  grievance  His  Excellency  finds  has  been  over  and  over  agi«in, 
aitd  in  various  iurnis,  represented  to  tlie  Uovornment,  but  without  any  attetri(>t, 
a»  far  aa  he  can  discover,  to  provide  an  aJeqaaie  remedy  for  it.  He  is  en- 
coursigod  td  hope  that  the  measure  on  which  he  has  determined  may,  as  relpecllr 
(be  clai«as  yet  unsettled,  be  (he  means  uf  carrying  into  efl^iei.  however  tardily, 
Ihe  objects  of  (he-  Prince  Regejit,  by  conferring  a  considerable  boon  on  these 
laeritorioiM  lail'long  disappoinFe-d  claimants,  and  coixlucing  to  (he  settleinent  of 
the  lands  which  may  thus  be  niienated  by  the  Crown. 

"  'i'hm  Governor-General  further  directs  mo  lo  make  you  nrqnarnfed  with  hit 
contident  expectation  that  you  will  proceed,  with  the  utmost  despatch  notif>coth> 
pa(lbl«  withaccuracy,  to  determine  all  unsettled  claims;  that,  in  nwardiiigordtffa 
to  persona  wboM  cJHims  could  not  have  been  admitted  under  the  original  proclamr^ 
linn,  butwiU  now  be  held  valid,  you  will  iHke  care  not  to  admit  any  claims  exct^t 
those  of  the.  six  battalions  and  ofoil.ers  who  aciunlly  jterved  for  the  same  pieriod, 
and  precisely  in  the  same  manner  ns  the  six  battalions  His  Excellency  cannot 
doubt,  murcoveF,  that  yon  will  spare  no  pains  in  erxleavouring  to  secure  to  the 
class  of  militiamen  the  advantngfe  whirh  was  iatemle.i  for  theio- alone,  and'  which 
tbey  ouglit  lung  since  to  have  received.  As  one  means- of  this  most  desirable 
t'nd.  Hi*  Excellency  isof  opinion  that  you  should  etrpUin  to  aR  claiiuants,  that  the' 
orders  fOi*  a  nominal  amount  of  money  which  you  may  award  will  havi*  tbeAiU 
valuaof  moufey  at  futurfrsalc^  of  Crown  lands,  and  ought  therefore^  to  biif  eX'^ 
changtabl*' for  money,  if  not  lor  the  whole  sum  named  in  thein-,  still  Air  one  of 
ne  irly  t-be  SJtme  amoanti.     I  urn,  &;c. 

•  e.  BVLltR,  Chief  Secretary. " 

Tiir  purpnaeti  of  Ibe  linme  Goy»nm«nt%  judging^  by  the  general  instriitHiohi' 
wbisLviliey  gave  to  (he  loeal  Lx«cu«ire.,  wouM  seem  la  have  been  dktefeO  by  a 
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lincere,  nod  nlio  an  enlightened  driirc,  to  promote  ilie  iclil«m<!nt  and  iiiiproTe- 
ineni  of  the  country  A*  reipecis  Upper  C.'Hnudn,  innlrucliotii,  dntvd  July,  1827, 
cstabliaJied  ni  a  generni  rule  for  the  ditpoial  of  |>ublic  liuid«  in  tutuie,  tiiat  free 
granli  ghould  be  discontinued,  and  that  a  prion  should  Lc  required  for  land  alien- 
Hied  by  tlie  Crown.  The  quaniiiy  ofjand  disposed  of  hy  sale  since  thoxe  instruc- 
tions were  given,  t.mouni!)  lu  Ui(>,317  acres;  tiie  quantity  diiipoiied  of  during  th« 
mine  period  liy  Irei.*  f^rnnt,  all  in  rospnct  of  aolecetJent  claiinfi,  is  about  2,(K)0,00(.K 
acres,  being  above  10  limes  as  much  us  iius  been  disposed  of  according  to  the 
new  rule. 

The  instructions  were  obviously  prepared  with  care  for  the  purposes  of  estab- 
lishing a  new  system,  and  placing  tlie  whol»>  of  llie  difpogal  of  Crown  lands  iiv 
the  hands  of  a  commissioner,  then  for  the  first  time  appointed.  The  coinmis- 
•iuner  never  assumed  the  control  of  any  otlier  poiiion  of  these  lands  than  such 
as  were  included  in  returns  made  to  him  by  the  Surveyor-General,  amounting  to 
no  more  than  about  3UO,(.)00  acres  All  the  rest  of  the  land  open  for  disposal 
reiaained.  as  previously,  under  ilie  control  of  ttie  Sui'veyor-General,  as  an  agent 
of  the  Governnient  for  locating  free  grunts.  Tlie  salary  of  tlie  commissioner 
wai  £600  a  year,  besides  fees ;  the  whole  service  during  ten  years  was  the  super^ 
intendenceof  the  sale  of  100,000  acres  of  wild  land.  The  same  person  was  also 
Surveyor-General  of  Woods  and  Forests,  with  n  salary  of  £500  n  year,  and  agent 
for  the  sale  of  Clergy  Reserves,  with  £50(>  a  year. 

In  Lower  Canada,  under  instructions  from  llie  Treasury,  dated  in  November, 
1826,  which  were  confirmed  and  further  enforced  by  Lord  Godcrich  in  1831,  who 
manifestly  intended  to  supersede  the  old  system  of  free  grants  by  an  uniform  sys-  ' 
Icmof  sale,  45^)1469  acres  have  been  sold,  miuI  t>4l,039  acres  have,  in  jrespecl  of 
antecedent  claims,  been  disposed  of  by  free  grnni ;  and  the  object  of  the  new 
rule  of  selling  was  defeated  by  tlie  large  nmonnt  of  frev  grants.  Even  at  thia 
moment,  in  the  two  Froviiices,  where  I  was  assured  oefore  I  left  England  that 
the  syitem  of  selling  had  been  iinifoimly  cstublislied  by  Lord  Goderich's  regula- 
tions of  1831,  there  arc  unsettled,  but  probably  indisputable  claims  for  free 
grants,  to  the  amount  of  from  1,000,000  to  1,30*3,000  acres  The  main  niteralioiv 
which  Lord  Goderich's  regulations  would  have  made  in  the  system  intended  to 
have  been  established  by  the  Treasury  instntctions  '.>f  182(),  was  to  render  the 
price  more  restrictive  of  appropriaiion,  by  requiring  payment  in  less  time,  and 
the  payment  of  interest  in  the  meanwhile.  This  direction  appears  to  have  been 
totally  disregarded  in  both  Provinces.  As  respects  Lower  Canada,  the  head  of 
the  Crown  Lands  Department  gives  the  following  evidence  on  the  subject  :— 

"  How  did  it  happen  that  this  instruction  was  not  acted  upon  ?— In  consequence 
of  a  representation  from  Mr.  Felton,  the  Coinmisaioner  of  Crown  Lands  to  Lord 
Aylmer,  the  Governor  of  the  Province,  stating  that  the  terms  imposed  were  too 
severe,  and  amounted,  in  fact,  to  exacting  the  whole  i/urchase-muney  down. —  - 
Lord  Aylmer,  upon  this,  aii  liorised  Mr.  Felton  to  continue  the  former  practice, 
and  it  is  understood  reporteJ  tlic  circumstance  to  the  Home  Government.  This 
wai  in  1832,  and  the  system  of  longer  credit  without  interest  continued  to  be 
acted  upon  until  the  receipt  of  Lord  Glenclg's  despatch  of  IS'il,  which  required 
payment  in  ready  money  at  the  time  of  sale." 

I  have  already  pointed  out  the  importance  of  accurate  surveys  of  the  public 
land.  Without  these  there  can  be  no  security  of  property  in  land,  no  certainty 
eren  as  to  the  position  or  boundurias  of  estates  marked  out  in  maps  or  named  in 
title  deeds.  In  Nova  Scotia,  says  the  present  Surveyor-General,  "there  are  very 
many  instances  of  litigation  in  consequence  of  inaccurately  defined  boundaries." 
Air.  M'Kenzie,  a  draughtsman  of  the  Survcyui-General's  oflice  at  Halifax,  who 
it  also  employed  to  conduct  surveys  in  the  field,  says,  he  "  has  found  it  impossible 
to  make  correct  surveys  in  consequence  vi'  innccurncy  as  to  former  lots  of  land,  . 
from  which  of  necessity  he  measures,  ami  also  from  surveys  being  inaccurately 
made  by  persons  not  qualified.  In  many  case<t,  also,  the  boundaries  of  land 
granted  have  never  b>  en  surveyed  or  laid  out  at  all.  The  present  state  of  sur- 
veys is  inadequate  and  injurious  to  the  settlement  of  the  land."  In  New  Brunswit  k, 
•ays  the  present  Surveyor-General,  "  no  survcv  of  the  I'rovince  has  ever  beta 
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mnde,  and  tlie  lurveyt  or  the  olii  giaiitit  are  rxireinety  ^rruneout,  nnd  expoM 
errors  ami  collijinm  which  could  not  have  he^n  f iippoicd  to  exist.  It  frequently 
hni  occurred  that  diflVcent  grants  are  made  for  the  same  lot  of  land  I  lliiiik  thia 
•yitem  pernicious,  and  it  will  some  day  he  very  injurious  The  usual  practict 
t^nnot  be  relied  on  iis  giving  a  sptth'r  a  grant  of  land  that  cnnnnt  be  dislurbrd, 
without  great  care  ami  n  {^rcatnr  rxponep  than  n  poor  Rcttkr  can  afford."  }n 
Upper  Cftnada,  Mr.  Radenhurst  asserts  that  "the  surveys  throughout  the  Pro. 
vince  generally  are  very  Inaccurate,  'i  his  inaccuracy  was  produced  in  the  firs', 
instance  by  the  ileficiency  of  competent  persons,  and  ilie  carelessness  with  which 
the  surveys  were  cmiductod.  Latterly  the  practice  introducc^l  by  Sir  Peregrine 
Mnitland,  in  spite  of  (he  nsulls  being  pointed  out  b\  the  then  Surveyor  Generrl, 
of  letting  out  the  surveys  to  nny  person  who  was  willing  to  contract  for  them  fot' 
.  a  certain  quantity  of  land,  produced  extreme  carelessness  and  inaccuracy.  The 
•urveyors  just  hurried  through  the  township,  and  of  cf)urse  made  surveys,  which, 
on  the  ground,  are  found  to  be  very  inaccurate.  There  are  instances  in  which 
Dcarcely  a  single  lot  is  of  the  dimensions  or  in  the  position  actually  assigned  to  ft 
■in  the«liagram.  The  consequences  of  this  have  been  confusion  and  uncertainty 
in  the  possessions  of  almost  every  man.  and  no  small  amount  of  litigation."  Aa 
to  Lower  Canada,  the  evidence  is  still  more  complete  nnd  satisfactory.  The 
Commissioner  of  Crown  Lands  says,  in  answer  to  questions,  "  I  can  instance 
two  townships,  Sheflbrd  and  Orford  (and  how  many  more  may  prove  inaccurate, 
as  qupstions  of  boundary  arise,  it  is  impos.^iblc  to  say),  which  are  very  inaccurate 
in  their  subdivision  On  nctunl  recent  survey  it  has  been  found  that  no  one  lot 
agrees  with  the  diagram  on  record  The  lines  dividing  the  lots,  instead  of  run- 
ning per|>endicul8riy  accordmg  to  the  diugram,  actually  run  diagonally,  the  effect 
of  which  is  necessarily  to  displace  the  whole  of  the  lots,  upwards  of  300  in  nunl- 
l»er,  from  their  true  position.  The  lines  dividing  tiie  ranges  are  so  irregular  at 
to  give  to  some  lots  two  nnd  a  half  times  the  contents  of  others,  though  they  nrn 
all  laid  down  in  tnc  diagram  as  of  equal  extent;  there  are  lakes  also  which 
occupy  nearly  the  whole  of  some  lots  that  are  entirely  omitted:  1  have  heard 
complaints  of  R  similar  nature  respecting  the  township  of  Grenville.  I  have  no 
reason  for  believing  that  the  surveys  of  other  townships  are  more  accurate  than 
those  of  Shefford  and  Orford,  other  than  tliat  in  some  parts  of  the  country  the 
same  causes  of  error  may  not  have  existed,  whetli^r  physical  causes,  such  as  that 
of  magnetic  attraction,  where  there  really  was  a  survey,  or,  in  cases  where  there 
was  no  actual  survey,  the  negligence  of  the  surveyor.  The  inaccuracy  of  which 
I  have  spoken  is  confined  to  that  part  of  th"  Province  which  is  divided  into  town- 
ships There  arc  109  townships  of  about  1(K>  sqtiare  miles  each,  including  *11 
the  land  which  has  been  disposed  of  by  the  British  Government,  except  the  seigno- 
rie«  which  were  erected  by  that  Government  shortly  after  the  conquest.  *Similnr 
4liflicultics  to  those  which  might  ari«e  in  settling  a  que-ition  of  title  bettveen  the 
'Crown  and  an  alleged  squ'itter,  arising  from  the  inaccuracy  of  the  township 
surveys,  would  extend  to  all  grants  and  sales  by  the  Crown,  and  also  to  all  ques- 
tions of  title  between  persons  claimingto  have  a  grant,  or  to  have  purchased  from 
the  Crown,  and  alleged  squatters  on  the  land  a8«erted  to  be  theirs,  and  more  or 
less  to  all  cases  in  which  different  persons  should  claim  to  have  received  or  pur- 
chased the  same  piece  of  land  from  the  Crown.  It  is  a  general  observation  that 
this  state  of  the  Crown  surveys  must  prove  a  source  of  interminable  litigation 
hereafter  ;  it  is  impossible  to  say  how  many  case^  may  arise  of  <^>uble  grants  of 
the  »ime  land  under  different  designations,  arising  from  the  defective  state  of 
the  svrveys.  None  of  such  cases  have  come  before  me  in  an  official  shape,  but 
I  apprehend  that  questions  of  that  nature  are  wailing  in  great  numbers  until 
lands  shall  have  become  more  valu.ible,  when  the  Crown  will  be  called  in  upon 
every  occasion  to  defend  its  own  grant,  and,  considering  the  state  of  the  surveys, 
will  be  without  the  means  of  such  defence,  unless  measures  to  prevent  the  evil 
■hould  be  adopted  before  its  occurrence.  In  common  with  every  person  who 
hnt  ever  reflected  on  the  subject,  I  consider  this  a  subject  of  very  high  import- 
ance, and  demanding  the  immediate  attention  of  Government."  Mr.  Daly,  (he 
Becretary  of  the  Province,  says — "  An  accurate  survey  of  the  whole  of  the  um- 
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^t«ni«d  tondt  In  |U«  TrovincQ  I  bcltcvt  lo  !>«  cilreaMilf  liMlraUa  Miid  ntcr^Mif 
,lo  qi^«t  itoubti  ItitM  hnife  HriMii  in  the  minds  of  many  i>«w  «ettl«rb  m  lo  <he  cor- 
j'cctneu  of  their  Imuiitlurii'ii."  Mr.  Pnlrick  Daly,  commiiiinned  Surveyor  of  iMi 
Province,  give*  tire  followinK  rvidence  :— 

"  Vou  are  ju»t  come  to  Quebec  to  in»kc  •  rrpretenlHtion  ni4o  (he  «t««e  of  th« 
inwRihtp  of  Durham  7 — I  cm. 

"  What  ii  (he  point  which  yoo  with  to  ntceriam? — Whether  f  mn  have  iMi*ho- 

Iity  to  eiiflMiB^i  a  >u!w  line  between  the  Oth  and  7ih  inngd  of  the  township  vf 
)ijrlinm. 

.  "  Whtri  would  he  (he  connequonceof  (uch  a  chahge  1 — !«  consequence  of  «  p^H 
t^fthf  old  rnn^rhnn  being  foutid  incorrect  to  the  extent  of  (K)  perches,  whereby 
|ihe7ih  would  In^c  about  one  fii'ih  of  iis  dimension,  and  the  same  amount  wouM 
|w  improperly  added  to  the  sixth  ;  iIm!  change  1  wi^h  to  make  would  set  this  rif  h«. 

"  How  did  you  discover  that  the  line  was  incorrect  7— In  consequence  of  ha^iig; 
i>f  en  employed  by  Captain  Ployart,  of  Durham,  toriin  the  sidelines  of  lot  No. 
>15,^  in  the  6(h  raiif!:o,  iif  order  to  determine  the  extent  of  his  property,  Im  being 
Ihf  proprietor  of  that  lot,  I  discovered  that  the  line  was  incorrect,  as  I  have  de- 
l^ribed  already  ;  and  I  rannitt  proceed  to  rectify  the  error  without  huthoriiy  fronii 
thf  Governor,  or  some  person  appointed  by  the  Ciovernor,  ns  we  have  not  Mny 
)»vr$  in  the  Provinrn  to  rnidile  me  in  ntnke  a  new  rimge-linn,  as  the  old  range-linr 
is^iut  to  be  found,  with  tlie  ciceplion  of  n  smnll  pnri,  whidi  Is  in  the  wronjf  plare 
an  I  have  described. 

,.    "Would  a  new  line  have  theeHVit  of  takinir  auny  land,  in  actual  possession, 
frpm  «iiy  person, and  givinf:  it  lo  another? — Yes,  it  would. 

"  Dp  you  appose  that  the  other  range-lines  in  tliis  tmvnsliip  aire  rorrert  or 
incorrect  7 — Some  are  correct,  but  they  are  generally  incorrect ;  my  aHetMlon, 
however,  has  not  bei^n  parlicnlnrly  called  to  them. 

"  Are  not  the  prnpi-ielr>i!»  nl  tlie  other  lots  which  arc  incorrect  anxious  to  have 
the  limits  of  their  property  settled  7 — Yes,  very  anxious;  iMore  particularly  thi- 
ipjiabitanis  of  thf  third  range,  about  one  quarter  of  whose  property  is  taken  by 
the  inhabitants  of  the  second  rango,  through  the  means  of  an  erroneous  old  range- 
)^,  as  hahbfen  prove<l  by  various  subspqnent  surveys  duly  sworn  to  I  am  re- 
gijiefted  by  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  third  range  to  take  slt-ps  to  obtain  a  new 
rnnge-line 

"  H^ve  they  ever  npplied  before  for  this  rectiiicatinn  of  tlie  survey  7-^Y<!s{ 
they  applied  to  the  Surveyor-Gtinerul's  department,  by  a  statement  made  by  me, 
l|»d  now  in  the  Survpyqr  General's  otUcp  :  but  the  answer  Was,  that  there  was  no 
f«w  iit  thef  rovinee  to  authorize  the  changing  ofn  range-line,  however  Incoirect, 
Viit)tn|it  the  concent  of  all  the  piti  lies  Concerned' 

'♦  Jhen  all  pnriios  d|d  not  concur  in  this  case  7 — No,  they  did  not. 

♦'Why  not  7 — Because  many  of  those  who  im|iroperly  gitined  by  the  error  Wi«lieiii 
to  retain  what  tightly  i)eloiiged  to  their  neighbour. 

"  As  Iheformfr  application  whs  frnitless.  upon  what  ground  do  you  now  pro- 
!epfd7— Upon  the  confidence,  that  as  Lord  Durham  has  greater  powers  than  other 
Gaveri>ors,  he  may  tie  pleased  to  consider  this  great  loss  of  property  to  ihepeopke, 
and  give  orders  to  correct  the  evil. 

"  /irp  you  acquainted  with  other  townships  7 — Yes. 
,  •*  Have  you  found  the  surveys  of  them  generally  correct  or  incorrect  7—1  haire 
iiopiid  the  surveys  of  the  township  of  Windsor  as  incorrect,  or  eVen  more  so  timii 
that  Qft^hetQwnshi|)i<>l  Durham,  which  can  be  proved  by  the  most  reliable  tenti- 
(jnony.  Generally,  with  the  exception  of  the  township)  of  Wirkham,  I  have  found 
tlp^^^itf^incnirort  I  speak  only  from  iny  person;.d  experience,  and  not  fnnh 
what  J  have  heard." 

Mr.  Sewell,  recently  ehief-jusf  ice  of  the  province,  says  :-^ 
**!  have  known  of  many  defects  in  the  survtys,  which  have  appeared  in  many 
^.ifes  before  me,  and  am  apprehent-ive  that  thny  are  very  numerous.  I  can  only 
f  tale,  from  my  own  opinion,  two  remedies  by  which  tl)ese  defects  may  be  in  some 
df grrf Tf  inedied  :  the  one  is  by  running  anew  the  outline  of  the  several  townships  ; 
^^e  of  her,  an  act  loi^ve  quiet  poeseH^ion,  micb  as  has  been  heretofbre  paised  in 
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tftlltfr  pco«4iMr*i.  1  iini  Hfraitt  ihul  riiniiUtu  ilie  tiwlliiiri  ol'  (h«  <owu«)iipt  would 
Hot  be  of  Rny  grem  benefit  beyond  cKpofiiig  the  errori,"  Mk*.  Kerr  •■yi;— ••  || 
it  ifcneritlly  undentood  ihM  tli«  lurreyt  in  mnny  of  ihf  various  lownfthips  are 
vtery  inacrNnite ;  and  many  of  rhe  ini  veyii  have  been  found  lo  be  to.  I  bad  bi 
My  hand  the  nibf r  clay  a  patent  for  frtir  lots  in  the  towirahip  nf  InvemeM,  lhr«e 
of  which  (tid  not  eiiMt,  pri'nnted  to  a  CaptBin  9kinn4*r.  Tliree  of  tbe  lom  were  «le- 
eided  not  to  be  in  existence;  and  I  received  compcitsiiiion  for  them  in  another 
•owaihip.  A  grtHt  error  waa  discovered  in  the  uri^inal  iiirvey  of  the  tnwnibip  nf 
'Leedi,  The  inaconracy  of  the  nurveys  ii  quite  «i  matter  nf  certainty.  1  could 
vife  a  number  of  townihtpi ;  Milton,  Upton,  Orfnrd,  ShefTord,  iic,  wheie  the  ill* 
«i0ciirncy  hmt  l>eeii  Rscennlned.  Inconvenience  from  the  inaccuracy  of  the  mr* 
Vej-f  ban  been  felt ;  but  u  only  rtow  botrinning  to  be  so  lerionxly.  At  the  settle- 
liratft  of  (he  country  advances,  and  land  acquires  a  greater  value,  great  inconve- 
tilence  must  arise  in  ibe  sliupc  of  cndlen  que^tiouR  of  title :  and  of  this  tnany 
people  are  so  well  aware,  that  the^-  refuse  to  sell  with  a  gimrnntee  of  title  " 

1  may  '»<M,  genenerally,  timt  i  ftumd  the  surveying  department  in  Lower 
CanMin  so  thoroughly  inefllcieni  in  itn  constitution,  as  to  be  incapable  nf  any 
vniuable  bnpruvenieni ;  and  (bat  I  therefore  Mbstainod  from  iiiteiferiug  with  it, 
trusting  that  the  whole  future  irtanagemenltifthe  public  lands  would  be  placed  on 
*  new  footing,  calculated  to  remedy  this,  as  well  as  all  the  other  evils  of  the  pre- 
sent system. 

Another  of  rhosr  e\\\*  rrqiiirrf  somn  notice  here.     In  (he  United  Stales  the  title 
to  land  purchased  of  the  government  is  obtained  immediately  and  semrely,  on 
paymeht  of  the  purchase  money.     In  all  the  liriiish  colonics  there  is  more  or  less 
nf  useless  formality,  and  consequent  delay,  in  procuring  a  'Complete  title  to  land 
which  has  been  paid  for.     Dr.  iialdvvi   ,  xfieaking  of  Upper  Canada,  guys ;— "  I  tto 
not  know  that  there  was  any  more  constant  subject  of  complaint  on  the  part  of 
fndividuaU  against  the  govenunenr,  than  the  delays  of  office,   especially   in  cmi- 
iKwtion  with  land  graniing.     It  frequently  happened  to  myself,  and  {believe  t6 
mhitn  also,  that  during  the  time  when  free  grants  of  land,  of  small  amount,  were 
madv  to  actual  settlers,  persons  wlio  bad  spent  their  money  in  wailing  for  the 
isompletion  of  the  grant,  have  applied  to  me  for  employment  while  the  patent  was 
bt^ing  perfe^'t^d,  and  I  have  furnished  it  for  a  short  time.     The  most  striking  In- 
Ktance  that  occurred  in  my  knuwicdce,  in  wliich  an  in<liviilual  Was  injured  by  the 
delay  to  which  he  was  exposed  in  Ihiis  respect,  was  thai  of  a  man  of  the  name  of 
B«im«<,  who,  in  Sir  Peregrine  Maiiland's  lime,  having  fallen  in  debt  to  snme  per- 
sons Whom  he  had  employed,  was  pressed  by  them  for  the  money.     At  this  time 
n  patent'was  in  progress  throu<:h  the  oiTices  for  him     He  applied  to  his  creditor* 
(ogive  him  time  till  his  patent  whs  completed,  which  would  enable  him  to  rahe 
money  to  pay  them.     The  creditors  were  willing,  and  waited  for  some  time,  but 
aft  last  becrtme  impatient,  and  they  arrested  liim,  an<l  he  was  compelled  to  go  lo 
prison      The  patent  had  passed  liirougli  the  offices,  but  he  was  compelled  to  re> 
main  In  prison  a  fortnight,  while  the  patent  was  sen  over  to  the  Governor  for  his 
*dgnature,  lit  his  residence  near  the  Falls  of  Niagara."  A  recent  act  of  the  Legis- 
lature of  Upper  Canada  has  greatly  mitigated  this  evil,  which  however  remains  In 
ftiH  force  in  Lower  Canada.     Mr.  Kerr  says:-^"  As  soon  as  the  purchaser  hat 
paid  the  last  instalment,  he  U  referred  to  the  Crown  Lands  Officer,  to  whom  the 
payment  is  made,  for  patent  to  the  Surveyor  General  for  the  necessary  specifica- 
tion. Then  the  specification,  with  reference,  is  sent  to  i  he  Commissioner  of  Crown 
Ij'lin'ds.     These  documents  are  next  sent  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Oovernor,  or 
Civil  8t'<irerary,  who  directs  the  Provincial  Secretary  to  engross  the  patent.  The 
fees  are  then  levied,  and,  upon  the  payment  of  the  fees,  the  Provincial  Secretary 
«tigr0>ses.     On  engrossment  beii  g  made,  the  Governor  sings  the  parent,  and  the 
great  seal  of  the  province  is  aitnched  to  it.     The  signxture  is  procured  by  the 
FroVincial  Secretary.     The  patfnt  is  then  sent  to  the  Commissioner  of  Crown 
Lands  to  be  audited.     Atpresenl  one  uf  the  eommissioners  audits:  this  used  to 
be  dune  by  the  auditor,  but  the  office  of  auditor  has  t»een  abolished.     When  th«> 
audit  is  made,  the  title  is  said  to  be  perfected.    The  elTcct  of  having  to  refer  to 
•o  many  persons  has  been  the  total  loss  of  many  references,  and  the  papers  eon- 
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n«ct«tl  Willi  ilicm,  in  on*  or  otliarofllic  olUcfi.  Tlitr*  linvo  bern  c«iei  U  which 
I  wni  rnfcrrml  three  timri  for  the  mine  |»»ilenf,  nil  the  papers  hnvinf  heen  loti 
twice  •iicceiiively.  In  tome  rnici  the  pHperi  nre  foiinri  ngnin,  hut  at  too  laie  a 
prriod  tn  be  avnilnhle,  Th<*  ihortett  tiin<>  wilhin  which  I  h.ive  l(nown  n  title  to 
lie  perferlfil  i«  iihoiit  (ix  witfkf,  nnd  tli<>  lon!;i>il  nlinut  ei^ht  yeHri.  More  than 
ordinary  ilili|{nnre  wh*  ii*ciI  in  thr  cime  ol'  nIx  wirkii.  I  iiblHiiied  nn  order  from 
the  Governor  (orH  fpccini  lelerenrn  tor  my  pnlcnt  to  Inlse  priority  of  all  other < 
then  in  the  office.  The  nveriif:^o  pnrutd  rfqiiircri  for  coinpleiiiifi^  n  title,  nfier  the 
purchase  hai  bi^en  rnmpleteii  by  the  pnynient  of  llie  whole  o(  llie  pnrchnie-mo- 
ney,  ii  full  (il'teen  montliH.  I  iim  ntuiificil  that  thn  prrient  »yttoin  is  a  ticrioui 
inipedimenl  to  iIh;  seltlement  of  the  country;  imd  llinl  no  pxicniive  incniiure  for 
that  purpose  cnn  work  well,  unlrsi  the  mode  of  nbttiininp  tule  nfirr  purchase  be 
rendered  much  more  simple.  Immediate  dinpntrh  with  title  is  what  is  required 
to  encourage  purchaser*,  and  prereni  uncertainty  and  discontent.  I  have  heea 
tlirected  by  purchasers  to  appl;-  for  the  return  nf  tlieir  purcliHue-money  from  the 
Crown,  because  of  the  delay  which  has  occurred.  The  present  system  is  so  pro- 
fitable to  agents,  that,  spenkiiig  as  an  npcnt,  I  should  be  sorry  lo  see  it  ab'ilishedt 
One  of  the  inconveniences  to  tlie  public  i«  the  necessity  nf  employing  ngenii  ac- 
quainted with  tlin  Inbyiinthi  throui(l)  which  each  reference  has  to  past." 

The  results  of  this  general  mismnnngement  ure  thus  illustrated   by  the  chief 
Agent  for  emigrants  in  Upper  Canada : — 

"  The  principal  evils  to  whici)  settlers  in  n  new  township  are  subject,  result  from 
thescantineiisof  populHlion.  A  townsliip  contains  SU.OIX)  acres  of  land;  one* 
seventh  is  reserved  for  the  clergy  and  one-nevonth  foi  the  Crown  i  consequently 
five-sevenths  remain  for  the  disposal  of  government,  a  large  proporliim  of  which 
is  taken  up  by  grants  to  (J.  E.  Loynli.<ts,  miliiianipn,  oilicers  and  others;  the  far 
(greater  part  of  lliese  grants  remain  in  an  unimproved  state.  Tliese  blocks  of 
wild  land  place  the  actual  settler  in  an  almost  hopeless  condition:  he  can  hardly 
expect,  during  his  lifetime,  to  see  his  neighbonrliood  contaia  a  population  sufii- 
ciently  dense  to  support  mills,  schools,  post-uflices,  places  of  worsliip.  markets^ 
or  shops  ;  and  without  these  civilization  retrogrades.  Roads  under  such  circum- 
stances can  neither  be  opened  by  the  settlers,  nor  kept  in  proper  repair,  even  if 
made  by  the  government.  The  inconvenience  arising  from  want  of  roads  is  very 
Hrent,  and  is  best  illustrated  by  an  instance  which  came  under  my  own  observa- 
tion in  1834,  I  met  a'seltler  from  llie  township  of  Waiwick,  on  the  Caradoc 
Plains,  returning  from  the  grist-mill  at  Westminster  with  the  flour  and  bran  of 
thirteen  bushels  of  wheat.  He  had  a  yoke  of  oxen  and  a  horse  attached  to  his 
waggon,  and  had  been  absent  nine  days,  and  did  not  expect  to  reach  home  till  the 
following  evening.  Light  as  his  load  was,  he  as':ured  me  that  he  had  lo  unload 
wholly  or  in  part  several  limes,  and  after  driving  his  waggon  through  the  swamps, 
to  pick  out  a  road  through  the  woods  wliere  llie  swamps  or  gullies  were  fordnble, 
and  to  carry  the  bags  on  his  back  and  replace  them  in  the  waggon.  Supposing 
the  services  of  the  man  and  his  team  to  be  worth  two  dollars  per  day,  the  ex- 
pense of  transport  would  be  twenty  dollars.  As  the  freight  of  wheat  from  To- 
ronto to  Liverpool  (England)  is  rather  less  Ihnn  2s.  Od.  per  bushel,  it  follows  that 
a  person  living  in  this  city  could  gel  llie  same  wheal  ground  on  tlie  banks  of  tha 
Mersey,  and  the  flour  and  bran  returned  to  him,  at  a  much  less  expense  than  he 
could  transport  it  from  the  rear  of  Warwick  to  Westminster  and  hack — a  distance 
less  than  ninety  miles.  Since  1834  a  grist-mill  has  been  built  in  Adelaide,  the  ad- 
joining township,  wliich  is  a  great  advantage  to  the  Warwick  sell lers;  but  the 
people  in  nitfny  parts  of  the  Province  still  suflcr  great  inconvenience  from  the 
aame  cause." 

Mr.  Rankin,  deputy  I.ind  surveyor,  saj-s,  "  Thecysfem  of  making  large  grnnl* 
to  individuals  who  had  no  intention  of  neltling  them,  has  tended  to  retard  tlie 
prosperity  of  the  colony  by  separniing  the  actual  settlers,  and  rendering  it  so 
much  more  diflicult,  and  in  some  cases  impossible,  to  make  the  necessary  roads. 
It  has  also  made  the  markets  more  distant  and  more  precarious.  To  such  an  ex- 
tent have  these  difficulties  been  experienced  as  to  occasion  the  abandonment  of 
•ettlements  which  had  been  formed.     I  may  mention,  as  an  instance  of  this,  the 
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lowiuhi^  '    wlitfi**,  uTler  nlriul  ul'  ilirvn  >euri,  ihe  lultlvrt  >vei«cuiii|>«IU«l  i« 

Hbaitdun  ihci'  iiiiuruvcroenii.  In  ih«  luwii»lii|)  of  St.  Vincont,  kliiuutt  hII  Ihe 
niuil  vuliinliltt  neuter*  huvv  lei't  ilieir  iHriiii  fiuiii  lli«  tHintt  cuuie.  Them  have 
bteii  numoroui  inittiiiicc«  in  wliich,  tliuui;li  Ihe  teuleinenl  hat  not  bern  altogether 
Mbiin(ioiii!(l,  the  moil  vnluiible  irliler',  tiller  niiavHilitiK  ttrugf^leii  oi'  icvcrnl  ycnm 
wiih  ihediiHculliei  which  I  hitve  denciiheil,  have  lefk  llifir  iHrini."  Thii  wiineii. 
who  WAS  for  ten  yuan  empluved  by  Kovernmrni  ai  deputy  mirveyor  iit  the  VVfit> 
em  Dittricl,  whicli  1  have  bi-lure  <le»i;ribed  hk  Ihe  fiiifxl  gnilo  country  in  North 
America,  ttatei  Ihni  '*  nini>-i«-iiih(  of  the  land  grunted  by  the  Crown  in  that  Dii- 
Irict  are  mill  in  a  xtule  of  wildcrnevi." 

For  illuilrulionii  of  the  same  iiind  n^  rcipecN  Lower  Canada,  I  would  refer  to 


the  tetlimuny  of  the  Coiniiiiisioner  of  Crown  LmiuIk,  Mr,  Kvrr,  tht*  deputy  pott 

,       „        "       .    "      "       „   .  "         "         JUI 

■nd  Mr.  Lenie«uriur. 


matlor  general,  Mr.  lUiftell,  Major  Head,  Mr.  Kcou^'h,  the  iule  Chief  Juilice, 


Mr.  Kerr  snyH,  '*  The  mnin  obstacle  to  the  ipocdy  tteitleinent  and  cultivation  of 
ill  the  more  fertile  parts  of  the  Province  i^  pi  ivate  land  renininin;;  wihl;  ina«- 
much  ai  the  land  oi  the  Crown  ii  op«n  to  purr)ni3  ',  whicii  '»  not  generally  the 
ease  with  that  of  private  individuaU,  excepting  at  too  exorbitant  n  price.  So  in- 
Juriout  ii  theexiHlence  of  lids  quantity  of  wild  land,  in  tlie  midst  or  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  a  setlletneiil,  lliat  numerous  cases  have  occurred  in  wliich  a  settler, 
after  several  years  residence  upon  ills  property,  and  liaving  expended  in  labour 
from  X20  to  £50  in  clearing  purl  of  it  and  building  Ids  liouiic,  lias  b«en  driven  Iv 
abondon  the  farm,  and  to  sell  for  it  one-third,  or  even  oiie-fourth  of  iliettuin  that  he 
had  expended  upon  it.  I  have  myself  bonghl  farms  wliicli  iiave  been  alnindoned 
in  thi»  way,  for  the  merest  trifle.  One,  I  recollect  now,  consiKled  of  100  acres 
in  the  township  of  Kingsey,  a  beautiful  part  of  the  District  of  Three  Hi\ers,  with 
rather  more  than  2U  acres  cleared,  and  a  good  house  and  outhouses  erected  upon 
it,  for  which  1  paid  under  £3U.  1  could  give  very  many  instances  of  a  similar 
kind,  where  1  have  either  purchased  myself,  or  have  had  a  personal  knowledge  of 
the  circumniances." 

One  of  lhenio>l  romnrku'ole  instanrcs  of  evils  resuliint;  from  profuse  grants  of 
land  is  to  be  found  in  I'rince  Edward's  Island.  Neatly  the  whole  of  tlie  island 
(about  1,400,000  acres)  was  alienated  in  one  day,  in  very  large  grants,  chiefly  to 
absentees,  and  upon  conditions  which  have  been  wholly  disregarded.  TheeX' 
Ireme  improvidence  which  dictated  these  grants  is  obvious;  the  neglect  of  thv 
government  as  lo  enforcing  the  conditions  of  the  gram,  in  spite  of  the  conslant 
effbrli  of  the  people  and  the  Legiisluture  lo  force  upon  its  attention  the  evils  under 
which  they  laboured,  is  not  less  so.  The  great  hulk  of  the  island  is  still  possessed 
by  absentees,  who  hold  it  as  a  sort  of  reverstoiniry  interest,  which  requires  no 
present  attention,  but  may  become  valuable  some  tiay  or  other  through  Ihe  grow- 
ing wants  of  tlie  inhahilants.  But  in  the  meantiuic,  the  inhabitants  are  subjected 
to  the  greatest  inconvenience,  nay,  to  the  most  serious  injury,  fiuai  lltu  stats  of 
property  in  land.  The  absent  prii|)rieiors  neither  improve  the  land,  nor  will  let 
others  improve  it.  They  retain  the  land  and  keep  it  in  a  state  of  wilderness.  1 
have,  in  another  place,  adverted  to  the  remedy  propo.sed,  and  the  causes  which 
have  long  retarded  its  adoption.  The  feelings  of  the  colonists  upon  Ihe  subject 
are  fully  expressed  in  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Lelachcnr,  Mr  Solicitor  (lenetal 
Hodgson,  and  the  Governor,  Sir  Charles  Fiizroy.  1  may  add,  that  their  testimo- 
ny was  confirmed  by  that  of  the  delegates  from  the  island  who  visited  me  at 
Quebec.  { 

In  Ihe  above  enumcrntion  of  facts,  I  do  not  profess  to  liave  exhausted  the  long|^ 
catalogue  of  evils  and  abuses  whicli  were  brought  lo  my  notice.     But  I  have  sta-^ 
ted  enough  I  trust,  to  establish  the  position  with  which  I  set  out — that  tlie  tlispo-  j 
sal  of  public  lands  in  a  new  country  has  more  influence  on  the  prosprriiy  of  ihef' 
people  than  any  other  branch  of  governmerit ;  and  furijier,  to  make  it  evidti); 
that  the  still  existing  evils  which  have  been  occasioned  by  mismunagment  in  thijf 
department,  arc  so  great  and  general   as  lo  require  a  comprehensive   and  efleC- 
tuat  remedy,  applied  lo  all  the  colonies,  before  any  incrciy  political  reform  can 
be  expected  to  work  well. 
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1  itwWr  ptQQoai  to  anothrr  (ut^cl,  which,  Ciumgh  liritaiaieljr  «anu«c(«Mt  vitklh* 
c9toniMli*>>>  aiit)  ini|iro.voinei)t  Cfika  Provinoea,  niuU  >«t'b«  conftidcrwIltcpaMto- 
ly ;  foi:  It-it  '■'"e  ir^  vrhi<-h  nut  tho  colonial  population  only,  but  the  people  of  the 
United ;Klng4loi;<  liare  a  deep  and  iaimediate  ioteiest.  1  nlltide  to  iJieninnner  ia 
which  the  riDi/;'rationo<';hi}  poorer  gIhsmr  Irom  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  to  liM 
Nar4h  Amevicnn  Colonies  bus  l>itlier(o  been  coadiic(«d. 

Ab*;:?^  n>;!C  year*  ago,  measure  were  for  the  flrtit  tinio  taken  to  aMertain  the 
number  oi  ioimigrants  arriving  at  Quebec  by  sen.  The  number  during  the*** 
nine  yetirs  has  been  263,089 ;  and  there  have  been  as  many  in  one  year  (1832)  a* 
51,7441.  In  tho  vear  before,  the  i.umbf r  was  50  254;  in  1833.  ^1,762;  in  IBM, 
a0,93d;  io  1S35,'  12,527;  in  1836,  27,728;  in  1837,  22,6lX>;  and  in  1838,  only 
4^992.  The  greiM  diminution  iu  1838  was  occasioned  solely,  I  believe,  by  the 
vague  Tears  entertained  in  this  country  o(°  dangers  presented  by  the  distracted 
state  <>('  the  roloiiies.  I  am  truly  surprised,  nowever,  that  eniigraikrfi  of  tha. 
piQprer  classes  to  the  Caundas  did  not  almost  entirely  cease  some  years  ago ;  and 
that  this  would  have  been  the  case,  if  the  facts  which  I  am  iibuul  to  slate  had  bsen. 
generally  known  in  the  Uniie-.t  Kingdom,  there  can,l  think,  he  no  ralionatdouluL 

Dr.  Morin,  a  gentleman  ol  hi^^h  professional  and  personal  character,  inspecting 
Phyf  loiftn  of  the  Port  of  Quebec,  and  Commii'sioner  of  tlic  Marine  and  Emigrant 
Hospital,  says—'"  i  am  almost  at  a  lo^s  for  woi  lU  to  dcscritie  the  stp.te  in  which 
t\iti,<  emigrants  frequently  arrived ;  w  th  a  few  exreptions,  the  state  jf  tiie  ships  was 
quite  abominable:  so  muc>  so,  tha'  the  Harbour  inanler's  boa'i-nien  had  no  diffi- 
cttliy,  at  the  di»t  mce  of  a  gun-.^o.,  either  when  ;he  wind  was  favourablo  or  in  a 
dead  calm,  in  distinguishing,  by  the  odour  alone,  a  crowdc^d  emigrant  ship,  i 
have  known  as  many  as  from  thirty  to  forty  deaths  to  iiave  taken  place,  m  the 
course  of  i|  voyage,  fioir.  tvphus  fever,  on  board  of  a  sliip  containing  from  500  la 
6|00  p^5se"ge:!«;  and  within  six  weeks  after  the  nrri  nl  of  some  vessels^  and  the 
landing  of  the  passengers  at  Quebec,  the  hospital  has  received  npwardr.  of  100 
pt^tients,  at  diiTerent  times,  from  among  them  On  one  occasion,  I  bav«  knnwa 
nearly  400  patients  at  one  time  in  the  Emigrant  Hospital  of  Quebec,  foe  whooi 
thecc  was  no  suUicient  acrommodatiun ;  aiid,  in  order  to  provide  ihera  with  some 
shelter,  Dr.  Painchatid,  the  then  atlencUitg  I'hysician,  with  the  aid  of  other  Phy> 
sjciaus,  incurred  a  personal  debt  to  the  Quebec  Bank,  to  a  considerable  amount^* 
which,  however,  was  afiei wards  paid  by  thu  Frovmcial  Ltgislature."  »  «  • 
"  Tile  mortality  was  co.usiilernble  iimong  the  emigrants  at  that  lime,  and  was  atr 
tended  with  most  di-^astrous  t  onsequences  :  chihiren  being  le''t  without  protectioM, 
and  wholly  dependent  on  tlie  casual  charity  of  the  inhabilaiils  of  the  city.  As  to 
those  who.  weic  not  .«i<-k  on  arriving;'.  I  liHve  to  say,  thnt  they  were  generally  for- 
cibly landed  by  the  Masters  of  vessels,  without  a  shilling  in  their  pockets  to  pro- 
cuire  them  a  night's  lodging — and  vr>ry  few  of  them  with  the  mentis  of  subsistence 
ffjr  more  than  a  very  short  period.  They  coniinuniy  esiublisheil  themselves  along 
the  wharvej,.and  at  thediflVieut  landing-places,  c^'owdinginto  any  place  of  shelter 
they  could  obtain,  where  tliey  subsisted  principally  i  pon  the  cliaiity  of  the  'iiha- 
bfiants.  For  six  weeks  at  a  time,  from  the  coininrni  ement  of  the  emigrant-skip 
sva.sonjs,  I  have  known  the  shnr<)3of  tlie  River  alo-  Quebec,  for  about  a  mile  and 
a,half,  crowded  with  these  unfortunate  people— the  ,.laces  of  thuse  who  raigibl  have 
nnoved  ofl*  being  constantly  supplied  by  frexh  arrivals:  and  there  being  daily  drafts- 
of  from  ten  to  thirty  taken  to  the-  hospital,  with  inftcttdiis  discHse.  The  conse» 
qf^uc9  rr.?.  its  «f  ead  among  the  iiihaltitants  o(  she  City — especially  in  the  dis- 
tricts in  whicn  these  unfortunate  creatures  had  established  themselves.  Those 
who.  were. not  ab-'alutely  without  money,  got  into  low  taverns  and  boarding-houses 
and  cellars,  where  they  coni^ref^dted  in  ioimense  numbers,  and  whetre  theic  stAt* 
was  not  any  belter  than  it  I  ad.  been  on  board  gliip  This  stale  cf  t hi ags  existed, 
within  my  knowledge, from  iS26to  1632  and  probably  for  some  years  previoHsly  " 

Dr.  Mo>:in,'s  testimony  is  conHrmed  by  that  of  Dr.  Skny,  Deputy  Inspertsrv 
<4ener«]  of  Hospitals,  and  President  oi  ihcQuebec  Emigrants'  Society.  H«  say  R«n 
"  Upon  the  arrival  of  emigrants  in  the  River,  ■  great  number  of  !iici<'  huve  landed^ 
A  regular  imporlaiion  of  contagious  diseaseji  into  this  couulry  has  annually  takva 
place;  that  disease  originated  on  board  ship,  and  was  occasioned,  I  should  say, 
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b;  biid  infinBSSiiien'.  in  ronsetiu^nco  of  (be  piiips  being  ilUrqjuo<i,  ill-pruyi  iouff^, 
uver-crowfie4.  and  ilUv<>i>iil  meii.  Ishquld  saiy,  that  the  morinliiy  during  the  vo^'- 
age  t)a^  beei)  dreadful ;  to  s  ich  nn  extent  that,  in  1834,  the  inhHbitHniio|'Quebi>v*, 
tHkiui;  aiarn  at  the  number  y\t'  shipwrecks — at  the  mortality  of  the  passengers — 
and  the  fatpj  di^enfEcs  which  acxiMnulmed  .at  the  Quiirantine  Esfabli.^h.nent,  fit 
Grqssf  Isli',  and  ;he  Emigrant  Hospital  of  this  Ciiy,  involving  the  inhii'.itants  op 
Quebec  in  the  calamity,  callfd  u,ion  the  Emigrants'  Society  to  lake  the  subject  into 
evpsideration,  and  make  represcii'itions  to  the  Goverifuient  tliereon  " 

The  circumstances  described,  toi^k  place  under  the  operation  of  the   Act  9tb 
Gee   IV.,  commonly  called  th    Passeiijjer.s'  Act,  which  was  passed  in  1825 — re- 
pealed in  1827 — and  re-enacied  in  !32i^.     In  1S35,  an  amended  Passengers'  Act 
wag  passed — the  main  features  of  whicl.,  so  far  as  they  differed  from  the  former 
Act,  are  stated  to  have  l)een  suggested  by  the  Quebec  Emigrants'  Society.     Mr. 
Jp3Sopp,  CoLlecior  of  ('usioms  at  the  port  of  Qtiei:i'C,  speaking  of  cmigraliun  under 
the  last  Aict.  says — "It  very  often  happens,  that  pooler  uinlgranis  have  not  a  suf- 
licijen,cy  of  provisions  for  the  voyage;  that  they  shoidd  have  a  sufliciency  of  pro- 
visions, might  be  enforced  under  the  Act,  which  aujihorises  the  inspection  of  pro- 
visions  by  the  out-port  agent  for  emigrants.     Many  instances  have  come  to  tjVy 
kno.wjiiedge  in  which  from  insufficiency  of  provisions,  end'rrauts  have  been  ihrowii 
upon  the  humanity  of  ihe  Captain,  or  the  charity  of  their  fellow-passengers      It 
will  appear,  also,  from  the  fan  that  many  vessels  have  mure  emigrant  passengv.rs 
thaQ|lhe  nnmber  allowed  by  law,  that  sufficient  attenlioit  is  not  p;«id  at  the  nut- 
pjpi^  40  enforce  the  provisions  of  the  Act,  as  to  the  proportions  between  the  num- 
bers vnd  t,he  tonnage.     Such  instances  have  not  occurred  this  season  (183S)— 
emigration  having  almost  ceased,  in  consequence,  I  presume,  of  the  political  state 
of  the  Province;  but  last  year  there  wt-re  several  instances  in  which  prosecution 
took  place.     Vessels  are  chartered  for  emigration  by  persors  who-;e  sole  ohject  is 
to  make  moiiev,  and  who  make  a  trade  of  evading  the  provisions  of  ihe   Act.— 
This  applies  partiiularly  to  vessels  toming  I'roni  Ireland.     We  have  found,  in 
very  many  instances,  that  in  vessels  chai'trred  in  this  way,  the  number  was  greater 
thi^n  allowed  by  law ;  and  the  Captains  have  declared,  that  the  exira  number* 
^QUggled  th^ai8r>lves,  or  were  smuggled  on  board,  and  were  only  discovered  after 
tlifl  vessel  bad  bt^en  several  days  at  sea.    This  might  be  prevented  by  a  stricter 
«xamiI^ktion  of  the  vessel.  The  Imperial  Act  leqnires  that  the  namps,ages.  sex,  and 
occupation  of  each  passenger,  should  be  entered  in  a  list,  reriifieil  by  the  Customs' 
Officer  at  the  out-port,  and  delivered  by  the  Captain,  wiih  ihe  ship's  papers  to  the 
Officers  of  the  Custoi.  .*  here.     Lists,  pui'porii:ig  to  be  correct,  arc  always  delivered 
to  the  Tide-surveyor,  whose  duty  ii  is  lo  mnsle'' tin.  passnogers,  and  compare  them 
with  the  list ;  and  this  list,  in  nuiny  insiances,  is  wholly  incorrect  as  to  names  and 
ages."      *      »      *      »      »      »     •     The  object  of  the  iaisifiration  of  the  ages  is  to 
defraud  the  revenue,  by  evading  Ihe  tax  upon  eniijranis       #»*»#,» 
<'Tha  fa  sification  of  nnnios  produces  no  incintvehience  ;  and  I  hwve  on'y  referred 
to  it  for  the  purpose  o*"  showing  liie  carelest  niannrr  in  which  the  system  is  workied 
by  the  agents  in  the  Unitctl  Kingdo'r:."     ?.a'.  Dr.  Ppole.  Inspecting  Physician  of 
the  Quarimtine   Station,  at  Grosse  Isle,  furthoi*  explains  the  fraud,   saying— 
"  The^e.faMifiCfitions  are.  fir>t,  for  the  purpose  of  evading  the  (  miorani  tax,  uhicJ) 
\ti  levied  in  proportiim  to  age,  and  the  common  rraiid  is  to  uiiderslate  the  age.; 
and,;Secpndly,  for  the. purpose  of  cjrrying  more  passengers  than  the  lav  allows, 
by  counting  grown  persons  as  rhildreo:  ufw.liich  last  the  law  allows  .a  larger 
propoitinn  to  ibnnage  than  of  grown  pers'»ns.     This  frnud  is  yt}ty  cooinjon,  .of 
freqpent  ■pccnrreiwre,  and  it«ri8ef>  nianifi  ;tly  from  ^ani  of  iii«pQclion  at  home.'' 

Ffom  Ui's  and  other  evidence,  it  wiJi  t.^ppar  that. the  amended  Passengers'  \pt 
aU^iAsit  bas  l>een  hitherto  H(tiiiini«terp<l, would  have  affordfd  no  efficient  teiitfdy 
of  ithe  dreadful  evils  described  by  Dr.  Morin  and  Dr.  Skey.  Those  evils  hav.e, 
hpwPYer,  been  greatly.mitigated  by  two  measures  of  the  Provincial  Government : 
^•t.  the^pplication  of  a  tax  upon  passengers  from  the  United  Kingdom,  to  pro- 
;iiid|ng>l!«;'}r,  medical  attendance,  and  the  means  of  further  transport  to  dettUaija 
iCHiigr^nts ;  tecondly.  the.ertablishmcnt  of  the  quaraotii\e  station  at  Grosie  U}e, 
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a  desert  hiaiid,  «omc  niil«g  below  Quebec,  wbeie  nil  vessels  arrivingwiih  cases  of 
contagious  disease  are  detitined;  tlte  diseased  persons  are  lemovetl  to  an  hospital, 
and  emigrants  not  airecttd  with  disease  are  landed,  and  subjectdl  to6ome  disci- 
pline for  the  purpose  of  cleanliness,  the  ship  also  bein^  cleaned  while  they  remain 
on  shore.  By  these  nrrnngements,  the  accumulation  of  wrctchc<l  paupers  at  Que- 
bec, and  the  sprend  of  coiitiiginus  disease,  are  prcventrd.  An  arrangement,  made 
only  in  1837,  whereby  the  quiuanfiiie  Fhysiciun,  at  Grosse  Isle,  decides  whether 
or  not  an  emigrant  ship  shall  be  dctiiiiicd  clu're,  or  proceed  rn  its  voyage,  has,  to 
use  the  words  of  Dr.  I'oo'e,  "operated  as  a  premium  to  care  and  attention  on  the 
part  of  (he  Captain,  and  has  had  a  salutary  cll'ect  on  the  comfort  of  the  emigrants." 

I  cordially  rejoice  in  these  improvements,  but  would  observe,  that  the  chief 
means  by  which  the  good  has  been  accomplished,  indicates  the  greatness  of  the 
evil  that  remains.  The  necessiiy  of  a  quarniitinc  establishment  for  preventing 
the  importation  of  conlngious  disease  from  Itiitain  to  her  Colonies,  a?  if  the  emi- 
grants had  di'parted  from  one  of  those  eastern  countries  which  are  the  home  of 
the  plague,  shows,  beyond  a  doubt,  cither  tliat  our  very  system  of  emigration  is 
most  defeciivc,  or  that  it  is  most  carelessly  ndniiiiistcreil. 

It  is,  I  know,  contended  in  this  country  tiiat,  tiiongh  great  defects  existed  for- 
merly, present  urran^'emcnls  are  very  difierent,  and  no  longer  objectionable. — 
For  example,  in  the  rcjiort  of  the  Agent  General  for  Kmigration  from  the  United 
Kingdom,  ordered  by  the  House  of  Commons  to  be  printed  14th  May,  1838,  it  is 
Stated,  with  reference  to  that  emigration  to  the  Canadas  before  the  year  1832, 
which  has  been  described  by  Dr.  iVIorrin  and  Dr  Si.ey,  eye  witnesses  of  the  mise- 
ries and  calamities  that  tool;  place,  that  "  these  gieat  mnl'iludes  had  gone  out  by 
their  own  means,  and  disposed  of  tliemselvrs  through  iheir  own  efforts,  without 
any  serious  or  lasting  inconvenience  "  *  *  *  »  <»  ^  practice,"  it  is  added, 
"  which  appeared  to  thrive  so  well  spontaneously  " 

The  same  report  states,  with  reference  to  the  present  operation  of  the  Passen- 
gers' Act,  and  the  ollieeis  employed  by  the  Colonial  Department  to  superintend 
its  execution,  that  '•  their  duty  is  to  give  e  ifo  and  securi'y  to  the  resort  to  the 
Colonics,  and  to  promote  tl'e  observance  of  tl.c  salut:iry  provisimis  of  ihe  Passen- 
gers' Act.  In  all  that  relates  to  emigration  tl.ey  c»nstitut»',  as  it  were,  in  every 
port,  the  appointed  pooi-  man's  friend.  They  take  not'ce  whether  the  ship  offered 
for  his  conveyance  is  safe  a.:d  fit  (or  its  pinposr;  they  see  to  t!.e  sufficiency  of  the 
provisions  on  board  ;  they  prohil.if  over-rrowilini,'';  and  make  every  cflbrt  to  avert 
or  to  frustrate  those  nniiierous  and  hi^artlcss  fr;iiiils  which  are  but  too  constantly 
attempte(',  at  the  momeist  of  dejiartnre,  upon  tl-.c  humbler  classes  of  emigrants." 
"  Every  effort, "  adds  ihc  reporter,  sprakiii';-  of  emijjrants  to  North  America,  ''is 
made  for  the  ease  and  safety  of  their  trar.si'." 

\t  Quebec,  at  least,  where  are  landc.l  tlie  great  nuijority  of  emigrants  to  the 
North  American  Colonics,  an  opinioo  prevails  which  is  cjicatly  at  variance  with 
the  above  represeiitati'ii.  Nobody  in  the  Colony  denies  tiiat  the  Passengers' 
Act,  and  the  appointment  of  agents  to  siipoi  intend  its  execution,  is  a  considerable 
improvement  upon  the  utterly  lawless  and  unobserved  practices  of  former  times; 
nor,  I  should  imagine,  would  any  one  in  this  ctji!i>try  object  to  such  an  approach, 
however  distant,  to  the  S3  steniatic  and  responsible  maiia cement  cf  emigration, 
which  has  been  re[;cate(lly  urs!<d  upon  the  Government  of  late  years  ;  but  that 
there  is  still  great  room  for  further  improvrment,  as  respects  emigration  to  the 
Colonies  in  Noith  .\merica,  is,  I  think,  established  by  Mr.  Jcssopp,  and  the  fol- 
lowing evidence  of  Dr.  Poole : 

Dr.  Poole  holds  an  important  office,  of  ^^  lich  I  am  enabled  to  state  that  he 
has  performed  the  duties  with  great  skill  and  exemplary  diligenee.  He  did  not 
volunteer  the  information  ho  has  supplied.  He  was  summoned  to  give  evidence 
before  the  Commissioners  of  Inquiry  on  Crown  Lands  and  Emigration;  and  it 
wag  in  answer  to  questions  put  to  him  that  he  said,  '1  have  been  attached  to  the 
station  at  Grosse  Isle  for  the  last  six  years  My  (lesciiption  applies  down  to  the 
present  year.  AVe  had  last  year  upwards  of  22,000  emigrants.  The  poorer  class 
of  Irish,  and  the  English  paupers,  sent  by  paiishes,  were,  on  the  arrival  of  ves- 
sels, in  Diany  instauccs,  entirely  without  provisions,  so  much  so  that  it  was  ne- 
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\k^ssary  iminediutcly  to  supply  theiu  vvitli  t'ood  fiuin  sliuie;  and  some  of  these 
ships  had  already  received  food  and  water  tVoni  other  vesiiels  with  which  they 
liad  fallen  in.  Uther  vessels  will)  the  same  class  of  emigrants,  wpre  not  entirely 
destitute,  but  liad  sufl'ercd  much  privation  by  being  placed  on  short  allowance. 
This  destitution,  or  sliorttie.ss  of  piovisions,  combin'^d  with  dirt  and  bad  ventila- 
tion, liad  invariably  proiiiiced  fevers  of  a  contagious  character,  and  occasioned 
some  deaths  on  the  passage;  niul  fiotn  such  vessels  numbers,  varying  from  20 
to  90  each  vessel,  had  been  adniilled  to  hospital  with  contagious  fevers  immedi- 
ately on  their  arrival.  I  attribute  the  wiiole  evil  to  dcfcciive  arran.^cmcnts :  for 
instance,  parish  cmigrnnls  from  Englaiu'  leceive  rutions  of  biscuit  and  beef,  or 
pork,  often  of  bvA  quality  (ol'iliis  I  am  aware  from  personal  inspecrion) ;  they 
are  incapable  from  sea-sickness  of  using  this  solid  food  at  the  beginning  of  the 
passage,  when,  for  want  of  small  stores,  such  as  tea,  sugar,  coffee,  oatmeal,  and 
flour,  they  fall  into  a  state  oi'  tlKbiiity  and  low  spirits,  by  «  hich  they  are  incapa. 
citatcd  from  the  exertions  required,  for  cleanliness  and  exercise,  and  also  indi  ,• 
posed  to  solid  food,  more  particularly  thi'  women  and  children;  and,  on  their  ar- 
rival here,  I  find  many  cases  of  t_v|)iius  fc\cr  among  tiicm-'  *  *  *  I  also  wish 
to  mention  as  loudly  calling  for  rcmciiy,  a  system  of  cxtoriion  carried  on  by  mas- 
ters of  vessels,  chiefly  from  Ireland,  whence  come  the  bulk  of  our  emigrants. 
The  captain  tells  emigrants  the  passage  will  be  made  in  three  weeks  or  a  month, 
and  they  need  not  lay  in  provisions  for  any  longer  period,  well  knowing  that  the 
average  passage  is  six  weeks,  and  that  it  often  extends  to  eight  or  nine  weeks. 
When  the  emigrant's  stores  are  exhausted,  the  captain,  who  has  laid  in  a  stock 
for  the  purpose,  obliges  them  to  pay  often  as  much  as  400  per  cent,  on  the  cost 
price  for  the  means  of  subsistence,  and  thus  robs  the  poor  emigrant  of  his  last 
shilling.  Such  cases  arc  of  frequent  occurrence,  even  down  to  the  present  year.' 
*  *  *  '  Parish  emigrants  arc  gencrrlly  at  thf  mercy  of  the  captain  or  mate,  who 
serve  out  the  provisions,  anil  who  frequently  put  em'grants  on  short  allowance  soon 
after  their  departure.  Conq)laints  of  short  «  eiuht  and  bad  qualify  in  the  provisions 
are  frequently  made.'  »  »  «  *  I'lie  captains  have  in  many  instances  told 
nie,  that  the  agents  only  muster  the  passengers  on  deck,  inquire  into  the  quanti- 
ty of  provisions,  and,  in  some  cases  require  them  to  be  produced,  when  occasion- 
ally the  same  bag  of  meal  or  other  provisions  was  shown  as  belonging  to  several 
persons  in  succession.  This  tiie  captain  discovered  after  sailing  The  mere 
mustering  of  tiie  passengers  on  deck,  without  going  below,  where  the  provisions 
are  kept,  is  really  no  inspection  at  all ;  and  it  frequently  happens  that  passengers 
are  smuggled  on  board  without  any  provisions.'  *  *  *  '  Very  (ew  of  these 
vessels  have  on  board  a  sufficient  quantity  of  watjr,  the  casks  being  insufficient  in 
number,  and  very  many  of  them  old  oak  casks,  made  up  with  pine  heads  which 
therefore  leak,  if  they  do  not  fall  to  pieces,  which  often  happc.s,  I  have  had  many 
similar  cases  from  Liverpool.'  *  *  *  '  That  part  of  the  law  which  regulates 
the  height  between  decks  of  emigrant  ships  is  frequently  evaded  in  the  smaller 
class  of  vessels,  by  means  of  a  false  deck  some  distance  below  the  beams,  bring, 
ing  the  passengers  nearly  in  contact  with  the  damp  ballast,  pressing  them  into 
the  narrow  part  of  tne  ship,  and  the  beams  taking  an  important  part  of  the  room 
allotted  to  them  by  law.  It  is  quite  impossible  that  such  fittings  should  escape 
observation  in  liie  port  of  departure,  if  that  part  of  the  vessel  intended  for  emi. 
grants  be  visited.'  *  *  *  'There  is  another  evil  which  might  be  readily  ob- 
viated by  a  proper  selectiok\  of  vessels  at  hon.- — that  of  employing  as  emigrant 
ships  vessels  that  are  scarci  ly  sea-worthy  ;  and  which,  consequently  being  unable 
to  carry  sail,  make  very  long  passages  As  the  tonnage  of  the  best  class  of  ves- 
sels coming  to  Canada  is  more  than  suffii-ienl  to  bring  ail  the  emigrants  in  any 
year,  the  employment  of  these  bad  ships  oight  not  to  he  perniitled.'  ■*  *  * 
'  The  reports  made  to  me  by  the  class  of  captains  and  surgeon  superintendents 
now  bringing  passengers,  are  seldom  to  be  relied  upon.  In  illustration,  I  beg 
leave  to  mention  a  case  that  occurred  last  year.  It  was  a  vessel  with  about  150 
passengers  on  board,  from  an  Irish  port.  The  captain  assured  me  that  they  had 
no  sickness  on  board;  and  the  surgeon  produced  a  lift,  which  he  signed,  of  cer- 
tain slight  aliments,  such  as  bowel  complaints  and  catarrhs,  which  had  occurred 
during  the  pasS'ige,  and  which  appeared  on  the  list  with  the  remark  '  cured'  ts 
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mil  of  iliem.  On  making  my  usutt)  personal  inipcction,  I  TuUnd  mid  ien(  to  th« 
h.bipitnl  upwards  of  4p  casei  tif  tophus  fever,  of  whicli  itiiie  iVeVe  bflow  in  bed,*^ 
these  nine  liiey  had  not  been  nhie  to  get  out  of  bed  Mnny  of  the  others 
Were  pliiced  agninst  tlie  bui«varkf>,  to  mnke  a  ohow  of  being  in  health,  with  piece* 
of  bread  and  hot  potHtues  in  thi  ir  hands.  As  there  are  mahy  most  respectable 
captains  in  ihe  lumber  trade,  a  proper  selection  by  the  emigrant  agents  at 
home  would  prevent  this  abuse.'  •••**•«  Xhe  medical  superintend' 
ence  on  board  vfssels,  obliged  by  the  Passengers'  Act  to  carry  n  surgeon  is  very 
defective.  The  majority  of  such  persons  cidled  s  .geons  are  unlicensed  studeitti 
and  apprentict-s,  or  npntheoir.es'  shopmen,  without  sufficient  me<iical  knowledge 
to  be  of  any  service  to  tlie  emigrants,  eiihtr  for  the  prevention  or  cure  of  diseases. 
On  board  a  ship  the  knowledge  of  toe  means  of  preventing  disea<e  in  such  a  sit- 
uation is  the  first  requi.slte  in  a  medical  man,  and  in  this  the  medical  superintend- 
ems  are  lamentably  deficient.  It  is  not  much  better  as  to  the  cure  of  diseases. 
1  boarded  a  ship  last  year  of  which  the  captain  and  three  passengert,  who  had 
met  with  accidents,  had  their  limbs  bandaged  for  Supposed  fractures,  which,  up- 
on examination,  I  found  wtre  only  simple  strains  or  bruises.  On  examining  the 
captain's  arm.  I  said  that  there  had  been  no  fracture.  The  surgeon,  so  called^ 
replied — '  1  assure  you  tliat  the  tihitt  and  fibula  are  both  brokt  n.'  It  happens 
that  xhilibia  ami  fibula  are  bones  of  the  leg.  This  is  nn  extreme  case,  apparent- 
ly ;  but  it  is  not  an  unfair  iilu^trati  >n  of  the  ignorance  and  presumption  of  the 
class  of  men  appointed  to  comply  with  that  part  of  the  act  which  is  intended  to 
provide  for  themedical  care  of  emigrants  during  the  voyage." 

The  Agent-General's  report,  which  was  laid  before  Pailiamcnt  last  year,  doea 
hot  even  allude  to  anoil^r  feature  of  our  system  of  emigration,  on  which  I  irave 
yet  to  offer  some  remarks.  Hi>wever  defective  the  present  arrangements  for  the 
passage  of  cmigra:Hs,  they  are  not  more  so  than  the  means  employed  to  provide 
for  I  lie  comfort  and  prosperity  of  this  class  after  their  arrival  in  the  colonies  — 
Indeed,  it  may  be  said  that  no  such  means  are  in  exis'ence.  It  will  be  seen',  from 
the  very  meagre  evidence  of  the  agent  for  emigrants  at  Quebec,  that  the  office 
which  he  holds  is  next  to  useless.  1  cast  no  blame  on  the  officer,  but  woold  only 
explain,  timt  he  has  no  powers,  nor  scarcely  atty  duties  to  perform.  Nearly  All 
that  is  done  for  the  advantage  of  poor  emigrants,  nfter  they  have  passed  the 
Lazaretto,  is  performed  by  the  Quebec  and  IVlontreal  Emigrants'  Societies — be- 
nevofent  associations  of  which  I  am  bound  to  speak  in  the  highest  terms  of  com- 
mendation ;  to  which,  indeed  we  owe  whatever  improvement  ha»  taken  place  in  thff 
yet  unhtalthy  niid-pHs^^age,  but  which,  as  they  were  instituted  for  the  main  pur- 
pose of  lelievirg  tlie  inhabitants  of  the  two  cities  fiotn  the  miserable  spectacle  of 
crowds  of  unemployed  and  starving  emigrants,  so  have  their  efforts  produced 
little  other  good  than  that  of  facilitating  the  progress  of  poor  emigrants  to  the 
Uniied  States,  where  ilie  industrious  of  every  class  ure  always  sure  of  employ- 
me nt  at  good  wages,  in  the  report  on  emigration,  to  which  I  have  alluded  be- 
fore. I  find  favourable  mention  of  the  principle  of  entrn.«ting  some  parts  o(  thtt 
conduct  of  einigr^ition  rather  to  'charliable  committees"  than  to  "  an  ordinary 
department  of  Governihent."  From  this  doctrine  I  feel  bountl  to  express  my 
entire  dibsent.  I  can  scarcely  imagine  any  obligation  which  it  is  more  incumbent 
on  Government  lo  fulfil  than  that  of  guarding  against  an  improper  selection  of 
.emigrants,  and  securing  lo  poor  persons  disposed  to  emigrate  every  possible  faci* 
Ijly  and  assistance,  from  the  moment  of  their  intetiding  to  leave  this  coutitry,  to 
that  of  their  comfortable  establishment  in  liie  lolany.  Nu  less  nn  obligation  is 
incurred  by  Ihe  Government,  wheii,  as  is  tiow  the  case,  they  invito  poor  pierson's 
10  emi(;rate  by  tens  of  tliuusands  every  year.  It  woulil,  indeed,  be  very  mis* 
chievous  if  the  Government  were  lo  deprive  emigrants  of  seif-reliaiice,  by  doirig 
everything  for  them ;  but  when  the  Stale  leads  great  nutnbers  of  people  into  u 
situation  in  which  it  is  impossilile  that  they  should  do  well  without  assistance, 
then  the  obligation  to  assist  them  begins ;  and  it  never  ends,  in  ray  bumblie  opi- 
nion, uiitil  those  who  have  rclieu  on  the  truth  and  paternal  care  of  the  Govern- 
ment aire  placed  in  a  situation  to  take  care  of  themselves.  How  little  this  obliga- 
tion has  been  regardeii,  as  respects  emigration  to  your  Majesty's  North  Anieificifn 
colonies,  will  be  seen  from  the  following  evidence :— 
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Mr.  Buchanan,  the  rhel' agent  for  eroifrranU  a(  Qiinboc,  aoyii,  "  I  navv  ha 
Mmmunication  from  the  Agent  General  of  Emigritinn ;"  and  "the  initiruriioni 
I  have  mentioned  as  r»gulHting  the  prnceediiig<4  of  my  office  do  not,  I  cnnoeive, 
contain  any  specific  directions  as  to  the  duties  I  have  to  perform.  In  fact,  they 
#ere  not  addressed  to  my  office  Ht  ail.  I  suppose  that  they  were  transmitted  tit 
my  ^predecessor,  in  order  ihnt  he  might  be  Hcqnninted  with  the  views  of  the  home 
Government  on  the  subject."  '■  Tliere  rany  have  been  specific  instructions  for 
the  guidince  of  the  ngent  for  emigrnnis,  but  I  am  not  aware  of  any.  I  have 
Miyself  foitowi^d  the  runtine  that  I  fnund  established." 

Dr  Skey  snys,  "  A  pauper  emigrant  on  his  arrival  in  this  Province  is  gen<'r« 
ally  either  witli  nothing  or  with  a  very  smiill  sum  in  his  pocket ;  entertaining  the 
molt  erroneous  ideas  as  to  his  prospects  here;  expecting  immediate  and  constant 
employment,  at  ample  wages;  entirely  ignorant  of  ihe  nature  of  the  country; 
•nd  of  ibe  place  where  labour  is  most  in  demand,  and  of  the  best  mt'ans  by  whicli 
to  obtain  employment.  He  has  landed  from  the  ship,  and  fk-om  his  apathy  and 
want  of  eiier$;y  has  |oitere<1  about  the  wharves,  waiting  tor  the  offer  of  employ* 
tAent{  or,  if  he  obtained  employment,  he  calculated  upon  its  permanency,  ami 
found  himself,  at  the  beginning  of  the  winter,  when  there  is  little  or  no  employ- 
ment  fur  labour  in  this  part  of  the  country,  discharged,  ami  without  any  provi- 
•ion  for  the  wants  of  a  Canadian  winter.  In  this  wny  emigrants  have  often  nc- 
cumulated  in  Quebec  at  the  end  of  summers,  encumbered  it  with  indigent  inhabi- 
tants, and  formed  the  most  onerous  burden  on  the  charitable  funds  of  the  com- 
munity." 

Mr.  Forsyth  says,  "Emigration  has  improved  of  late  years  with  r<>gnrdtothe 
destitnte  sick  and  tu  the  totally  destitute  by  means  of  the  Emigrant  Society,  and 
the  fund  raised  by  the  emigrant  lax;  but  with  regard  to  the  main  body  of  emi- 
Igrants,  the  evil  results  of  a  total  want  ot°  system  ate  as  cons))icuou4  as  ever  Th«* 
i;reat  evils  that  have  hitherto  existed  have  arisen  f  oin  the  want  of  system,  and 
eB|>ecially  from  the  want  of  all  adequate  means  of  information,  advice,  and  gu'ir- 
dianship.  This  want  of  information  necessarily  gives  a  vagrant  character  to  their 
movements  Unable  to  obtain  information  as  to  the  best  mode  of  proceeding  in 
thit  Province,  they  move  onward  to  Toronto,  and  find  the  same  want  there ;  they 
'become  disgusted,  an<l  leave  the  Province  in  large  numbers,  to  become  citizens  of 
the  American  Union.  My  observation  on  Ihe  subject  has  led  me  to  estimate  the 
.proportion  of  emigrants  from  Britain  who  proceeJ  to  the  United  States  at  60  in 
iOO  during  the  last  few  yciirs." 

Mr.  Stayner  says,  '  Many  of  those  poor  people  have  little  or  no  agricultural 
knowledge,  even  in  a  general  way  ;  and  they  are  all  ignorant  of  the  husbandry 
practised  in  the  country.  The  consequence  is,  that,  after  getting  into  'the  bush,' 
asit  Is  called,  they  find  themselves  beset  by  privations  and  difficulties  which  they 
tire  notable  to  contend  with,  and,  giving  way  under  the  pressure,  they  abandon 
their  little  imprnveinents  to  seek  a  livelihood  elsewhere.  Many  resort  to  the  large 
towns  in  the  Province,  with  their  starving  families,  to  eke  out  by  day-labour  and 
Iteggiog  together  a  wretched  existence ;  whilstoihers  of  them  (more  enterpriiiiitg) 
iire  tempted,  by  the  reputed  high  wages  and  more  genial  climate  of  the  UnitCNl 
States,  to  try  their  fortunes  in  that  coimtry .  Now  and  then,  some  individual  bet- 
ter gifted,  and  possessing  more  energy  of  character  than  the  mass  of  adventurers 
who  arrive,  will  successfully  contend  with  those  difficulties,  and  do  well  for  himself 
and  family;  but  the  proportion  of  such  is  small." 

'Mr.  JesMopp  says,  "  Emigrants  sert  out  by  parishes  are  vr-ry  generally  inferior, 
ttothmnrnlly  and  physiciilly,  16  those  who  haVe  found  their  own  way  nut.  Tbti 
pbrislies  have  sent  out  persons  far  too  old  to  cain  their  livelihood  by  work,  and 
pften  of  drunken  and  improvident  habits.  These  emigrants  have  neither  bene- 
fitted themselves  nor  the  conntrv;  and  this  is  very  natural,  for  jutlging  from  the 
flasji  senf  out,  ,the  object  must  have  been  the  getting  rid  of  them,  and  not  either 
(hie  benefit  of  themselves  or  the  colony.  An  instance  occurred  very  recently 
Whrch  ilbigtrates  this  subject.  A  respectable  settler  in  the  eastern  townships 
IWtitiy  returned  from  England  in  a  vessel,  on  board  of  which  there 'were  IStiS  pan- 
'j|N^it<pilMe'rifi<r¥ti;ht  bttt  hi  the  expeni^  of  their  pai'isHc^ ;  and  out  6f  the  ivhble 
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number  lie  could  only  select  two  (hat  lie  wns  dosiroug  of  inducing  to  settle  in  th« 
eastern  townships.  The  conduct  or  tht;  others,  both  male  nnd  female,  was  so  bad, 
that  he  rxpressed  his  wish  (hat  ihey  misfht  proceed  to  the  Upper  Province,  instead 
of  settling  in  (his  district  He  alluded  principally  (o  gross  (4ruidicnne.ss  and  un- 
chasdty.  The  inhabitants  of  Q<.iel)oc  and  Aluntrcnl  are  sulijcct  (i>cnns(ant  appeals 
from  persons  who  arrive  here,  and  linger  nbont  in  a  state  of  total  destitution." 

The  most  striking  exsniple,  nvever,  of  (lie  want  of  system  and  precaution  OD 
the  part  of  Government  is  that  of  the  old  soldiers,  termed,  Commuted  Pensioners, 
of  whom  neatly  3.000  reached  the  colonies  in  the  years  1832  and  1833.  A  fUll 
description  of  the  fate  of  these  unfortunate  people  will  be  found  in  the  evidence 
of  Mr.  Davidson,  and  others.  Many  of  tlicin  liiuded  in  Quebec  before  the  instruc- 
tions had  been  received  in  the  colony  to  pay  tiiem  the  sums  to  which  they  were 
to  be  entitled  on  their  arrival,  and  even  before  the  provincial  Government  knew 
of  their  departure  from  England.  Many  of  them  spent  the  amount  of  their  com- 
mutation money  in  debauchery,  or  were  robbed  of  it  when  intoxicated.  Many 
never  attempted  to  settle  upon  the  land  awarded  to  thcin  ;  and  of  those  who  made 
the  attempt,  several  were  unable  to  discover  whereabouts  in  the  wilderness  their 
grants  were  situated.  Many  of  them  sold  their  right  to  the  land  for  a  mere  trifle, 
and  were  left,  within  a  few  weeks  of  their  arrival,  in  a  state  of  absolute  want.  Of 
the  whole  number  who  landed  in  the  colony,  probably  not  one  in  three  attempted 
to  establish  themselves  on  their  grants,  and  not  one  in  six  remain  settled  there  at 
the  present  time;  the  remainder  generally  lingered  in  the  vicinity  of  the  principal 
towns,  where  they  contrived  to  pick  up  a  subsistence  by  begging  and  occasional 
labour.  Great  numbers  perished  niiseial)ly  in  the  two  years  of  cholera,  or  from 
diseases  engendered  by  exposure  and  privations,  and  aggravated  by  their  disso- 
lute habits.  The  majority  of  thorn  have  at  length  disappeared.  The  situation  of 
those  who  survive  calls  loudly  for  some  measure  of  immediate  relief;  it  is  one  of 
extreme  destitution  and  suAV^riiig.  Their  land  is  almost  entirely  useless,  and  they 
cannot  obtain  any  adequate  employment,  either  as  farm  labourers  or  domestic 
servants.  At  the  commencement  of  every  winter,  therefore,  they  are  thrown 
up<  the  charity  of  individuals.  In  the  Upper  Province  their  situation  is  equally 
dep...rable,  and  numbers  must  have  perished  from  absolute  starvation  if  they  had 
not  been  fed  by  the  provincial  Government.  1  confidently  trust  that  their  pensions 
may  be  restored,  and  that,  in  future,  whenever  the  Government  shall  interfere 
directly  or  indirectly  in  promoting  the  emiyration  of  poor  persons  to  these  colo- 
nies, it  will  be  under  some  systematic  arrangements  calculated  to  prevent  the 
selectionof  classes  disqualitled  from  gaining  by  their  removal,  and  to  guard  the 
other  classes  from  the  misfortunes  into  wliich  they  are  now  apt  to  fall  through 
ignorance  of  the  new  country,  and  the  want  of  all  preparation  for  their  arrival. 

It  is  far  from  my  purpose,  in  laying  these  facts  before  your  Majesty,  to  discou- 
rage emigration  to  your  Majesty's  North  American  colonies.  On  the  contrary,  I 
am  satisfied  that  the  chief  value  of  these  colonies  to  the  mother  country  consists 
in  their  presenting  a  field  where  millions  even,  of  those  who  arc  distressed  at  home, 
might  be  established  in  plenty  and  happiness.  All  the  gentlemen  whose  evidence 
I  have  last  quoted  are  warm  advocates  of  .systematic  emigration.  I  object,  along 
with  them,  only  to  such  emigration  as  now  takes  place-— without  forethought, 
preparation,  method  or  system  of  any  kind. 


I  have  now  brouglit  under  review,  the  most  prominent  features  of  the 
condition  and  institutions  of  tiie  Britisli  Colonies  in  North  America.  It 
has  been  my  painful  task  to  exhibit  a  state  of  things  which  cannot  be 
contemplated  without  grief,  by  all  who  value  tlie  well-being  of  our  Colo- 
nial fellow-countrymen,  and  the  integrity  of  tiie  IJritish  Empire.  I  have 
described  the  operation  of  those  causes  of  division  which  unhappily  exist 
in  the  very  composition  of  society,  the  disorder  produced  by  the  working 
of  an  ill-contrived  Constitutional  system,  and  the  practical  mis-manage- 
ment which  these  fundamental  defects  have  generated  in  every  department 
of  Government. 
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It  is  not  necessary  that  I  should  take  any  pains  to  prove,  that  this  is  a 
state  of  things  which  should  not,  which  cannot  continue.  Neither  the 
political  nor  the  social  existence  of  any  community,  can  bear  much  longer 
the  operation  of  those  causes  which  have,  in  Lower  Canada,  already  pro- 
duced a  long  practical  cessation  of  the  regular  course  of  Constitutional 
Government — which  have  occasioned  tlie  violation  and  necessitated  the 
absolute  suspension  of  tho  Provincial  Constitution — and  which  have  re- 
sulted in  two  insurrections — two  substitutions  of  Alartial  for  Civil  Law— 
and  two  periods  of  a  general  abeyance  of  every  guarantee  that  is  consi- 
dered essential  for  tlie  protection  of  a  liritish  Subject's  rights.  I  have 
already  described  the  state  of  feeling  which  prevails  among  each  of  the 
contending  parties,  or  rather  tlieir  races;  their  all-pervading  and  irre- 
concileable  enmity  to  each  other;  the  entire  and  irremediable  disaffection 
of  the  whole  Frencli  population,  as  well  us  the  suspicion  with  which  the 
English  regard  the  Impeiinl  Government;  and  the  determination  of  the 
French,  together  with  tlie  tendency  of  the  English  to  seek  for  a  redress 
of  their  intolerable  present  evils  \n  the  chances  of  a  separation  from  Great 
Britain.  The  disorders  of  Lower  Canada  admit  of  no  delay  ;  the  existing 
form  of  Government  is  but  a  tempoiary  and  forcible  subjugation.  The 
recent  Constitution  is  one  of  which  neither  party  would  tolerate  the  re- 
establishment,  and  of  which  the  bad  working  has  been  such  that  no  friend 
to  liberty  or  to  order  could  desire  to  see  the  Province  again  subjected  to 
its  mischievous  influence.  Whatever  may  be  the  difliculty  of  discovering 
a  remedy,  its  urgency  is  certain  and  obvious. 

Nor  do  I  believe  that  the  necessity  for  adopting  some  extensive  and 
decisive  measure  for  the  pacification  of  Upper  Canada,  is  at  all  less  im- 
perative. From  the  account  which  1  have  siiven  of  the  causes  of  disorder 
in  that  Province,  it  will  be  seen  that  I  do  not  consider  them  by  any  means 
of  such  a  nature  as  to  be  irremediable,  or  even  to  be  susceptible  of  no 
remedy  that  shall  not  effect  an  organic  change  in  the  existing  Constitu- 
tion. It  cannot  be  denied,  indeed,  that  the  continuance  of  the  many 
practical  grievances  which  1  have  described  as  subjects  of  complaint,  and 
above  all,  the  determined  resistance  to  such  a  system  of  responsible  Gov- 
ernment, as  would  give  tiie  people  a  real  control  over  its  own  destinies, 
have,  together  with  the  irritation  caused  by  the  late  insurrection,  induced 
a  large  portion  of  the  population  to  look  with  envy  at  the  material  pros- 
perity of  their  neighbours  in  the  United  States,  under  a  perfectly  free  and 
eminently  responsii)le  Government ;  and,  in  despair  of  obtaining  such 
benefits  under  their  present  institutions,  to  desire  the  adoption  of  a  Repub- 
lican Constitution,  or  even  an  incorporation  with  the  American  Union.— 
But  I  am  inclined  to  think,  that  such  feelings  have  made  no  formidable 
or  irreparable  progress;  on  the  contrary,  I  believe  that  all  the  discon- 
tented parties,  and  especially  the  Reformers  of  Upper  Canada,  look  with 
considerable  confidence  to  the  result  of  my  mission.  The  different  par- 
ties believe  that  when  the  case  is  once  fairly  put  before  the  Mother  Coun- 
try, the  desired  changes  in  the  policy  of  their  Government  will  be  readily 
granted  :  they  are  now  tranquil,  and  I  believe  loyal;  determined  to  abide 
the  decision  of  the  Home  Government,  and  to  defend  their  property  and 
their  country  against  rebellion  and  invasion.  But  I  c.nnot  but  express 
my  belief,  that  this  is  the  last  effort  of  their  almost  exhausted  patience— 
and  that  the  disappointment  of  their  hopes  on  the  present  occasion,  will 
destroy  for  ever  their  expectation  of  good  resulting  from  British  con- 
nection.   I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  they  will  renew  the  rebellion,  much 
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le»s  do  I  imugine  that  they  will  array  theirsdvei  in  such  fotup  ^n  wi)|  ^e 
able  to  tear  the  government  of  (heir  country  from  the  hands  of  the  gr4(i| 
military  power  whicli  Great  Britain  can  bring  against  them.  If:  nqw 
IruBtrated  in  their  expectation*,  and  kept  in  hopeless  snbjectiun  to  rulerf 
irresponsible  to  the  people,  they  will,  at  best,  only  await  in  sullen  prudenoff 
the  contingencies  which  may  render  the  preservation  of  the  province  ifr 
pendent  on  the  devoted  loyalty  of  the  great  innss  of  its  populiirion. 

With  respect  to  the  other  North  American  provinces,  I  will  not  speak 
of  such  evils  as  imminent,  becuuse  I  firmly  believe  that,  whatever  discon* 
tent  there  may  be,  no  irritation  subsists  which  in  any  way  weakens  the 
Atrong  feeling  of  attachment  to  the  British  Crown  and  Empire.  Indeed, 
throughout  the  whole  of  the  North  American  provinces,  there  prevailt 
among  the  British  population  an  affection  for  the  mother  country,  and  * 
prfference  for  its  institutions,  which  a  wise  and  firm  policy  on  the  part  of 
the  Imperial  Government  may  make  the  foundation  of  a  safe,  honourable, 
and  enduring  connexion.  But  even  this  feeling  may  be  impaired,  and 
I  mtist  waru  those  in  whose  hands  the  disposal  of  their  destinies  restt, 
rhat  a  blind  reliance  on  the  all-enduring  loyalty  of  our  countrymen  may 
be  carried  too  far.  It  is  not  politic  to  wuste  and  cramp  their  resources, 
and  to  allow  the  backwardness  of  the  British  Provinces  everywhere  to 
present  a  melancholy  contrast  to  the  progress  and  prosperity  of  the  Uni- 
ted States,  'i'hronghoiit  (he  course  of  tim  preceding  pnges,  I  have  con- 
stantly had  occasion  to  refer  to  this  contrast.  I  have  not  hesitated  to  do 
so,  though  nomoiTsjust  pride  in  his  country,  and  firm  attadiment  to  its 
institutions,  can  be  more  deeply  shocked  by  the  mortifying  admission  of 
inferiority.  But  1  should  ill  disch-irge  my  duty  to  Your  IVIajesty,  { 
should  give  but  an  imperfect  view  of  the  real  condition  of  these  Pr*? 
vinces,  were  {  to  detail  mere  statistical  facts,  without  describing  this  feel'j 
ings  which  they  generate  in  those  who  observe  them  daily,  and  daily 
experience  their  influence  on  their  own  fortunes  The  contract  whicli  I 
have  described,  is  the  theme  of  every  traveller  who  visits  these  countrief, 
and  who  observes  on  one  side  of  the  line  the  abundance,  and  on  the  other 
the  scarcity,' of  every  sign  of  material  profsperity  which  thriving  aglcui- 
tur«  and  flourishin{^  cities  indicate,  and  of  that  civiliention  wMch  schoolt 
and  churches  testify  even  to  the  outward  senses.  While  it  excite^  thfi 
exultation  of  the  enemies  of  British  inslitutiims,  its  reality  is  rnqrn 
strongly  evinced  by  the  reluctant  admission  of  Your  Majesty's  Mo.st  ^tr 
tached  subjects.  It  is  no  true  loyalty  to  hide  from  Your  Alaj«Ety-'« 
knowledge  the  existence  of  an  evil  which  it  is  in  Your  Majesty's  power; 
as  it  is  Your  Majesty's  benevolent  pleasure,  to  remove  :  for  the  possibillr 
ty  of  reform  is  yet  afforded  by  the  patient  aad  fervent  attacbmeoH 
which  Your  Majesty's  English  subjects  in  all  these  Provinces  siill  feel  to 
their  allegiance  and  their  mother  country.  Calm  reflection  and  loyal 
confidence  have  retained  these  feelings  unimpaired^  even  by  the  fojirfiil 
drawback  of  the  general  belief  that  every's  man  property  io  of  leas  valu0 
on' the  British  than  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  boundary..  It  it  time  tq  re- 
ward thi4  noble  Confidence  by  showing  that  men  have  not  indulged  if 
vain  the  hope  that  there  is  a  power  in  British  insliiutions  txi  rectify  cx.» 
isting  evils,  and  to  produce  in  their  place  a  well-being  which  no  ojlli^r 
dominion  could  give.  It  is  not  in  the  terrors  of  the  law  or  in  the  vbif^bi 
of  bur  armies  that  the  secure  and  honorable  bond  of  conoexion  i$  to  be. 
found,  ft  tsxists  in  the  beneficial  operation  of  those  British  institulion^! 
whieti  lini  the  utmost  developmer>t  of  freedoiB  and  civilization  with  tlie 
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Mitbie  authority  of  an  hereditary  monarcliy,  and  which,  iT  rightly  Qtgtnr 
ized  Hnd  fairly  administered  in  the  colonies,  as  in  Great  Britain,  wouW 
tender  a  chcnge  of  institutions  only  an  additional  evil  to  the  loes  of  th« 
protection  and  commerce  of  tlie  British  Empire. 

But  while  I  count  thus  confidently  on  the  possibility  of  a  permanent 
and  advantageous  retention  of  our  connexion  with  these  important  colo- 
nies, I  must  not  disguise  the  mischief  and  danger  of  holding  them  in  iheic 
present  stale  of  disorder.  I  rate  the  chances  of  successful  rebellion  as 
the  least  (lunger  in  prospect.  I  du  not  doubt  that  the  British  Government 
can,  if  it  choose  to  retain  these  dependencies  at  .my  cost,  accomplish  its 
purpose.  1  believe  that  it  has  tiio  nicans  of  enlisting  one  part  of  tliO 
population  against  the  other,  and  of  garrisoning  the  Canadas  with  regu- 
lar troops  sufiicient  to  awe  all  internal  enemies.  But  even  this  will  not 
be  done  without  great  expense  and  hazard.  The  experience  of  the  last 
two  years  furnishes  only  a  foretaste  of  the  cost  to  which  such  a  system  of 
government  will  subject  uS:  On  the  lowest  calculation,  the  addition  of 
£1,000,000  a  year  to  our  ai>/iual  colonial  expenditure  uill  barely  enable 
us  to  attain  this  end.  Wtihout  a  change  in  our  system  of  Government, 
the  discontent  which  now  prevails,  will  spread  and  advance.  As  the  cost 
of  retaining  these  colonies  increases,  their  value  will  rapidly  diminish; 
iind  if  by  such  means  the  British  nation  shall  be  content  to  retain  a  bar- 
ren and  injurious  sovereignty,  it  will  but  tempt  the  chances  of  foreign  ag- 
gression, by  keeping  continually  exposed  to  a  powerful  and  ambitious 
neighbour,  a  distant  dependency,  in  which  an  invader  would  find  no  re- 
sistance, but  might  rather  reckon  on  active  co-operation  from  a  portion 
of  the  resident  population. 

I  am  far  from  presenting  this  risk  in  a  manner  calcid;ited  to  irritate  the 
just  pride  which  would  shrink  from  the  thoughts  of  yielding  to  the  mena*- 
ces  of  a  rival  nation.  Because,  important  as  I  consider  the  foreign  re> 
lations  of  this  question,  I  do  not  believe  that  there  is  now  any  very  proxi- 
mate danger  of  a  collision  with  the  United  States,  in  consequence  •!* 
that  power  desiring  to  take  advantage  of  the  disturbed  state  of  the  Ca-^ 
nadas.  In  the  despatch  of  the  9th  of  August  1  have  described  my  h»> 
pression  of  the  state  of  feeling  with  respect  to  the  Lower  Canadian  in*- 
surrection,  which  had  existed,  and  was  then  in  existence  in  the  United 
States.  Besides  the  causes  of  hostile  feeling  which  originate  in  the 
mere  juxtaposition  of  that  power  to  onr  North  American  Provinces,  1 
described  the  influence  which  had  been  undoubtedly  exercised  by  that 
mistaken  political  sympathy  with  the  insurgents  of  Lower  Canada,  which 
the  inhabitants  of  the  United  States  were  induced  tn  entertain.  There 
is  no  people  in  the  world  so  little  likely  as  that  of  the  United  States  to 
sympathize  with  the  real  feelings  and  policy  of  the  French  Canadian*  | 
no  people  so  little  likely  to  share  in  their  anxiety  to  preserve  ancient  and 
barbarous  laws,  and  to  check  the  industry  and  improvement  of  theit 
country,  in  order  to  gratify  some  idle  and  narrow  notion  of  a  petty  and 
visionary  nationality.  The  Americans  who  have  visited  Lower  Canada, 
perfectly  understand  the  real  truth  of  the  case;  they  see  that  the  quarr^ 
IS  a  quarrel  of  races;  and  they  certainly  show  very  little  inclination  to 
take  part  with  the  French  Canadians  and  their  institutions.  Of  the 
great  number  of  American  travellers,  coming  from  all  parts  of  the  unioiif 
who  visited  Quebec  during  my  residence  there,  and  whose  soevety  I,  t<$# 
gether  with  the  gentlemen  attached  to  my  miff-ion,  had  the  advantag*  of 
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elijoying,  not  ono  uvei-  «>x|)i-essoil  tu  uny  of  us  any  approbutiun  of  wfrat 
may  bo  termed  the  natiunul  objects  uf  the  French  Cunndiuns,  while 
many  did  not  conceal  a  strong  aversion  to  them.  There  is  no  people  in 
the  world  to  whom  tiie  Frencli  Canadian  institntions  are  more  intolera- 
ble when  circumstances  compel  suhmi>4sion  lo  them.  Hut  the  muss  of 
the  American  people  had  Jud^^ed  of  the  quarrel  iVom  a  distance;  they 
hud  been  obliged  to  form  tlieir  jiid'^ment  on  (he  'ippurent  {^lounds  of  the 
controversy  ;  and  were  thus  deceived,  as  all  liiose  are  apt  to  be  who 
jud<:e  under  such  circumstances  ami  on  sucii  grounds.  The  contest  bore 
some  resemblance  to  that  great  strug>>lu  of  their  own  forefathers,  whicli 
they  regard  with  the  highest  |)ri(le.  LiU'j  liuit,  lliey  believed  it  to  be  u 
contest  of  a  colony  against  tlie  empire  wliose  misconduct  alienated  their 
own  country;  they  considered  it  to  be  a  contest  undertaken  by  a  people 
professing  to  seek  independcncu  of  dist.mt  control  and  extension  of  pop- 
ular privileges;  and  fmally,  a  contest  of  which  the  lirst  blow  was  struck 
m  consequence  of  a  violation  of  a  colonial  constitution,  and  the  appropri- 
ation of  the  colonial  revenues  without  the  consent  of  the  colonists.  It 
need  not  surprise  us  that  such  apparently  probable  and  suiHcient  causes 
were  generally  t:«ken  by  the  people  of  the  United  S'.a;es  as  completely 
accounting  for  the  whole  dispute  ;  that  the  analogy  between  the  Canadi- 
an insurrection  and  the  war  of  iiKlependencc  was  considered  to  be  satis- 
factorily made  out;  and  that  a  free  anrt  high-spirited  people  eagerly  de- 
monstrated its  sympathy  with  tiiose  whom  it  regnrded  as  gallantly  at- 
tempting, with  uneqtial  means,  to  assert  tliut  glorious  cause  which  its 
own  fathers  had  triumphantly  u])held. 

In  the  case  of  Upper  Canada,  I  believe  tl'.e  sym|)alliy  to  liave  been 
much  more  strong  and  dural)le ;  and,  though  the  occasion  of  the  contest 
was  apparently  less  marked,  I  h  ive  no  doubt  that  this  was  more  than 
compensated  by  the  similarity  of  language  and  manners,  which  enabled 
the  rebels  of  the  Upper  Province  to  present  their  case  nmch  more  easily 
and  forcibly  to  those  whose  sympathy  and  aid  they  sought.  The  inci- 
dents of  any  struggle  of  a  large  portion  of  a  people  with  its  Government 
are  sure,  at  some  time  or  another,  to  elicit  some  sy.npathy  with  thoso 
who  appear,  to  the  careless  view  of  a  foreign  nation,  only  as  martyrs  to 
the  popular  cause,  and  as  victims  of  a  government  conducted  on  princi- 
ples differing  from  its  own  ;  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  if  the  internal 
struggle  be  renewed,  tiie  sympathy  from  without  will,  at  some  time  or 
another,  reassume  its  former  strength. 

For  it  must  be  recollected  that  the  natural  ties  of  sympathy  between 
the  English  population  of  the  Canadas,  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  fron- 
tier states  of  the  Union  are  peculiarly  strong.  Not  only  do  they  speak 
the  same  language,  living  under  laws  having  the  same  origin,  and  pre- 
serve the  same  custoiTis  and  habits,  but  tiiere  is  a  positive  alternation,  if 
I  may  so  express  it,  of  the  populations  of  the  two  countries.  While 
large  tracts  of  the  British  territory  are  peopled  by  American  citizens, 
who  still  keep  up  a  constant  roiinexion  with  their  kindred  and  friends, 
the  neighbouring  stales  are  filled  with  emigrants  from  Great  Britain, 
some  of  whom  have  quitted  Canada  after  unavailing  efforts  to  find  there 
a  profitable  return  for  their  capital  and  labour,  and  many  of  whom  have 
settled  in  the  United  States,  while  other  members  of  their  families,  and 
the  cotnpanio  .s  of  their  youth,  have  taken  tip  their  abode  on  the  other 
side  of  the  frontier.  I  had  no  means  of  ascertaining  the  exact  degree  of 
truth  in  some  statements  which  I  have  heard   respecting  the  number  of 
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Irish  letllcil  in  ilio  state  of  Npu  Voik  ;  hut  it  is  cuininoiily  asserted  that 
(here  nre  no  less  thiiii  iU.OOO  Iiisli  in  the  niilitiu  of  iliat  &tatc.  <'lic  in- 
tercourse between  thcsu  two  ilivisions  of  uhut  is,  in  fact,  nn  i;i  ntiusil 
population,  is  constant  and  universal.  'JMiu  border  towns'iips  of  liviwcr 
Canud'i  are  separated  f  oni  llic  United  Slates  liy  an  imaginary  lino  ,  a 
great  part  of  the  frontier  of  L'ppcr  Canada,  l>y  rivers,  which  are  crossed 
in  ten  minutes;  and  the  rcjit  by  iaUes,  wiiicli  interpose  hardly  n  siv 
4ionrs*  passage  between  the  inlial)itants  of  each  side.  Kvery  man's  dailv 
occupations  bring  him  in  contact  with  his  neighbours  on  the  other  side  of 
the  line;  the  daily  wants  o(  one  country  are  supplied  by  the  produce  of 
the  other;  and  the  population  of  each  is  in  some  degree  dependent  on 
the  state  of  trade  and  the  demands  of  the  other.  Such  connnon  wants 
'beget  an  interest  in  the  poliiii  s  of  each  country  among  tlie  citizens  of 
the  other.  The  ncwspa|)ers  circulate  in  some  places  almost  cipiaily  on 
the  different  sides  of  tiie  line,  and  men  discover  that  their  welfare  is  fre- 
quently as  much  invoUvd  in  the  political  condition  of  their  neighbours  as 
of  their  own  countiymcn. 

The  danger  of  any  serious  mischief  from  this  cause  appears  to  me  to 
be  less  at  the  present  moment  t!ian  for  some  lime  past.  The  events  of 
the  last  year,  and  tiie  cirndLUion  of  more  coiicel  information  respecting 
the  real  causes  of  contention,  have  appiiently  o|)eratpd  very  successfully 
against  the  projrrcss  or  contit-jianro  of  iliis  species  of  sym|)atliy  ;  and  I 
have  the  satisfaction  of  bclievin;;  liial  l!ie  poli<\v  which  was  puisucd  du- 
ving  my  administration  of  the  provernmtMil  was  very  tlCiricnt  in  removing 
it.  The  almost  complete  unanimity  of  tlif  press  of  the  United  States, 
as  well  as  lite  assurance  of  iiulikidn.iis  (touveiMnt  wiili  tlie  state  of  public 
opinion  in  that  country,  coiiviofe  me  that  tlie  nieasure.s  wliicli  1  adopted, 
met  with  a  concurrence  that  conipleiely  Imncil  the  tide  of  feeling  in  fa- 
vour of  the  British  Governmont.  Korean  I  (h)ubf,  from  the  mivarying 
evidence  that  I  have  received  fioin  all  persons  wlio  have  recently  travell- 
ed through  the  frontier  states  of  tlie  Union,  that  there  hardly  exists  at  the 
present  moment  the  slightest  feeling  wliicli  ean  properly  be  called  sym- 
pathy. Whatever  aid  the  insnrpenis  l.ne  recently  received  from  citi- 
zens of  the  United  States,  may  cither  be  attributed  to  those  national  ani- 
mosities which  are  the  loo  sure  resnit  of  past  wars,  or  to  those  undis- 
guised projects  of  conquest  and  rapine  wbieb,  since  the  invasion  of  'J'ex- 
ns,  find  but  too  much  favour  among  the  daring  population  of  the  fron- 
tiers. Judging  from  the  character  and  behaviour  of  the  Americans  most 
prominent  in  the  recent  aggressions  on  Upper  Canada,  they  seem  to  have 
been  produced  mainly  by  the  1  itter  cause  ;  nor  does  any  cause  appear  to 
have  secured  to  the  insurgents  of  Lower  Canada  any  very  extensive  aid, 
except  that  in  money  and  munitions  of  war,  of  whieli  the  source  cannot 
very  clearly  be  traced.  Hardly  any  Amerieans  look  part  in  the  recent 
disturbances  in  Uower  Canada.  Jiast  year  the  ontlireaU  was  the  signal 
fornumerons  public  meetin!!,b  in  all  the  <;ieat  cities  of  llie  frontier  sta'es, 
ffom  Bufl'alo  to  New  YorU.  At  these  the  most  entire  sympathy  with  the 
insurgents  was  openly  avowed  ;  large  snbsciiptioiis  were  raised,  and  vol- 
unteers invited  to  join.  Since  the  last  outbreak  no  such  manifestations 
have  taken  place  :  the  meetings  which  the  Nelsons  and  others  have  at- 
tempted in  New  York,  rhiladelphia,  \Vasliington,  and  elsewhere,  have 
ended  in  complete  failure ;  and  at  the  present  moment  there  does  not 
exist  the  .slighest  indication  of  any  sympathy  with  the  objects  of  the 
Lower  Canadian  insurgents,  or  of  any  desire  to  co  oj)crate  with  them  for 
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MlHkal  purposei.  The  danger,  liuwever,  wliicli  muy  be  Hiipreliuiided 
from  the  mere  desire  to  repotit  the  scenes  of  Texus  in  (lie  Canada<«,  if  a 
danger  from  wh'.fli  \\9  cunnot  lin  sttcure  while  the  diKadection  of  any 
consideruhle  portion  of  tlio  populuiiun  continues  to  give  an  itppeitrunce 
of  weakness  to  onr  Uovcrnnient.  It  i.i  in  vuin  to  expect  that  snch  At- 
tempts can  wliolly  he  represied  hy  the  Federal  Government,  or  that  they 
eould  even  hu  en°ecliiully  connterarted  by  the  utmost  exertion  of  its  hu- 
thority,   if  any  sudden    tmn  of  utTitir^  should  again    revive  a  strong  and 

Sineriil  sympathy  with  insurreclirtn  in  Canndii.  Without  dwelling  on 
e  necessary  weuUness  of  a  merely  lediial  novernment — without  advert- 
ing to  the  difHculty  which  uuthorittf!)  dependent  lor  their  very  existence 
on  the  popular  will,  find  in  succesxrully  resisting;  a  general  manifestation 
of  public  feeling,  the  impossihility  which  any  (ioveriniient  would  find  in 
restraining  u  population  iiko  that  which  dwells  along  the  thousand  milen 
of  this  frontier,  must  be  ohvious  to  all,  w!io  rellcct  on  iho  dilTicully  of 
maintaining  the  police  of  a  dispersed  cumniuiiiiy« 

Nor  is  this  danger  itself  unproductive  of  feelings  which  are  in  their 
turn  calculated  to  produce  yet  further  mischief.  The  loyal  people  of  Ca- 
nada, indignant  at  the  constant  damatie  and  terror  occasioned  by  incur- 
kions  from  the  opposite  shore,  naturally  turn  their  hostility  against  the 
Qalion  and  the  government  which  permit,  and  which  they  accuse  even  of 
conniving  at  the  violation  of  international  law  and  justice.  iMutual  re« 
criminations  are  bandied  about  from  one  side  to  the  other ;  and  the  very 
facilities  of  intcrcotir.so  which  keep  alive  the  sympathy  between  portions 
pf  the  two  populations,  aHbrd  at  tiie  same  time  occasions  for  Jie  collision 
of  angry  passions  and  national  antipathies.  The  violent  party  pnper.s  on 
9Uch  side,  and  l\w  various  bodies,  whose  pecuniary  interests  a  war  would 
promote,  foment  the  strife.  A  largo  poitiun  of  each  population  endeav- 
or! to  incite  its  own  Government  to  war,  and  at  the  same  time  labours  to 
produce  the  same  result  by  irritating  the  national  feelings  of  the  rival 
Qommunily.  Rumors  are  diliucntly  circulated  by  the  Canadian  press, 
and  every  friendly  act  of  the  American  people  or  Government,  appears 
to  be  systematically  subjected  to  the  most  unfavorable  construction.  It 
14  not  only  to  be  apprehended  that  this  state  of  mutual  suspicion  and  dis- 
lilte  may  be  brought  to  a  head  by  acts  of  mutual  reprisals,  but  that  th« 
oflUcers  oftho  respective  Governments,  in  despair  of  preserving  peace, 
may  take  little  care  to  prevent  the  actual  commencement  of  war. 

Though  I  do  not  believe  that  there  ever  was  a  time  in  which  the  spe- 
cific relations  of  the  two  countries  rendered  it  less  likely,  that  the  United 
States  would  imagine  that  a  war  with  England  could  promote  their  own 
interests,  yet  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  disturbed  state  of  the  Canadas 
ik  a  serious  drawl)ack  on  the  prosperity  of  a  great  part  of  the  Union. 
Instead  of  presenting  an  additional  field  for  their  commercial  enterprise, 
these  Provinces,  in  their  present  state  of  disorder,  are  rather  a  barrier 
to  their  industrial  energies.  The  present  state  of  things  also  occasions 
great  expense  to  the  Federal  Government,  which  has  been  under  the 
necessity  of  largely  augmenting  its  small  army,  on  account  chiefly  oftho 
troubles  of  Canada. 

Nor  must  we  forget,  that  whatever  assurances  and  proofs  of  amicable 
feeling  we  may  receive  from  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  how- 
tver  strong  may  be  the  ties  of  mutual  pacific  interests  that  bind  the  two 
nations  together,  there  are  subjects  of  dispute  which  may  produce  less 
friendly  feelings.     National  interests  are  itow  in  question  between  us,  of 
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which  III*  Immediate  adjustment  is  deniaiuleJ  by  nvery  inuttvi  of  polioy. 
These  interests  cannot  be  supported  with  the  nectsiary  vigour  while  dii- 
afTeciion  in  a  most  important  part  of  our  North  American  posscsiiiont 
np|>ears  to  give  an  enemy  a  certain  means  of  inflicting  injury  and  himii- 
lialion  on  the  empire. 

But  the  chances  of  rebellion  or  foreign  invasion  urn  not  those  which  I 
regard  ns  eitiier  ihemoit  probable  or  the  most  injiiiioiii.  The  experience 
of  the  last  two  years  Hiigiicsts  the  occurrence  of  a  much  more  speedy  and 
disastrouii  result.  1  druad,  in  fact,  tbo  complotioii  of  tlio  sud  work  of 
depopulation  and  impoverishment  which  h  now  rapidly  going  on.  The 
present  evil  is  not  m(.Tely,  that  improvement  is  stayed,  and  that  the  wealth 
and  popul.itioii  of  tliesu  colonies  do  not  incrnaso  acording  to  the  rapid 
scale  of  .\merican  progress.  No  accession  of  population  takes  place  by 
immigration,  and  no  capital  is  brought  into  the  country.  On  the  con- 
trary, both  the  people  and  the  capital  seem  to  be  (piitling  these  distracted 
Provinces.  From  the  French  portion  of  Lower  Canada  there  has,  for  a 
long  time,  been  a  large  annual  emigration  of  youni;  men  to  the  northern 
states  of  the  American  Union,  in  which  they  are  highly  valued  as  labour* 
crs,  <iail  gain  good  wages,  with  their  savings  from  which  they  generally 
return  to  their  homes  in  a  few  months  or  years.  1  do  not  believe  that 
the  usual  amount  of  this  emigration  has  been  increased  during  the  last 
year,  except  by  a  few  persons  prominently  compromised  in  the  insurrec- 
tion, who  have  sold  their  property  and  made  up  their  minds  to  a  perpe- 
tual exile  ;  liut  I  think  that  there  is  somn  reason  to  lielieve  that,  among 
the  class  of  habitual  emigrants  whom  I  have  described,  a  great  many 
now  take  up  their  permanent  residence  in  the  Uniied  States.  But  the 
stationary  habits  nnd  local  attaclnnent  of  the  French  Canadians  render  It 
little  likely  that  they  will  quit  their  country  in  great  number!:.  I  am  not 
aware  that  there  is  any  diminution  of  the  Ikitish  population  from  such  a 
cause.  The  employment  of  British  capital  in  the  Province  is  not  mate- 
rially checked  in  the  principal  branch  of  trade,  and  the  main  evils  are 
the  withdrawal  of  enterprising  British  capitalists  from  the  French  portion 
of  the  country,  the  diminished  employment  of  the  capital  now  in  the 
Province,  and  the  entire  stoppage  of  all  increase  of  the  population  by 
means  of  immigration.  But  from  Upper  Canada  the  withdrawal  both  of 
capital  and  of  population  has  been  very  considerable.  I  have  received 
accounts  from  umst  respectable  sources  of  a  very  numerous  emigration 
from  the  whole  of  the  western  and  London  districts.  It  was  said  by 
persons  wlio  prelessed  to  have  witnessed  it,  that  considerable  numbers 
had  for  a  long  time  daily  passed  over  from  Amherstburgh  and  Sandwich 
to  Detroit ;  and  a  most  respectable  informant  stated  that  he  had  seen  in 
one  of  the  districts  which  I  have  mentioned  no  less  than  15  vacant  farms 
together  on  the  road  side.  A  bofly  of  the  reforming  party  have  avowed, 
in  the  most  open  manner,  their  intention  of  emigrating  from  political 
motives,  and  publicly  invited  all  who  might  be  influenced  by  similar  feel- 
ings to  join  in  tlieir  enterprise.  Fcir  tliis  the  Mississippi  Emigration  So- 
ciety has  been  formed,  with  the  purpose  of  facilitating  emigration  from 
Upper  (l^anada  to  the  new  territory  of  the  union,  called  Iowa,  on  the  west 
bank  of  the  Upper  Missisj^ippi.  The  prospectus  of  the  undertaking,  and 
the  report  of  the  deputies  who  were  sent  to  examine  the  country  in  ques- 
tion, were  given  lu  the  public  press,  and  the  advantages  of  the  new 
colony  strongly  enforced  by  the  Reformers,  and  depreciatingly  discussed 
by  the  friends  of  the  Government.    The  number  of  persons  who  hav« 
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\lius  emigrated  is  not,  liowevcr,  I  liave  reason  to  i)elieve,  as  great  as  it 
lias  often  been  represented.     Many  who  niiglu  be  disposed  to  take  sucli 
a  step  cannot  sell  their  farms  on  fair  terms ;  and  though  some,  relying 
on  the  ease  with  which  land  is  obtained  in  tiic  United  Htates,  have  been 
content  to  remove  merely  their  stock  and   tlicir  tlir»ttcls,  yet  there  are 
others  again  who  caimot  at  tlie  last  make  tiie  sacrifices  which  a  forced 
sale  would  necessitate,  and  who  continue,  even  under  their  present  state 
of  alarm,  to  remain  in  hopes  of  better  times.     In  the  districts  which  bor- 
der on  the  St.  Lawrence  little  has,  in  fact,  come  of  the  determination  to 
emigrate  wliich  was  loudly  expressed  at  one  time.     And  50!r:'>  even  of 
those  who  actually  left  the  country  are  said  to  have  returned.     JJnt  the 
instances  which  have  come  to  my  knowledge  induce  me  to  attach  even 
more  importance  to  the  class,  than  to  the  alleged  number  of  the  emi- 
grants ;  and  I  can  by    no  means  agree  with    some   of  the    dominant 
party,  that  the  persons  who  thus  leave  the  country  are  disaffected  sub- 
jects, whose  removal  is  a  pireat  advantage  to  loyal  and  peaceable  men. — 
Jn  a  country  like  Upper  Canada,  where  the  iiitiodiiction  of  population 
and  capital  is  above  all  things  needful  for  its  prosperity,  and  almost  for 
its  continued  existence,  it  would  be  more  prudent,  as  well  as  just,  more 
the  interest  as  well  as  the  duty  of  Government,  to  remove  tne  causes  of 
disaffection,  than  to  drive  out  the  disiiflected.     15nt  there  is  no  ground 
for  asser.lng  that  all  the  Reformers  who  have  thus  quitted  the  country  are 
disloyal  and  turbulent  men  ;  nor  indi-i'd  is  it  very  clear  iliat  all  of  them 
are  Reformers,  and  tiiat  the  i:ii;rrasii)g  insecurity  of  person  and  properly 
liave  not,  without  disliiiction   of  politics,  driven  out  some  of  the   most 
valuable  settlers  of  the  Province.     A  great  iinjiression  has  been  lately 
made  by  the  removal  of  one  of  the  largest  proprietors  of  the  Province,  a 
gentleman  who  arrived  there  not  niciny  years  ago  from  Trinidad;  who 
has  taken  no  prominent,  and  certainly  no   viplent  part  in  politics  ;  and 
who  has  now  transferred    himself  and  his  property  to  the  United  Stales, 
simply  because  in  Upper  Canada  he  c;in  fnui  no  sectne  investment  for 
the  latter,  and  no  tranquil  enjoyment  of  life.     I  heard  of  another  English 
gentlemen,  who,  having  resided  in  tlie  country  for  six  or  seven  years,  and 
invested  large  sums  in  brineing  over  a  superior  breed  of  cattle  and  sheep, 
was,  while  I  was  there,  selling  oflT  his  s(o<k  and  implements,  wUh  a  view 
of  settling  in  Illinois.     I  was  informed  of  an   individual  wlio,   30  years 
ago,  had  gone  into  the  forest  with  liis  axe  on  his  shoulder,  and,  with  no 
capital  at  starting,  had,  by  dint  of  patient  labour,  acquired  a  farm  raid 
stock  which  he  had  sold  for  £^2,000,  with  which  he  went  into  tlie  United 
States.     This  man,  I  was  assured,  was  only  a  specimen  of  a  ntmierous 
class,  to   whose    unwearied    industry    the  growth  and  prosperity  of  the 
colony   are   mainly  to  be  ascribed,     'i'liey  are  now  driven  from  it,  on 
account  of  the  present  insecurity  of  ail  wlio,  having  in  former  times  been 
identified  in  politics  with  some  of  those  ^^llo  subsequently  appeared   as 
prominent  actors  in  the  revolt,  are  regarded  and  treated  as  reliels,  though 
they  had  held   tlipmselves    completely  aloof   from    all    participation    in 
schemes  or  acts  of  rebellion.     Considerable  alarm  also  exists  as  Ic  the 
general  disposition  to  quit  the  country,  which  was  said  to  have  been  pro- 
duced by  some  late  measures  of  the  authorities  among  that  mild   and 
industrious,  but  peculiar  race  of  descendants  of  the  Dutch,  who  inliabit 
the  back  part  of  the  Ni.igara  district. 

Suoh  are  the  lamentable  results  of  the  political  and  social  evils  which 
liave  so  long  agitated  ihe  Canadas;  and  suoh   is  their  condition,  that  at 
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the  present  moment  we  arc  culled  on  to  tnke  immediate  precauttonf 
against  dangers  so  alarming  as  those  of  rebellion,  foreign  invasion,  and 
utter  exhaustion  and  de|)opuIatioii.  When  I  look  on  the  various  and 
deep«rooted  causes  of  mischief  which  the  past  inquiry  has  pointed  out  as 
existing  in  every  institution,  in  the  constitutions,  and  in  the  very  compo- 
sition of  society  throughout  a  great  part  of  these  I'lovinces,  I  almost 
shrink  from  the  appartiit  presumption  of  griippiing  with  these  gigantic 
difficulties.  Nor  shall  1  attempt  to  do  so  in  detail.  I  rely  on  the  efhcacy 
of  reform  in  the  Constitutional  system,  by  whicii  these  Colonies  are  gov- 
erned, for  the  removal  of  every  abuse  in  their  administration,  which  de- 
fective institutions  have  engendered.  If  a  system  can  be  devised  which 
shall  lay,  in  these  countries,  the  foundation  of  an  efficient  and  popular 
Government— insure  harmony,  in  ;  .tee  of  collision,  between  the  various 
powers  of  the  State — and  bring  liie  induence  of  a  vigorous  public  opinion 
to  bear  on  every  detail  of  public  all'airs,  we  m<>y  rely  on  sufficient  reme- 
dies being  found  for  the  present  vices  of  the  ad.iinistrative  system. 

The  preceding  pages  hrjve  sufficiently  pointed  nut  the  nature  of  those 
evils,  to  the  extensive  operation  of  whicli  I  attribute  the  various  practical 
grievances,  and  the  present  unsatisfactory  condition  of  the  North  Ameri- 
can Colonies.  It  is  not  by  weakening,  but  strengthening  the  influence  of 
the  people  on  its  Covernmnnt;  by  coiilining  within  much  narrower 
bounds  than  those  hitherto  allotted  to  it,  and  not  by  extending  the  inter- 
ference of  the  Impernil  authorities  in  the  detuils  of  Colonial  affairs,  that 
I  believe  that  l.arrnony  is  to  be  restored,  where  dissension  has  so  long 
prevailed,  and  a  regularity  and  vigour  hitherto  unknown  introduced  into 
the  administration  of  these  Provinces.  It  needs  no  change  in  the  princi- 
ples of  Government,  no  inveniion  of  a  new  constitutional  theory,  to  sup- 
ply the  remedy  which  woidd,  in  my  opinion,  completely  remove  the  exist- 
ing political  disorders.  It  needs  but  to  follow  out  consistently  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  British  Constitution,  and  intrcduce  into  the  Government  of 
these  great  Colonies  those  wise  provisions,  by  which  alone  the  working 
of  the  representative  systenr  can  in  any  cocuitry  be  rendered  harmonious 
and  efficient.  We  are  not  now  to  consider  the  policy  of  estubllsliing  re- 
presentative Government  in  the  North  American  Colonies.  That  has 
been  irrevocably  done ;  and  tliu  experiment  of  depriving  the  people  of 
their  present  Constitutional  power  is  not  to  be  thouglit  of.  To  conduct 
their  Government  harmoniously,  in  accordance  with  its  established  prin- 
ciples, is  now  the  business  of  its  rulers;  and  I  know  not  how  it  is  possi- 
ble to  secure  that  hyrmony  in  any  other  way,  iliati  by  administering  the 
Government  on  those  principles  which  have  been  found  perfectly  effica- 
cious in  Great  Britain.  I  would  not  impair  a  single  [ircrogativc  of  the 
Crown  ;  on  the  contrary,  I  believe  that  the  interests  of  the  people  of 
these  Colonies  require  the  protection  of  prerogatives,  which  hava  not 
hitherto  been  exercised.  But  the  Crown  must,  on  the  other  hand,  sub- 
mit to  the  necessary  consequences  of  representative  institutions  ;  and  if  it 
has  to  carry  on  the  Government  in  unismi  wiiii  a  representative  body,  it 
must  consent  to  carry  it  on  by  means  of  tliose  in  wliom  'huL  rci)resontaiive 
body  has  confidence. 

In  England  this  principle  has  been  so  long  con.iidered  an  indisputable 
and  essential  part  of  our  Constitution,  that  it  has  really  hardly  ever  bee'i 
found  necessary  to  inquire  into  the  means  by  which  its  observance  is  en- 
forced. When  a  Ministry  ceases  to  connnand  a  m.ijority  in  Parliament, 
on  great  questions  of  policy,  its  doom  is  imniediutcly  scaled  ;  and  it  would 
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ftppear  to  us  as  strange  to  attempt,  for  any  time,  to  carry  on  a  Qovtttf-' 
inent  by  meiins  of  Ministers  perpetually  in  a  minority,  as  it  would  ho  tor 
pass  laws  with  a  majority  of  votes  agiiinst  them.  Tlie  ancient  Constitu- 
tional remedies,  by  impeachment  and  a  stoppage  of  the  supplies,  have 
never,  since  tiie  reign  ofWiiliam  III.  been  brought  into  operniion  for  thir 
purpose  of  removing  a  JNIinislry.  They  have  never  been  called  for  :  be- 
cause, in  fact,  ii  has  been  tlic  habit  of  Ministers  rather  to  anticipate  the 
occurrence  of  an  absohitely  hoMilc  vote,  and  to  retire,  when  supported 
only  by  a  bare  and  uncertain  majority.  If  Colonial  Legislatures  have 
frequently  stopped  the  Supplies — if  they  have  harras.sed  public  servants 
by  unjust  or  harsh  impeachments — it  was  because  tlie  removal  of  an  un- 
popular Administration  could  not  hf  ell'ected  in  the  Colonies  by  those 
milder  indications  of  a  want  of  confidence,  which  have  always  sufficed  to 
attain  the  end  in  the  .Mother  Country. 

The  means  which  hnve  occasionally  heeti  proposed  in  the  Colonies 
themselves,  appear  to  me  by  no  means  calculated  to  attain  the  desired 
end  In  the  best  way.  These  proposals  indicate  such  a  want  ot  reliattce 
on  the  willingness  of  the  Imperial  Government  to  c^cqiiicsce  in  the  adop- 
tion of  a  better  system,  as,  if  warranted,  would  render  an  harmonious 
adjustment  of  the  different  powers  of  the  Stale  utterly  hopeless.  Air 
Elective  Executive  Council  would  not  only  be  utterly  inconsistent  with 
Monarchical  Government,  but  would  really,  under  the  nominal  authority 
of  the  Crown,  deprive  the  community  of  one  of  the  great  advantages  of 
an  hereditary  Monarchy.  Every  purpose  of  popular  control  might  be 
combined  with  every  advantage  of  vesting  the  immediate  choice  of  advi- 
sers in  the  Crown,  were  the  Colonial  Governor  to  be  instructed  to  secure 
the  co-operation  of  the  Assembly  in  his  policy,  by  intrusting  its  adminis- 
tration to  such  men  as  could  command  a  majority,  and  if  he  were  given 
to  understand  that  he  need  count  on  no  aid  from  home  in  any  difference 
with  the  Assembly,  that  should  not  directly  involve  the  relations  between 
the  Mother  Country  and  the  Colony.  This  change  might  be  effected  by 
a  single  Despatch,  containing  such  instructions  ;  or  if  any  legal  enact- 
ment were  requisite,  it  would  only  be  one  that  would  render  It  necessary 
that  the  official  acts  of  the  Governor  should  be  countersigned  by  some 
public  functionary.  This  would  induce  responsibility  for  every  act  of  the 
Government,  and,  as  a  natural  consequence,  it  would  necessitate  the 
substitution  of  a  system  of  administration,  by  means  of  competent  Heads 
of  Departments,  for  the  present  rude  machinery  of  an  Executive  Council. 
The  Governor,  if  he  wished  to  retain  advisers  not  possessing  the  confi- 
dence of  the  existing  Assembly,  might  rely  on  the  effect  of  an  appeal  to 
the  people,  and.  if  unsuccessful,  he  might  be  coerced  by  a  refusal  of  the 
Supplies,  or  his  advisers  might  be  terrified  by  the  prospect  of  Impeacl'' 
ment.  Bu':  tliere  can  be  no  reason  for  apprehending  that  either  party 
would  enter  on  a  contest  when  each  would  find  its  interest  in  the  mainte- 
nance of  harmony ;  and  the  abuse  of  the  powers  which  each  would  con- 
stitutionally possess  would  cease,  when  the  struggle  for  larger  powers 
became  unnecessary.  Nor  can  I  conceive,  that  it  would  he  found  impos- 
sible or  difficult,  to  conduct  a  Colonial  Government  with  precisely  that 
limitation  of  the  respective  powers  which  has  been  so  long  and  so  easily 
maintained  in  Great  Biitain. 

I  know  that  it  has  been  urged,  that  the  principles  which  are  productive 
of  harmony  and  gnoi)  government  in  the  mother  country,  are  by  no 
means  applicable  to  a  colonial  dependenry.     It  is  .«aid  that  it   is  ncces- 
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sary that  the  administration  of  a  colony  siiould  be  carried  on  by  persons 
nominated'  without    ly  reference  to  tlie  wishes  of  its  people ;  that  they 
h«ve  to  carry  into  eiiect  the  policy,  not  of  that  people,  but  of  the  author- 
ities at  home;  and  that  a  colony  which  should  n<iine  all  its  administrative 
functionaries  would,  in  fact,  ccr.se  to  be  dependent.     I  admit  that  the  sys- 
tem which  I  propose  would,  in  fact,  place  the  internal  goveinniPiit  of  the 
colony  ill  the  hands  of  the  colonists  themselves  ;  and  tiiat  we  should  thus 
leave  them  to  the  execution  of  the  laws,  of  which  we  have  long  intrusted 
the  making  solely  to  them.     Perfectly  aware  of  the  value  of  our  colonial 
possessions,  and  strongly  impressed  with  the  necessity  of  maintaining  our 
connection  with  them,  1  know  not  in  what  respect  it  can  be  desirable  that 
we  should  interfere  with  their  internal  legislation  in  matters  which  do 
not  affect  their  relations  with  the  mother  country.     The  matters  which 
so  concern  us  are  very  few.     The  constitution  of  the  form  of  G'overn- 
ment—the  regulation  of  foreign  relations,  and  of  trade  with  the  motlior 
country,  the  other  British  colonies,  and  foreign  nations,  and  the  disposal 
of  the  public  lands,  are  the  only  points  on  which  the  mother  conniry  re- 
quires a  control.     This  control  is  now  sufficiently  seemed  by  tho  author- 
ity of  the  Imperial  Legislature,  by  the  protection  which  the  coiony  de- 
rives from  us  against  foreign  enemies,  by  the  beneficial  terms  which  our 
laws  secure   to   its  trade,    and  by  its  share   of  the  reciprocal    benefits 
which  would  be  coi?ferred  by  a  wise  system  of  colonization.     A   perfect 
subordination  on  the  part  of  the  colony  on  these  points  is  secured  by  the 
advantages  which  it  finds  in  the  continuance  of  its  connexion  with  the 
empire.     It  certainly  is  not  strengthened,  but  greatly  weakened,  by  a 
vexatious   interference  on   the  part  of  the  home  government  with   the 
enactment  of  laws  for  regulating  the  internal  concerns  of  the  colony,  or 
in  the  selection  of  the  persons  intrusted  with  their  execution.     The  col- 
onists may  not  always  know  what  laws  are  best  for  them,  or  which  of 
their  countrymen  are  the  fittest  for  conducting  their  affairs;  but  at  least, 
they  have  a  greater  interest  in  coming  to   a  right  judgment  on  these 
points,  and  will  take  greater  pains  to  do  so,  than  those  whose  welfare  is 
very  remotely  and  slightly  affected  by  the   good  or  bad   legislation  of 
these  portions  of  the  empire.     If  the  colonists  make  bad  laws,  and  select 
improper  persons  to  conduct  their  affairs,  they  will  generally  be  the  only, 
always  the  greatest,   sufferers;    and,  like  the  [)eoi)le  of  other  countries, 
they  must  bear  the  ills  which  they  bring  on  themselves,  until  they  choose 
to  apply  the  remedy.     But   it  surely  cannot  be  the   duty   or  interest  of 
Great  Britain  to  keep  a  most  expensive  military  possession  of  these  colo- 
nics, in  order  that  a  Governor  or  Secretary  of  estate  may  he  able  to  con- 
fer colonial  appointments  on  one  rather  than  another  set  of  persons  in 
the  colonies,  for  this  is  really  the  only  question  at  issue.      The  slightest 
acquaintance  with  these  colonies  proves  the  fallacy  of  the  connnon  no- 
tion, that  any  considerable  amount  of  patronage  in  them  is   distributed 
among  strangers  from  the  mother  cnuniry.     Whatever   inconvenience  a 
consequent  frequency  of  changes  among  the  holders  of  office  may  pro- 
duce, is  a  necessary   disadvantage   of  free  government,  which  will    be 
amply  compensated  by  the    perpetual  harmony  which  the  system  must 
produce  between  the  people  audits  rulers.     Nor  do  I  fear  that  the  charac- 
ter of  the  public  servants  will,  in  any  respect,  suffer  from  a  more  popu- 
lar teoure  of  office.    For  I  can  conceive  no  system  so  calculated   to  fill 
important  posts  with  inefficient  persons  as  the  present,  in   which  public 
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opinion  is  too  littlo  consulted  in  the  original  appointment,  and  in  which 
.c  is  almost  impossible  to  remove  those  who  disappoint  the  expectations 
of  their  usefulness,  without  inflicting  a  kind  of  brand  on  their  capacity 
or  integrity. 

I  am  well  aware  that  many  persons,  both  in  the  colonies  and  at  home, 
view  the  system  which  I  recommend,  with  considerable  alarm,  because 
they  distrust  the  ulterior  views  of  those  by  whom  it  was  originally  pro- 
posed, and  whom  they  suspect  of  urging  its  adoption  with  the  intent  only 
of  enabling  them  more  easily  to  subvert  monarchical  institutions,  or  as- 
sert the  independence  of  the  colony.  I  believe,  however,  that  the  extent 
to  which  these  ulterior  views  exist  has  been  greatly  overrated.  We  must 
not  take  every  rash  expression  of  disappointment  as  an  indication  of  a 
settled  aversion  to  the  existing  constitution  ;  and  my  own  observation 
convinces  me  that  the  predominant  feeling  of  all  the  English  popula- 
tion of  the  North  American  Colonies  is  that  of  devoted  attachment  to 
the  mother  country.  I  believe  that  neither  the  interests  nor  the  feelings 
of  the  people  are  incompatible  with  a  colonial  government  wisely  and 
popularly  administered.  The  proofs,  which  many  who  are  much  diss- 
satisfied  with  the  existing  administration  of  the  Government,  have  giver» 
of  their  loyalty,  are  not  to  be  denied  or  overlooked.  The  attachment 
constantly  exhibited  by  the  people  of  these  Provinces  towards  the  British 
Crown  and  Empire,  has  all  the  characteristics  of  a  strong  national  feel- 
ing. They  value  the  institutions  of  their  country,  not  merely  from  a 
sense  of  the  practical  advantages  which  they  confer,  but  from  sentiments 
of  national  pride  ;  and  they  uphold  them  the  more  because  they  are  ac- 
customed to  view  them  as  marks  of  nationality,  which  distinguish  thent 
from  their  republican  neighbours.  I  do  not  mean  to  affirm  that  this  is  a 
feeling  which  no  impolicy  on  the  part  of  the  mother  country  will  be  un- 
able to  impair ;  but  I  do  most  confidently  regard  it  as  one  which  may, 
if  rightly  appreciated,  be  made  the  link  of  an  enduring  and  advantageou» 
connexion.  The  British  people  of  the  North  American  Colonies  are  a 
people  on  whom  we  may  safely  rely,  and  to  whom  we  must  not  grudge 
power.  For  it  is  not  to  the  individuals  who  have  been  loudest  in  de- 
manding the  change  that  I  propose  to  concede  the  responsibility  of  the 
colonial  administration,  but  to  the  people  themselves.  Nor  can  I  con- 
ceive that  any  people,  or  any  considerable  portion  of  a  people,  will 
view  with  dissatisfaction  a  change,  which  would  amount  simply  to  this, 
that  the  Crown  should  henceforth  consult  the  wishes  of  the  people  in  the 
choice  of  its  servants. 

The  important  alteration  in  the  policy  of  the  colon! .;  g«ivernment  which 
I  recommend,  might  be  wholly  or  in  great  part  effected  for  the  present  by 
the  unaided  authority  of  the  Crown ;  and  I  believe  that  the  great  mass  of 
discontent  in  Upper  Canada,  which  is  not  directly  connected  with  per- 
sonal irritation,  arising  out  of  the  incidents  of  the  late  troubles,  might  be 
<lispelled  by  an  assurance  that  the  government  of  the  colony  should  hence- 
forth be  carried  on  in  conformity  with  tiie  views  of  the  majority  in  the 
Assembly.  But  I  think  that  ibr  the  well-being  of  the  colonies,  and 
the  security  of  the  mother  country,  it  is  necessary  that  such  a  change 
should  be  rendeied  more  permanent  than  a  momentary  sense  of  the  ex- 
isting difTicuIties  can  insure  its  being.  I  cannot  believe  that  persons  in 
power  in  this  country  will  be  restrained  froiii  the  injudicious  interference 
with  the  internal  management  of  these  colonies  which  I  deprecate,  while 
they  remain  the  petty  and  divided  communities  which  they  now  arc. — 
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The  public  attention  nt  home  is  distracted  by  the  various  and  bunictimes 
contrary  complaints  of  these  different  contiguous  Proviiices.  Each  now 
urges  its  demands  at  different  times,  and  in  somewhat  different  forms, 
and  the  interests  which  each  individual  complainant  represents  as  in  peril 
are  too  petty  to  attract  the  due  attention  of  tiie  empire.  But  if  these 
important  and  extensive  colonies  should  speak  with  one  voice,  if  it  were 
felt  that  every  error  of  our  colonial  policy  must  cause  a  common  suffer- 
ing and  a  common  discontent  throughout  the  u  hole  uide  extent  of  British 
America,  those  complaints  would  never  be  provoked  ;  because  no  auliio- 
rity  would  venture  to  run  counter  to  ilie  wishes  of  such  a  comniunity, 
except  on  points  absolutely  involving  the  few  imperial  interests  which  it 
is  necessary  to  remove  from  the  jurisdiction  of  colonial  legislation. 

It  is  necessiiry  that  I  should  also  recommend  what  appears  to  me  an 
essential  limitation  on  the  present  powers  of  the  representative  bodies  in 
these  colonies.  I  consider  good  government  not  to  be  attainable  while  the 
presented  unrestricted  powers  of  voting  public  money  and  of  managing 
the  local  expenditure  of  the  community  are  lodged  in  the  hands  of  an 
Assembly.  As  long  as  a  revenue  is  raised  which  leaves  a  large  surplus 
after  the  payment  of  the  necessary  expenses  of  the  civil  government,  and 
as  long  as  any  member  of  the  Assembly  may,  without  restriction,  propose 
a  vote  of  public  money,  so  long  will  the  Assembly  retain  in  its  hands  the 
powers  which  it  every  where  abuses,  of  misapplying  that  money.  The 
prerogative  of  the  Crown,  which  is  constantly  exercised  in  Great  Britain 
for  the  real  protection  of  the  people,  ought  never  to  have  been  waved  in 
the  colonies  ;  and  if  the  rule  of  the  Imperial  Parliament,  that  no  money 
vote  should  be  proposed  without  the  previous  consent  of  the  Crown,  were 
introduced  into  these  colonies,  it  might  be  wisely  employed  in  protecting 
the  public  interests,  now  frequently  sacrificed  in  that  scramble  for  local 
appropriations,  which  chiefly  serves  to  give  an  undue  influence  to  partic- 
ular individuals  or  parties. 

The  establishment  of  a  good  system  of  municipal  institutions  through* 
out  these  Provinces,  is  a  matter  of  vital  importance.  A  general  legisla- 
ture, which  manages  the  private  business  of  every  parish,  in  addition  to 
the  common  business  of  the  country,  wields  a  power  which  no  single  body, 
however  popular  in  its  constitution,  ought  to  .lave — a  power  which  must 
be  destructive  of  any  constitutional  balance.  The  true  principle  of  lim- 
iting popular  power  is  that  apportionment  of  it  in  many  different  deposi- 
taries, which  has  been  adopted  in  all  the  most  free  and  stable  states  of  the 
Union.  Instead  of  confiding  the  whole  collection  and  distribution  of  all 
the  revenues  raised  in  any  country  for  all  general  and  local  purposes  to 
a  single  representative  body,  the  power  of  local  assessment,  aiid  the  appli- 
cation of  the  funds  urising  from  it,  should  be  intrusted  to  local  manage- 
ment. It  is  in  vain  to  expect  that  this  sacrifice  of  power  will  be  volunta- 
rily made  by  any  representative  body.  The  establishment  of  municipal 
institutions  for  the  whole  country  should  be  made  a  part  of  every  colonial 
constitution,  and  the  prerogative  of  the  Crown  should  be  constantly  inter- 
posed to  check  any  encroachment  on  the  functions  of  the  local  bodies, 
until  the  people  should  become  alive,  as  most  assuredly  tiiey  almost  im- 
mediately would  be,  to  the  necessity  of  protecting  their  loca.  privileges. 

The  establishment  of  a  sound  and  general  system  for  the  management 
of  the  lands  and  ;lhe  settlement  of  the  colonies,  is  a  necessary  part  of  any 
good  and  durable  system  of  government.  In  a  report  contained  in  the 
appendix  to  the  present,  the  plan  which  I  recommend  for  this  purpose  will 
be  fully  developed. 
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These  general  principles  apply,  however,  only  to  those  changes  in  the 
system  of  Government,  which  sire  required  in  order  to  rectify  disorders 
common  to  all  the  North  American  Colonies;  but  they  do  not,  in  any 
degree,  go  to  remove  those  evils  in  the  present  state  state  of  Lower  Ca- 
nada, wliicii  require  the  mu<t  immediate  remedy.  The  fatal  feud  of  ori- 
gin, wliicli  is  ilm  ciuse  of  the  most  extensive  niischief,  would  be  aggra- 
vated at  tiie  present  moment,  by  any  change  which  should  give  the 
inijorily  more  power  than  they  have  hitherto  possessed.  A  plan  by 
whit-li  it  is  proposed  to  insure  the  tranquil  government  of  Lower  Canada, 
must  include,  in  itself,  the  means  of  putting  an  end  to  the  agitation  of 
national  disputes  in  the  Legislature,  by  settling,  at  once  and  foi  ever,  the 
national  character  of  tiie  Fi'ovince.  I  entertain  no  doubts  as  to  the  na- 
tional character  which  must  be  given  :o  Lower  Canada  :  it  must  he  that 
of  the  British  Empire — that  of  the  majority  of  the  population  of  British 
America— that  of  the  great  race  whicii  nmst,  in  the  lapse  of  no  long 
period  of  time,  be  predominant  over  the  whole  North  American  Conti- 
nent. Without  effecting  the  change  so  rapidly  or  so  roughly  as  to  shock 
the  feelings  and  trample  on  the  welfare  of  the  existing  generation,  it 
must  henceforth  be  ti)e  first  and  steady  purpose  cf  the  British  Govern- 
ment to  establish  an  English  population,  with  English  laws  and  language, 
in  tiiis  Province,  and  to  trust  its  Government  to  none  but  a  decidedly 
fiUglish  Legislature. 

it  may  be  said,  that  this  is  a  hard  measure  to  a  conquered  people — 
that  the  French  were  originally  the  whole,  and  still  are  the  bulk,  of  the 
population  of  Lower  Canada — that  the  English  are  new-comers,  who 
have  no  rigiu  to  demand  ihe  extinction  of  the  nationality  of  a  people 
among  whom  connoercial  ente<-prise  has  drawn  them.  It  may  be  said, 
that  if  the  French  are  not  so  civilized,  so  energetic,  or  so  money-making 
a  race  as  that  by  which  they  are  surrounded,  they  are  an  amiable,  a  vir- 
tuous, and  a  contented  people,  possessing  all  the  essentials  of  material 
comfort,  and  not  to  be  despised  or  ill-used,  because  they  seek  to  enjoy 
what  they  have,  without  emulating  the  spirit  of  accumulation  which  indu- 
cnces  tlieir  neighbours.  Their  nationality  is,  after  all,  an  inheritance— 
and  they  must  be  not  too  severely  punished,  because  they  have  dreamed 
of  maintaining,  on  the  distant  banks  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  transmit- 
ting to  their  posterity,  the  language,  the  manners,  and  the  institutions  of 
that  great  nation,  that  for  two  centuries  gave  the  totie  of  thought  to  the 
European  Continent.  If  the  disputes  of  the  two  races  are  irreconcilable, 
it  rnay  be  urged  that  justice  demands  tiiat  the  minority  should  be  com- 
pelled to  acqnit'sce  in  the  supremacy  of  the  ancient  and  most  numerous 
occupants  of  the  Province,  and  not  pretend  to  force  their  own  institutions 
uikI  customs  on  the  majority. 

But,  before  deciding  which  of  the  two  races  is  now  to  be  placed  in  the 
ascendant,  it  is  but  prudent  to  inquire  which  of  them  must  ultimately 
prevail ;  for  it  is  not  wise  to  establish  to-day  that  which  must,  after  a  hard 
stru^igic,  be  reversed  to-morrow.  Tlie  pretensions  uf  the  French  Cana- 
dians to  the  exclusive  possession  of  Lower  Canada,  would  debar  the  yet 
larger  Enjilisli  population  of  Upper  Canada,  and  the  Townships,  from 
access  to  the  great  natural  cliatmel  of  that  trade  which  they  alone  have 
created,  and  now  carry  on.  The  possession  of  the  mouth  of  the  Saint 
Lawrence  concerns  not  only  those  who  happen  to  have  made  their  settle- 
ments along  the  narrow  line  which  borders  it,  but  all  who  now  dwell,  or 
,will  hereafter  dwell,  in  the  great  basin  of  that  River.    For  we  must  not 
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look  to  the  f-<^sent  alone.  The  queition  U,  by  what  race  is  it  likely  that 
the  wilderness  ivhich  now  covers  the  rich  and  ample  regions  surronnding 
the  comparatively  imall  and  contracted  Districts  in  wliich  the  French 
Canadians  are  located,  is  eventually  to  be  converted  into  a  settled  and 
flourishing  country?  If  this  is  to  he  done  in  the  Brilisli  Dominions,  as 
in  the  rest  of  Nurlli  America,  by  some  speedier  process  tlian  the  ordinary 
growth  of  population,  it  must  be  by  immigration  from  the  English  Isles, 
or  from  ilio  United  Stales — the  countries  which  supply  the  only  settlers 
that  have  entered,  or  will  enter  the  Canadas  in  any  large  ni'-nbers.— 
This  immigration  can  neither  be  debarretl  from  a  passage  through  Lower 
Canada,  nor  even  be  prevented  from  settling  in  that  Pruvnice.  The 
whole  interior  of  the  Uritish  dominions  must,  ere  long,  be  tilled  with  an 
English  population,  every  year  rapidly  increasing  its  numerical  snperio- 
irity  over  the  French.  Is  it  just  that  the  prosperity  of  this  great  inajc.;:y, 
and  of  this  vast  tract  of  country,  should  be  fur  ever,  or  even  for  a  while, 
impeded  by  the  artificial  bar  which  the  backward  laws  and  civilization  of 
a  part,  and  a  part  only,  of  Lower  Canada,  would  place  between  them  and 
the  ocean  ?  Is  it  to  be  supposed  that  such  an  English  population  will 
ever  submit  to  such  a  sacrifice  of  its  interests '.' 

I  must  not,  however,  assume  it  to  be  pos8il>le,  thnt  the  English  Government 
shall  adopt  the  cnuise  of  placing  or  allowing  any  check  to  the  influx  of  English 
immigration  into  Lower  Canuila,  or  any  impediment  to  the  proiiiable  employment 
of  that  English  capital  which  is  already  vested  therein.     The  Englisli  have  already 
in  their  hajuis  the  nmjoriiy  of  the  larger  masses  of  proptity  in  iht^  comilry  ;  ihey 
have  the  decided  $u|it;riority  of  inlelligence  on  their  side;  Ihey  have  the  certainly 
that  coloiiizHtion  nmst  swell  their  numbers  to  a  majority;  and  they  belong  to  a 
race  which  wields  the  Imperial  Government,  and  predomhiates  on  the  Americua 
Continent.     If  we  now  leave  them  in  a  minority,  iliey  will  never  abandon  the 
assurance  of  being  a  majority  lier<  after,  and  never  cease  to  continue  the  present 
contest  with  all  the  fierceness  with  which  it  now  rages.    In  such  a  contest  they 
wilt  rely  on  the  sympathy  of  tht-ir  countrymen  at  home  ;  and  if  that  is  denied  them, 
they  feel  vt^ry  confident  of  biingnble  to  awaken  the  sympathy  of  their  neighbours 
of  kindred  origin.     They  feel  that  if  the  British  Government  intends  to  maintain 
its  hold  of  the  Canadas,  it  can  rely  on  the  English  population  alone;  that,  if  it 
abandons  its  Colonial  Possessions,  they  must  bt  come  a  portion  of  that  great  Union 
which  will  speedily  send  forth  its  swarms  of  settlers,  and  by  force  of  numbers  and 
activity,  quickly  master  every  other  race.    The  French  Canadians,  on  tlie  other 
hand,  are  but  the  remains  of  an  anoient  colonization,  and  are,  and  ever  must  be, 
isolated  in  the  midst  of  an  Anglo-Saxon  world.     Whatever  may  happen,  whatever 
Government  shall  be  established  over  them,  Briii>li  or  American,  they  can  see  no 
hope  for  their  nationality.     They  can  only  sever  themselves  from  the  British  Em- 
pire, by  waiting  till  some  general  cause  of  dissatisfacti'^n  alienates  them,  together 
with  the  surrounding  C()lonies    anil  leaves  thein  part  of  an  English  confederacy; 
or,  if  they  are  able,  liy  effecting  a  sepuration  singly,  and  so  eitiicr  merging  in  the 
Americnn  Union,  or  keeping  up  for  a  few  years  a  wretched  semblence  of  feeble 
indepenilence,  whicli  wduIH  expose  them  more  than  ever  to  the  intrusion  of  the 
surrounding  population.     I  am  far  from  wishing  to  encourage  indiscriminately 
these  pretensions  .o  superiority  on  the  part  of  any  pariicular  race  ;  but  while  the 
greater  part  of  every  portion  of  the  American   Continent  is  still   uncleared  and 
unoccupied,  and  while  the  English  exhibit  sntli  constant  and  marked  activity  in 
colonization,  so  long  will  it  he  idle  to  imagine  that  there  is  any  portion  of  tha* 
Continent  into  which  that  race  will  not  pciie.rate,  or  in  which,  when  it  has  pene- 
trated, it  will  not  predominate.     It  is  but  a  question  of  time  and  mode — it  is  but 
to  determine  whether  the  small  number  of  French,  who  now  inhabit  Lower  Ca- 
nada, shall  be  made  English  under  a  Government  which  can  protect  them,   or 
whether  the  process  shall  be  delayed,  until  a  much  larger  number  shall  have  to 
undergo,  at  the  rude  hands  of  its  uncontrolled,  rivals,  the  extinction  of  a  nationa- 
lity strengthened  and  embittered  by  continuance. 
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And  is  (his  Fi-ciicli  Ciinndiaii  naiionalily  one  which,  forllic  frood  merely  ofiliai 
people,  we  ought  to  strive  to  pcrpduiito,  even  if  it  were  |)ossibl??  i  know  uf  no 
nulioniil  diNtinctions  marking  and  contiiuiin:;  a  more  lio|)eless  inferiority.  The 
laufjua^c,  the  Iaw8,  the  character  of  the  North  American  Continent  arc  English  ; 
and  every  raco  but  the  English  (1  appi*'  (his  to  all  who  speak  the  Englisii  lan- 
guage) appears  there  in  a  condition  of  inferioiily.  Jl  is  to  elevate  tlieai  iVuni  tliat 
inferiority  that  I  lesire  to  give  to  tlic  Canadians  our  English  character.  I  desire 
it  foi  the  sake  of  the  educated  classes,  whom  the  distinction  of  language  and 
manners  keeps  apart  from  the  great  Emjtirc  to  whicii  tlicy  bel'ing.  At  llie  best, 
the  fate  of  tiie  educated  and  aspiring  T'olonist  is,  at  present,  one  of  little  hope, 
and  little  activity  ;  hut  the  French  Canadian  is  cast  still  further  into  the  shade  by 
a  language  and  habits  foreign  to  those  of  tlie  Imperial  Government.  A  spirit  of 
exclusion  has  closed  the  higher  professions  on  the  educated  classes  of  the  French 
Canadians,  more  perhaps  than  was  absolutely  necessary ;  but  it  is  impossible  fur 
the  utmost  liberality  on  the  part  of  the  British  Government,  to  give  an  equal  posi- 
tion in  the  general  competition  of  its  vast  population  to  those  who  speak  a  foreign 
language.  I  desire  the  amalgamation  still  more  for  tiie  sake  i>r  the  humbler  classes. 
Their  present  state  of  rude  and  equal  plenty  is  fast  deteriorating  under  the  pres- 
sure of  population  in  the  narrow  limits  to  whicli  they  r:"  confined.  If  they  at- 
tempt to  better  their  condition,  by  extending  themselves  over  the  neigiibouring 
country,  they  will  necessarily  get  more  and  more  nnngled  with  an  English  popu- 
lation ;  if  they  prefer  remaining  stationary,  the  greater  part  of  them  must  be  la- 
bourers, in  the  employ  of  English  capitalists.  In  either  case  it  would  appear,  that 
the  great  mass  of  the  French  Canadians  are  doomed,  in  some  measure,  to  occupy 
an  inferior  position,  and  to  be  dependent  on  the  English  for  employment  Tlie 
evils  of  poverty  and  depenilence  would  merely  be  aggravated  in  a  ten-fold  degree, 
by  a  spirit  of  jealous  and  resentful  nationality,  which  should  separate  the  work- 
ing class  of  the  community,  from  the  possessors  of  wealth  and  employers  of 
labour. 

I  will  not  here  enter  into  the  question  of  the  eflect  of  the  mode  of  life  and  divi- 
sion of  property  among  the  French  Canadians  on  the  hap|>iness  of  the  people. — 
I  will  admit,  for  the  moment,  that  it  is  as  productive  of  well-being  as  its  admirers 
assert.  But,  be  it  good  or  bad,  the  period  in  which  it  is  practicable  is  past ;  for 
there  is  not  enough  unoccupied  land  left  in  that  portion  of  the  country  in  which 
English  are  not  already  settled,  to  admit  of  the  pntsent  French  population  pos- 
sessing farms  sufficient  to  supply  them  with  their  present  means  of  comfort,  un- 
der their  system  of  husbandry.  Mo  population  has  increased  by  mere  births  so 
rapidly  as  that  of  the  French  Canadians  has  since  the  conquest.  At  that  period 
their  number  was  estimated  at  60,000;  it  is  now  supposed  to  amount  to  more 
than  seven  times  as  many.  Tliere  has  been  no  proportional  increase  of  cultiva- 
tion, or  of  produce  from  the  land  already  under  cultivation;  and  the  increased 
population  has  been  in  a  great  measure  provided  for  by  the  mere  continued  sub- 
division of  estates.  In  a  report  from  a  committee  in  the  Assembly  in  1826,  of 
which  Mr.  Andrew  Stuart  was  chairman,  it  is  stated,  tl.^t  since  1784  the  popu- 
lation of  the  seignories  had  quadrupled,  wiiile  the  numlter  of  cattle  had  only  dou- 
bled, and  tlie  quantity  of  land  in  cultivation  had  only  increased  one-third.  Com- 
plaints of  distress  are  constant,  and  the  deterioration  of  the  condition  of  a  great 
part  of  the  population  admitted  on  all  hands.  A  people  so  circumstanced  must 
alter  their  mode  of  life  If  they  wish  to  maintain  tiie  same  kind  of  rude,  but 
well-provided  agricultural  existence,  it  must  be  by  removing  into  those  parts  of 
the  country  in  which  the  English  are  settled;  or  if  they  cling  to  their  present 
residence,  they  can  only  obtain  a  livelihood  by  deserting  their  present  employ- 
ment, and  working  for  wages  on  farms,  or  in  commercial  occupations  under 
English  capittdists.  But  their  present  proprietary  and  inactive  condition  is  one 
which  no  political  arrangements  can  perpetuate.  Were  the  French  Canadians 
to  be  guarded  against  the  influx  of  any  other  population,  their  condition  in  a  few 
years  would  be  similar  to  that  of  the  poorest  of  the  Irish  peasantry. 

There  can  hardly  be  conceived  a  nationality  more  destitute  of  all  that  can 
invigorate  and  elevate  a  people,  than  that  which  is  exhibited  by  the  descendants 
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ul  the  b'l'cncli  in  Lower  Ctnmdji,  owing  to  their  retaining  their  peculiar  language 
and  milliners.  They  are  a  people  with  no  history,  and  no  literature.  The  litera- 
ture uf  England  is  written  in  a  language  which  is  not  theirs,  and  the  only  litera- 
ture which  their  language  rcndors  familiar  to  them,  is  that  of  a  nation  from  which 
(hey  have  been  separated  by  8U  years  of  a  foreign  ruii.*,  an<l  still  more  by  those 
changes  which  the  revolution  and  its  consequences  have  wrought  in  the  whole 
political,  moral,  and  social  slate  of  France.  Yet  it  is  on  a  people  whom  recent 
history,  manners,  and  modes  of  thought,  so  entirety  separate  from  them,  that  the 
French  Canadians  are  wholly  dependent  for  almost  all  the  instruction  ami  amuse- 
ment  derived  from  books;  it  is  on  this  essentially  foreign  literature,  which  is 
conversant  about  events,  opinions,  and  habits  of  life,  perfectly  strange  and  unin- 
telligible to  them,  that  they  are  compelled  to  be  dependent.  Their  newspapers 
are  mostly  written  by  natives  of  France,  who  have  either  come  to  try  tlwir  for- 
tunes in  ttie  Province,  or  been  brought  into  it  by  the  party  leaders,  in  order  to 
supply  the  dearth  of  literary  talent  available  for  the  political  press.  In  the  same 
way  their  nationality  operates  to  deprive  them  of  the  enjoyments  and  civilizing 
influence  of  the  arts.  Though  :<escended  from  the  people  in  the  world  that  most 
generally  love,  and  have  most  su:cessfully  cultivated,  the  drama ;  though  living 
on  a  continent  in  which  almost  r^very  town,  great  or  small,  has  an  English  theatre, 
the  French  population  of  Lower  Canada,  cutoff  from  every  people  that  speaks 
its  own  language,  can  support  no  national  stage. 

In  tliese  circumstances  I  should  be  indeed  surprised,  if  the  more  reflecting  partof 
the  French  Canadians  entertained  at  present  any  hope  of  continuing  to  preserve 
their  nationality.  Much  as  tl'  y  struggle  against  it,  it  is  obvious  that  the  process 
of  assimilation  to  English  habits  is  already  commencing.  The  English  language 
is  gaining  ground,  as  the  language  of  ihe  rich  and  of  the  employers  of  labour 
naturally  will.  It  appeared  by  some  of  the  fuw  returns  whic^i  bad  been  received 
by  the  commissioner  of  inquiry  into  tUn  state  of  education,  that  there  are  about 
ten  times  the  number  of  French  children  in  Quebec  learning  English,  as  compared 
with  the  English  children  who  learn  Fiencli.  A  cousitlerable  time  must,  of 
course  elapse,  before  the  change  of  a  language  can  spread  over  a  whole  people ; 
and  justice  and  policy  alike  require  that  while  the  people  continue  to  use  the 
French  language  their  Government  should  take  no  such  means  to  force  the  Eng- 
lish language  upon  them  as  would,  in  fact,  deprive  the  great  mass  of  the  commu- 
nity of  the  protection  of  the  laws.  But  I  repeat,  that  the  alteration  of  the  charac- 
ter of  the  Province  ought  to  be  immediately  entered  on,  and  firmly,  though  cau- 
tiously, followed  up ;  that  in  any  plan  which  may  be  adopted  for  the  future  man- 
agement of  Lower  Canada,  the  first  object  ought  to  be  that  of  making  it  an  Eng- 
lish Province;  and  that,  with  this  end  in  view,  the  ascendancy  should  never  again 
be  placed  in  any  hands  but  those  of  an  English  population.  Indeed,  at  the  pie- 
sent  moment  this  is  obviously  necessary  ;  in  the  state  of  mind  in  which  1  have 
described  the  French  Canadian  population,  as  not  only  now  being,  but  as  likely 
for  along  while  to  remain,  the  trusting  them  with  an  entire  control  over  this 
Province  would  be,  in  fact,  only  facilitating  a  rebellion.  Lower  Canada  must  be 
governed  now,  as  it  must  be  heroufter,  by  an  English  population  ;  and  thus  the 
policy  which  the  necessities  of  the  moment  force  on  us  is  in  accordance  with  that 
suggested  by  a  comprehensive  view  of  the  future  and  permanent  improvement  of 
the  Province. 

The  greater  part  of  the  plans  which  have  been  proposed  for  the  future  govern- 
ment of  Lower  Canada  suggest,  either  as  a  lasting  or  as  a  temporary  and  interme- 
diate scheme,  that  the  government  of  that  province  should  be  constituted  on  an 
entirely  despotic  footing,  or  on  one  that  would  vest  it  entirely  in  the  hands  of 
the  kiritisli  minority.  It  is  proposed  either  to  ])lace  the  Legislative  authority  in 
a  Governor,  with  a  council  formed  of  the  heads  of  the  Brilisli  party,  or  to  con- 
trive some  scheme  of  representation,  by  which  a  minority,  with  the  forms  of  re- 
presentation, is  to  deprive  a  majority  of  all  voice  in  the  management  of  its  own 
affairs. 

The  maintenance  of  an  absolute  form  of  government  on  any  part  of  the  North 
American  coiitiiieut  can  never  continue  for  any  long  time,  without  exciting  a  ge- 
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nerni  feeling  In  (lie  United  Slntei  againit  a  power  of  which  the  rxiufcnce  ii  i^* 
cured  by  mrnnit  no  oiliou*  to  the  people ;  and  as  I  rate  the  prencrvalinn  of  the 
present  (jonorHl  nympnthy  of  the  United  State*  wiih  Iht-  pdlicy  of  our  Government 
iu  Lower  Cnnndii  n«  n  matter  of  ihe  grenient  imporlnnrc,  I  nhimld  he  »orry  that 
the  fcflinjT  «lmnld  Itechnn^cd  for  on«' which,  if  p'eviil(?nt  iimimif  that  people,  must 
extend  over  the  snrrounihni:;  proviiiceK.  The  iufliieiiri'  of  i>nrh  an  o|tinion  would 
not  only  art  very  stmnjjly  on  liie  entire  Freni  h  populiitioii,  nnd  keep  op  anionjif 
them  a  sense  (if  injury  and  a  dclcrininniion  of  resisiniirp  to  the  Governinenl,  bnl 
would  lead  to  just  hs  greHt  ilii«<;ontent  Hinong  Ihe  Enf;li.4h,  In  tlirii  pre«>nt  ancry 
state  of  feeling,  they  might  tolerate,  for  ii  «  liilc,  any  iirranijement  that  would 
give  them  a  triumph  over  the  French;  hut  I  li.tvegivtitiy  misunderstood  their  cha- 
racter if  they  would  long  Iteara  government  in  which  they  hud  no  direct  voice, 
^or  would  their  jealousy  he  obviated  by  the  selection  of  a  coimcil  fion  the  per- 
sons  supposed  to  have  their  confidence.  It  is  not  easy  to  know  who  really  pos- 
sess that  confidence:  and  I  suspect  that  there  would  be  no  surer  way  of  deprivinji; 
a  man  of  influence  over  them,  than  by  treating  him  as  their  representative,  with- 
out their  consent. 

The  experience  which  we  have  had  of  n  government  irresponsihle  to  the  people 
in  these  colonics,  does  not  justify  us  in  believing  that  it  would  be  very  well  ad- 
ministered ;  and  the  great  refanns  in  the  institutions  of  the  province  which  must 
be  made,  ere  Lower  Canada,  can  ever  be  a  well-ordered  and  flourishing  commu- 
nity, can  h(*  efl'ected  by  no  Legislature  which  does  not  represent  a  great  mass  of 
public  opinion. 

But  the  great  objection  to  any  Government  of  an  abstdute  kind  is,  that  it  is 
palpably  of  a  temporary  nature;  that  there  is  no  renson  to  believe  that  its  influ- 
ence, during  the  few  years  that  it  would  l)e  pcrmitteil  to  hist,  would  leave  the  peo- 
ple at  all  more  fit  to' ^HHnage  themselves;  lliat,  on  the  contrary,  being  a  mere 
temporary  institution,  it  would  be  deficient  in  that  stability  which  is  the  greatest 
requisite  of  government  in  times  of  disorder  There  i<  every  reason  to  believe 
that  a  professedly  irresponsible  government  would  be  the  weakest  that  could  be 
devised.  Every  one  of  its  acts  wcndd  l>e  discussed,  not  in  the  eolnny,  but  in 
England,  on  utterly  incomplete  and  incorrect  information,  and  run  the  chance  of 
being  disallowed  without  being  understood.  The  most  viident  outcry  that  could 
be  raised  by  persons  looking  at  them  through  the  mcilium  of  English  and  consti- 
tutional notions,  or  by  those  who  might  hope  thereby  to  piomot«  the  sinister  pu;- 
poses  of  faction  at  home,  wouM  be  constantly  directed  against  them.  Such  con- 
sequences as  these  are  inevitable.  The  people  of  England  are  not  accustomed 
to  rely  on  the  honest  and  discreet  exercise  of  absolute  powar ;  and  if  they  per- 
mit a  despotism  to  be  established  in  their  colonies,  thry  feel  bound,  when  their 
attention  happens  to  be  directed  towards  them,  to  watch  its  acts  with  vigilance. 
The  governor  and  council  would  feci  this  responsibility  in  all  their  acts;  unless 
they  happened  to  be  men  of  much  more  than  ordinary  nerve  and  earnestness, 
they  would  shape  their  policy  si)  as  merely  to  avoid  giving  a  hanille  to  attacks; 
and  their  measures  would  exhibit  all  that  uncertainty  and  weakneiis  which  such 
a  motive  is  sure  to  prn<luce. 

With  respect  to  every  one  of  those  plans  which  propose  to  make  the  English 
minority  an  electoral  majority  by  means  of  new  and  strange  modes  of  voting  or 
unfair  divisions  of  the  country,  I  shall  only  say  that  if  the  Canadians  are  to  be 
deprived  of  a  representative  government,  it  wouM  be  better  to  do  it  in  a  straight- 
forward way  than  to  atleiT)|)t  to  establish  a  permanent  system  of  government,  on 
the  basis  of  what  all  mankind  would  regard  as  mere  electoral  frauds.  It  is  nor  in 
North  America  that  men  can  be  cheated  by  an  unreal  semblance  of  representa- 
tive govf  rnment,  or  persuaded  that  they  are  outvoted,  when,  in  fact,  they  are 
disfranchised. 

The  only  power  that  can  be  effectual  at  once  in  coercing  the  present  disaflVc- 
tion,  -nd  hereafter  obliterating  the  nationality  of  the  French  Canadians,  I*  that 
of  a  numerical  majority  of  a  loyal  and  English  population ;  and  the  only  stable 
government  will  be  one  more  popular  than  any  that  has  hitherto  existed  in  the 
.North  American  Tolonies.     The  m^uence  of  perfectly  equal   and  popular  insti- 
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(utiuni  in  eflkciDg  distinct ioui  of  iKce  without  disorder  or  oppro«sioa,  and  with 
little  iiiore  than  the  ordinary  aninioiities  of  party  iu  a  free  country,  is  memora- 
bly exemplified  in  the  history  of  the  state  of  Louisiana,  the  laws  and  population 
of  which  were  French  at  the  time  of  its  ce*iion  to  the  American  Union.  And  the 
eminent  success  of  the  policy  adopted  with  regard  to  that  state,  points  out  to  us 
the  means  by  which  a  similar  result  can  be  ejected  in  Lower  Canada. 

The  English  of  Lower  Canada,  who  seem  to  infer  the  means  from  the  result^ 
entertain  and  circalate  the  most  extraordinary  conceptionii  of  the  course  really 
pursued  in  this  instance.  On  the  single  fact  that  in  the  constitution  of  Louitiana 
it  is  specified,  that  the  public  acts  of  the  siatc  shall  be  ■'  in  the  language  in  which 
the  constitution  of  the  United  Sialev  is  written,"  it  has  been  inferred  iliat  the  fede- 
ral government,  in  the  most  violent  manner,  swept  away  the  use  of  the  French 
language  and  laws,  and  subjected  the  French  population  to  some  peculiar  disabi- 
lities, which  deprived  them,  in  fact,  of  an  equal  voice  in  the  government  of  their 
state.  Nothing  can  be  more  contrary  to  the  fact.  Louisiana,  ou  \U  first  cession, 
was  governed  as  a  "  district  " ;  its  public  oflicers  were  appointed  l*y  the  federal 
government,  and,  as  was  natural  under  the  circuinslances  of  the  case,  they  were 
natives  of  the  old  states  of  the  union  In  1812  the  district,  having  the  requisite 
population,  was  admitted  into  the  union  as  a  state,  and  admilted  on  precLoely  the 
same  terms  that  any  other  population  have,  or  has  been.  The  constitution  was 
framed  so  as  to  give  precinely  the  same  power  to  the  miijnrily  as  is  enjoyed  in 
the  other  states  of  the  union.  No  alteration  was  then  made  in  the  laws.  The 
proof  of  this  is  afforded  by  a  fact  familiar  to  every  person  modemioly  acquainted 
with  the  jurisprudence  of  the  age.  The  code,  which  is  the  glory  of  Louisiana,  and 
Mr.  Livingstone,  was  subequently  undertaken  under  the  auspicf  s  of  the  Legisla- 
ture, in  consequence  of  the  confusion  daily  arising  in  the  administration  o(  the 
English  and  French  system  of  law  in  the  same  courts.  This  change  of  laws, 
effected  in  the  manner  most  consonant  to  the  largest  views  of  legislation,  was  not 
forced  on  the  Legislature  and  people  of  the  state  by  an  external  authority,  but 
was  the  suggestion  of  their  own  political  wisdom.  Louisiana  is  not  the  only  stale 
in  the  union  which  has  been  troubled  by  the  existence  of  conflicting  systems  of 
law.  The  state  of  New  York,  till  within  a  few  years,  suffered  under  the  same 
evil,  which  it  remedied  in  the  same  way,  by  employing  a  commission  of  its 
■blest  lawyers  to  digest  both  systems  of  law  into  a  common  code.  Tiie  contend- 
ing populations  of  Lower  Canada  may  well  imitate  these  e.^amplcs :  and  if,iiistead 
of  endeavouring  to  force  their  respective  laws  upon  each  other,  they  would  at- 
tempt an  amalgamation  of  the  two  systems  into  one,  adopting  what  is  really  best 
in  both,  the  result  would  be  creditable  to  the  Province. 

Every  provision  was  made  in  Louisiana  for  securing  to  both  races  a  perfectly  equal 
participation  in  all  the  benefits  of  the  Government.  It  is  true  that  the  intention 
of  the  federal  Government  to  encourage  the  use  of  the  English  language,  was 
evinced  by  the  provision  of  the  constitution  with  respect  to  the  language  of  the 
records ;  but  those  who  will  reflect  how  very  few  people  ever  read  such  docu- 
ments, and  how  very  recently  it  is  that  the  English  language  h.is  become  the 
language  of  the  law  in  this  country,  will  see  that  such  a  provision  could  have 
little  practical  effect.  In  ail  cases  in  which  convenience  requires  it,  the  different 
parties  use  their  respective  languages  in  the  courts  of  justice,  and  in  both  branches 
of  the  Legislature  In  every  judicial  proceeding,  all  documents  which  pass  be- 
tween the  parties  are  required  to  be  in  both  languages,  and  the  laws  are  published 
in  botti  languages.  Indeed,  the  equality  of  the  two  languages  is  preserved  in 
the  Legislature  by  a  very  singular  contrivance ;  the  French  and  English  mem- 
bers speak  their  respective  languages,  and  an  interpreter,  as  I  was  informed, 
after  every  speech,  explains  its  purport  in  the  other  language. 

For  a  long  time  the  distinction  between  the  two  races  was  the  cause  of  great 
jealousy.  The  Americans  crowded  into  the  state  in  or«Jer  to  avail  themselves  of 
its  great  natural  resources,  and  its  unequalled  commercial  advantages ;  there,  as 
everywhere  else  on  that  continent,  their  energy  and  habits  of  business  gradually 
drew  the  greater  part  of  the  commercial  business  of  the  ccuntrv  into  their  hand?, 
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and  though,  I  believe,  k  few  of  the  richest  merchiinli,  and  mott  of  the  ownan  of 
plantatloni,  are  French,  the  English  form  the  bulk  of  the  wealthier  clHiiei. — 
Year  Hfler  yrnr  thi>ir  ntimhcm  hnvr  become  greater,  and  it  ii  now  generally  lup- 
poted  that  they  cnnciiiule  the  numerical  mnjurity.  It  may  be  imagined  that  thu 
French  have  home  this  with  a  good  deal  of  dimaiitraclinn  ;  but  at  the  advantages 
gained  by  the  Rngliih  were  entirely  the  renult,  not  of  favour,  but  of  their  luperi- 
ority  in  a  prrfecily  free  competition,  ihi*  jeiilouny  could  excite  no  murmura 
n>|;tiin8t  Ihc  Ciovernmenl.  The  compotiiion  made  the  two  racei  enemiei  at  tirti, 
but  it  ban  Rradunily  vtirrcd  the  emulation  of  the  leu  active  race,  and  made  them 
rivaU  The  jenlouiles  in  the  city  of  Mew  Orlcaui  were  so  great  at  one  time,  that 
the  Legislaturo  of  the  itate,  at  the  deiire  of  the  Knglikh,  who  complained  of  the 
incrtnc!iH  of  the  French,  formed  separate  niunicipaliliei  for  the  French  and  Eng- 
lish parts  of  the  city.  These  two  municipalities  are  now  actuated  by  a  spirit  of 
rivalry,  and  each  undertakei  great  public  works  for  the  ornament  and  conve- 
nience of  their  respective  quarters. 

The  distinction  still  lasts,  and  still  causes  a  good  deal  of  division;  thenociety  of 
each  race  is  said  to  be  in  «onie  measure  distinct,  but  not  by  any  means  hostile— 
and  some  accounts  represent  the  social  mixture  to  be  very  gieat.  All  accounts 
represent  the  «livision  of  the  races  as  becoming  gradually  less  and  less  marked ; 
tlieir  newspapers  are  printed  in  the  two  lani^uages,  on  opposite  pages ;  their  local 
politics  are  entirely  merged  in  those  of  the  Union;  and  instead  of  discovering  in 
their  papers  any  vestiges  of  a  quarrel  of  races,  they  are  found  to  contain  a  repe- 
tition if  the  same  party  recriminations,  and  parly  arguments,  which  abound  in 
all  other  parts  of  the  federation. 

The  explanation  of  this  amal^nmation  is  obvious.  The  French  of  Louisiana, 
when  tliey  were  formed  into  a  Slate,  in  which  they  were  a  majority,  were  incor- 
porated into  a  great  nation,  of  which  they  constituted  an  extremely  small  part  — 
The  eye  of  every  ambitious  man  turned  naturally  to  the  great  centre  of  federal 
aflairs,  and  the  high  prizes  of  federal  ambition.  The  tone  of  politics  was  taken 
from  thosn  by  whose  hands  its  higheiit  powers  were  wielded;  the  Legislation  and 
Government  of  Louisrana  were  from  the  first  insignificant,  compared  with  tht 
int«rests  involved  in  the  iliscussions  at  Washington.  It  became  the  object  of 
every  aspiring  man  to  merge  his  French,  and  adopt  completely  an  American  na- 
tionality,  Wliat  was  the  interest  of  individuals,  was  also  the  interest  of  the  State. 
It  was  its  policy  to  be  represented  by  those  who  would  acquire  weight  in  the 
councils  of  the  federation.  To  speak  only  a  language  foreign  to  that  of  the  Uni- 
ted Slates  was,  consequently,  a  disqualification  for  a  candidate  for  the  posts  of 
either  Senator  or  Representative;  the  French  qualified  themselves  by  learningf 
English,  or  submitted  to  the  superior  advantages  of  their  English  competitors  — 
The  representation  of  Louisiana,  in  CongrL^s,  is  now  entirely  English,  while  each 
of  the  federal  parties  in  the  State  conciliate  '^^^  French  feeling,  by  putting  up  a 
candidate  of  that  race-  But  the  result  is,  that  tiic  Union  is  never  disturbed  by  the 
quarrels  of  lliesc  races;  and  the  French  language  and  manners  bid  fair,  in  no  long 
time,  to  follow  their  laws,  and  pass  away  like  the  Dutch  peculiarities  of  New 
York. 

It  is  only  by  the  same  means— by  a  popular  Government,  in  which  an  English 
majority  siiall  permanently  predominate,  that  Lower  Canada,  if  a  remedy  for  its 
disorders  be  not  too  long  delayed,  can  be  tranquilly  ruled. 

On  these  grounds.  I  believe  that  no  permanent  or  efficient  remedy  can  be  devised 
for  the  disorders  of  Lower  Canada,  except  a  fusion  of  the  Govtrnment  in  that  of 
one  or  more  of  the  surrounding  Provinces;  and  as  I  am  of  opinion,  that  the  full 
estalillshinent  cf  responsitde  Government  cm  only  be  permanently  secured  by 
givinfT  these  Colonies  an  increase'!  importance  iu  the  politics  of  the  Empire,  I  find 
in  union  the  only  means  of  remedying  at  once,  and  completely,  the  two  prominent 
causes  of  their  present  unsatisfactory  condition. 

Two  kinds  of  union  have  been  proposed — federal  and  legislative.  By  the  first, 
the  separate  legislature  of  each  Province  would  he  preserved  in  its  present  form, 
and  retain  almost  all  its  present  attributes  of  internal  legislation — the  federal 
legislature  exercising  no  power,  save  in  those  matters  of  general  concern  which 
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may  ha«a  b#«n  Mpresily  ceded  lo  it  by  the  conililuent  Provinces.  A  legltlalivt 
ynion  would  imply  a  complete  incorporation  of  the  Proviiicri  incluiled  in  it  under 
one  legislature,  cr.ercisiiig  universnl  and  loie  leginlnlive  authority  over  nil  of  iheni, 
ineiaclly  the  same  manner  as  the  Farliuinent  legiilutes  aiuiie  fur  the  whole  of  the 
British  Isles. 

On  my  first  arrival  in  Canada,  I  was  strongly  inclined  to  ihe  project  of  n  rcilcrn'i 
union :  and  it  whs  with  such  a  plan  in  view,  thi«t  1  tliscuiieil  a  ),M>iienit  inriiiturc  for 
the  tinverninent  from  Ihe  Colonics  with  the  drpulations  of  the  l.nwcr  I'luvincci, 
and  with  various  lending  imlividuats  and  public  bodies  in  both  the  CanHdHg.     I  wus 
fully  Hwarc,  that  it  might  be  objected  ihnt  h  fcilpriil  union  would,  in  niiiny  coses, 
produce  a  weak  and  rather  cumbrous  Gowrnineiit ;  ihtit  »  Coloiiiiil  Ctnlcrution 
must  have,  in  fact,  little  legilimHlo  authority  r.r  buitiiiess.  the  grciiter  piirt  of  the 
ordinary  fuiiciionsof  a  federation  falling  within  the  scope  of  tiie  Imperial  Le^'isia- 
lurt^  and  Esecutive;  and  that  the  main  inducement  to  fudfiaiion,  whirh  is  tliu  ne- 
cessity of  conciliating  the  pretensions  of  independent  states  to  the  maiiitvnanrc  of 
their  own  sovereignty,  could  not  exitt  in  the  case  of  Colonial  dependencies,  liable 
to  be  moulded  according  to  the  pleasure  of  the  supreme  autlioiity  at  huinc.     In  the 
course  of  the  discussions  which  I  have  mentioned,  1  became  nwarc  also  of  great 
practical  ditliuulties  in  any  plan  of  federal  Government,  particularly  tho8c  that 
must  arise  in  the  management  of  the  general  revenues,  which  would,  in  such  a 
plan,  have  to  be  again  distributed  among  the  Provinces.     But  I  had  still  more 
strongly  impressed  on  me  the  great  advantages  of  a  united  Goveinmcnf,  and 
I  was  gratified  by  finding  the  leading  minds  of  the  vaiiuus  Colonics  strongly 
and  generally  inrlineil  lo  a  scheme,  that  would  elevate  Iheir  countries  into  suiiic- 
thing  like  a  national  existence      I  thought  that  it  would  be  the  teiulency  of  a 
federation,  liinctioned  and  consolidated  by  a  Monarchical  Government,  gradually 
to  become  a  complete  legislative  union;  and  Ihnt  thus,  while  conciliating  the 
French  of  Lower  Canada,  by  loaving  them  the  Government  of  their  own  Province, 
and  their  own  internal  legislation,  I  might  provide  for  the  protection  of  British 
Interests  by  the  general  Government,  and  for  the  gradual  truusUion  of  the  Pro- 
vinces into  an  united  and  homogeneous  community . 

But  Ihe  period  of  gradual  transition  i^  past  in  Lower  Cnnnda.  In  Ihe  present 
■late  of  feeling  among  the  French  population,  I  cannot  doubt  that  any  power 
which  they  might  possess  would  be  used  against  the  policy  and  Ihe  very  existence 
of  any  form  of  British  Government.  I  cannot  doubt  that  any  French  Assembly 
tha.  shall  again  meet  in  Lower  Canada,  will  use  whatever  power,  be  it  more  or 
less  limited  it  may  have,  to  obstruct  the  Government,  and  undo  whatever  has  been 
done  by  it.  Time,  and  the  honest  co  operation  of  the  variora  parties,  would  be 
required  to  aid  Ihe  action  of  a  federal  Constitution;  and  lime  is  not  allowed,  in 
the  present  state  of  Lower  Canada,  nor  co-operation  to  be  expected  from  a  legisla- 
ture of  which  the  mNJority  shall  represent  its  French  inhabitants.  I  believe  that 
tranquillity  can  only  be  restored,  by  subjeciirg  tiie  Province  to  the  vigorous  rule 
of  an  En^'lish  majority ;  and  that  the  only  efficacious  Government  would  be  that 
formed  by  a  legislative  union. 

If  Ihe  population  of  Upper  Canada  is  rightly  estimated  at  400,000,  the  English 
inhabitants  of  Lower  Canada  at  150,000  and  the  French  at  450,000,  the  union  of 
the  two  provinces  would  not  only  give  a  clear  English  majority,  but  one  which 
would  be  increased  every  year  by  the  influence  of  English  emigration  ;  and  I 
have  little  doubt  that  the  French,  when  once  placed,  by  the  legitimate  course  of  . 
«veuli  and  the  working  of  natural  causes,  in  a  minority,  would  abandon  their 
-vain  hopes  of  nationality.  I  do  not  mean  that  they  would  immed'ately  give  up 
4heir  present  animosities,  or  instantly  renounce  the  hope  of  attaining  their  end 
by  violent  means.  But  the  experience  of  the  two  Unions  in  the  British  Isles  may 
teach  us  how  eflectuully  the  strong  arm  of  a  popular  legislature  would  compel 
(he  obedience  of  the  refractory  population ;  and  the  hopelessness  of  success 
would  gradually  subdue  the  existing  animosities,  and  incline  Ihe  French  Canadi- 
an population  to  acquiesce  in  their  new  state  of  political  existence.  I  certainly 
•bould  not  like  to  subject  the  French  Canadians  to  the  rule  of  the  identical  Eng- 
lish minority  with  which  they  have  so  long  been  contonding;   but  from  a  majorU 
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ty  emanating  from  «o  much  more  extended  a  lource,  I  do  not  think,  they  would 
have  any  oppresgion  or  injustice  to  fear ;  and  in  this  case  the  far  greater  part  of 
the  majorify  never  having  been  brought  into  previous  collision,  would  re;|^ard 
them  with  no  nniniosity  thf.i  could  WHrp  their  natural  sense  of  equity.  The  en< 
dowments  of  the  Catholic  Church  in  Lower  Cniiaria,  and  the  existence  of  all  itR 
present  laws,  until  altered  by  the  united  Legislature,  might  be  secured  by  stipu- 
lations similar  to  those  adopted  in  the  union  between  England  and  Scotland.  I 
<do  nut  think  that  the  subsequent  history  of  British  Legislation  need  incline  us  to 
believe,  that  the  nation  which  has  a  majority  in  a  popular  legislature  is  likely  to 
use  its  power  to  tamper  very  hastily  with  the  laws  uf  the  people  to  which  it  is  uni- 
ted. 

The  union  of  the  two  provinces  would  secure  to  Upper  Canada  the  present 
great  objects  of  its  desire.  All  disputes  as  to  tlie  division  or  nmount  of  the  rev- 
enue would  cease.  The  surplus  revenue  of  Lower  Canada  would  supply  the  de- 
ficiency of  that  part  of  the  Upper  Province  :  and  the  Province  thus  placed  be- 
yond the  possibility  of  locally  jobbing  the  surplus  revenue,  which  it  cannot  re- 
duce, would,  I  think,  gain  as  much  by  the  arrangement  as  the  Province,  which 
would  thus  find  a  means  uf  paying  the  interest  of  its  debt.  Indeed,  it  would  be 
by  no  means  unjust  to  place  this  burden  on  Lower  Canada,  inasmuch  as  the 
great  public  works  for  which  the  debt  was  contracted  are  as  much  the  concern 
of  one  province  as  of  the  other,  ^or  is  it  to  be  supposed  that,  whatever  may 
have  been  the  mismanagement  in  which  a  great  part  of  the  debt  originated,  the 
canals  of  Upper  Canada  will  always  be  a  source  of  l^.ss  instead  of  profit.  The 
completion  of  the  projected  and  necessary  lint  of  public  works  would  be  promoted 
by  such  nn  union.  The  access  .o  the  s^a  would  be  secured  to  Upper  Canada. 
The  saving  of  public  money,  which  would  be  insured  by  the  Union  of  various  es- 
tablishments in  the  two  Provinces,  "vould  supply  the  means  of  conducting  the 
general  government  on  a  more  efficiei  icnie  than  it  has  yet  been  carried  on  ;  and 
the  responsibility  of  the  Executive  would  be  secured  bj'  the  inreased  weight 
which  the  representative  body  of  the  united  province  would  bring  to  bear  on  the 
Imperial  Government  and  Legislature. 

But  while  1  convince  myself  that  such  desirable  ends  would  be  secured  by  the 
Legislative  Union  of  the  two  Provinces,  I  am  inclined  to  go  further,  and  inquire 
whether  all  these  objects  would  not  more  surely  be  attained  by  extending  this 
legislative  union  over  all  the  British  provinces  ir.  North  America;  and  whether 
the  advantages  which  I  anticipate  for  two  of  tliem,  might  not,  and  should  not  in 
justice,  be  extended  over  all.  Such  nn  union  would  at  once  decisively  settle  the 
question  of  races  ;  it  would  enable  »11  the  Provinces  to  co-operate  for  all  common 
purposes;  and,  aiiovcall,  it  would  form  a  great  and  powerful  people,  possessing 
the  means  of  securing  good  and  responsible  government  for  itself,  and  which, 
under  the  protection  of  (he  British  empire,  might  in  some  measure  counterbal- 
ance the  preponderant  and  increasing  influence  of  the  United  Slates  on  the 
American  continent.  I  do  not  anticipate  that  a  colonial  legislature  thus  strong 
and  thus  self-governing  would  desire  to  abandon  the  connexion  with  Great  Bri- 
tain. On  the  contrary,  I  believe  that  the  practical  relief  fromu  ndue  interference 
which  would  be  the  result  of  such  a  change,  would  strengthen  the  present  bond 
of  feelings  and  interests;  and  that  the  connexion  would  only  beeome  more  dura- 
ble and  advantageous,  by  having  more  of  equality,  of  freedom,  and  of  local  in- 
dependence. But,  at  any  rate,  our  first  duty  is  to  secure  the  well-being  of  our 
colonial  countrymen  ;  and  if  in  the  hidden  decrees  of  that  wisdom  by  which  this 
world  is  ruled,  it  is  written,  that  these  countries  are  for  ever  to  remain  portions 
of  the  empire,  we  owe  it  to  our  honour  to  take  good  care  that  when  they  separate 
from  MS,  they  should  not  be  the  only  countries  on  the  American  continent  injwhich 
the  Anglo-Saxon  race  shall  be  found  unfit  to  govern  itself. 

I  am,  in  truth,  so  far  from  believing  that  the  increased  power  and  weight  that 
would  be  given  to  these  colonies  by  union  would  endanger  their  connexion  with 
the  empire,  that  f  look  to  it  as  the  only  means  of  fostering  such  a  national  feel- 
ing throughout  them  ar  would  elTectunlly  counterbalance  whatever  tendencies 
;TiHy  now  exist  towards  separation.     No  large  community  of  free  and  intelligeAt 
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«en  will  long  feel  contented  with  a  political  system  which  places  them,  because  it 
places  their  country,  in  a  position  of  inferiority  to  their  neighbours.  The  cnio-  ° 
nistof  Great  Britain  is  linked,  it  is  true,  to  a  mighty  empire,  and  the  glories  of 
its  hiiitory,  the  visible  signs  of  its  present  power,  and  the  civilization  of  its  people, 
are  calculated  to  raise  and  gratify  his  national  pride.  But  he  feels,  also,  that 
his  link  lo  that  empire  is  onn  of  rcmnte  dependence;  he  catches  but  passing 
and  ina-lequiite  glimpses  of  its  power  and  prosperity  ;  he  knows  that  in  itp  Go> 
vernment  he  and  his  own  countrymen  have  no  voice.  While  his  neighbbur  on 
(he  other  side  of  the  frontier  assumes  impor(ance,  from  the  notion  that  his  vote 
exercises  some  influence  on  the  councils,  and  that  he  himself  has  some  share 
in  the  onward  progre<s  of  a  mighty  nation,  the  colonist  feels  the  deadening  influ- 
ence of  the  narrow  and  subordifiute  community  to  wliicti  he  belongs.  In  his 
own,  and  in  the  surrounding  colonies,  he  flnds  petty  objects  occupying  petty, 
stationary,  and  divided  societies  ;  and  it  is  only  when  the  chances  of  an  uncer- 
tain and  tardy  communication  bring  intelligence  of  what  has  passed  a  month 
before  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic,  that  he  is  reminded  of  the  empire  with 
which  he  is  connected.  But  the  influence  of  the  United  States  surrounds  him  on 
every  side,  and  is  forever  present  It  extends  itself  as  population  augments  and 
intercourse  increases;  it  penetrates  every  portion  of  the  continent  into  which 
the  restless  spirit  of  American  speculation  impels  the  settler  or  the  trader ;  it  is 
felt  in  all  the  transactions  of  commerce,  from  the  important  operations  of  the 
monetary  system  down  to  the  minor  details  of  ordinary  traflic  ;  it  stamps  on  all 
the  habits  and  opinions  of  the  surrounding  countries  the  com^.ion  characteristics 
of  the  thoughts,  feelings  and  customs  of  the  Americaii  people.  Such  is  necessa- 
rily the  iiiduence  which  a  f^reat  nation  exercise?  r.r,  ihe  small  communities  which 
surround  it.  Its  thoughts  and  manners  subjugate  them,  even  when  nominally  in- 
dependent of  its  authority.  If  we  wish  to  prevent  the  extension  of  this  influence, 
it  can  only  be  done  by  raisin;!^  up  for  the  North  American  Colonist  some  national- 
ity of  his  own,  by  elevating  these  small  and  unimportant  communities  into  a  so- 
ciety having  some  objects  of  a  national  importance,  and  by  tlius  giving  their  in- 
habitants a  country,  which  they  will  be  unwilling  to  see  absorbed  even  into  one 
more  powerful. 

While  I  believe  that  the  establishment  of  a  comprehensive  system  of  Govern- 
ment, and  of  an  efiectual  union  between  the  diflerent  Provinces,  would  produce 
this  important  eflect  on  the  general  feelings  of  their  inhabitants,  I  am  inclined  lo 
attach  very  great  importance  to  the  influence  which  it  would  have  in  giving  great- 
er scope  and  satisfaction  to  the  legitimate  ambition  of  the  most  active  and  pro- 
minent persons  to  be  found  in  them.  As  long  as  personal  ambition  is  inherent  in 
human  nature,  and  as  long  as  the  morality  of  every  free  and  civilized  community 
encourages  its  aspirations,  it  is  one  grt-M  business  of  a  wise  government  to  pro- 
vide for  its  legitimate  development.  If,  as  it  is  commonly  asserted,  the  disorders 
of  these  colonies  have,  in  great  measure,  been  fomented  by  the  influence  of  de- 
signing and  ambitious  individuiils,  this  evil  will  best  be  remedied  by  allowing  such 
a  scope  for  the  desires  of  such  men  as  shall  direct  their  ambition  into  the  legiti- 
mate chance  of  furthering,  and  not  of  thwarting,  tlieir  Government.  By  creating 
high  prizes  in  a  general  and  responsible  Government,  we  shall  immediately  af- 
ford Ihe  means  of  pacifying  the  turbulent  ambitions,  and  of  employ  ing  in  worthy 
and  noble  occupations,  the  talents  which  now  are  only  exerted  to  foment  disorder. 
We  must  remove  from  tliest!  roionies  the  cause  to  which  the  sagacity  of  Adam 
Smith  traced  the  alienation  of  the  Provinces  which  now  form  the  United  State<; 
we  must  provide  some  scope  for  what  he  calls  '  the  importance  of  the  leading 
men  of  the  colony,'  beyond  what  he  forcibly  terms  the  present  '  petty  prizes  of 
the  paltry  raflle  of  colonial  faction.'  A  general  legislative  union  would  elevate 
and  gratify  the  hopes  of  able  and  aspiring  men.  They  would  no  longer  look 
with  envy  and  wonder  at  the  great  arena  of  the  bordering  federation,  but  see  the 
means  of  satisfying  every  legitimate  ambition  in  the  high  offices  of  Ihe  judicature 
and  executive  government  of  their  own  union 

Nor  would  an  union  of  the  various  provinces  be  less  advantageous  in  facilitat- 
ing a  co-operation  for  various  common  purposes,  of  which  the  want  is  now  very 
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•eriottily  feit.  There  it  hardly  a  department  of  the  busiiieii  of  novernmen  >  which 
does  not  require,  or  would^not  be  better  peiformed,  by  being  carried  on  under 
the  superintendence  of  a  general  government ;  and  when  we  consider  the  politi* 
cal  and  commercial  interests  that  are  common  to  tliese  provinces,  it  appears 
difficult  lo  accounr  for  their  having  ever  been  divided  into  separate  governments, 
since  they  have  all  been  portions  of  I  he  same  empire,  subject  to  the  same  Crown, 
governed  by  the  same  laws  and  constitutioniil  customs,  inhabiled,  with  one  excep- 
tion, by  the  sanre  race,  contiguous  and  immediately  adjacent  to  each  other,  and 
bounded  along  their  whole  frontier  by  the  territories  of  the  same  powerful  and  rival 
state.  It  would  appear  that  every  motive  that  has  induced  the  union  of.  various  pro- 
vinces into  a  single  state,  exists  for  the  consolidation  of  these  colonies  under  a  com- 
mon legislature  and  executive.  They  have  the  same  common  relation  to  the  mother 
country ;  the  same  relation  to  foreign  nations.  When  one  is  at  war,  the  others  are 
at  war;  and  the  hostilities  that  are  caused  by  an  attack  on  one,  must  seriously 
compromise  the  welfare  of  the  rest.  Thus  the  disputes  between  Great  Britain  and 
uhe  state  of  Maine  appears  immediately  to  involve  the  interests  of  none  of  these 
colonies,  except  New  Brunswick  or  Lower  Canada,  to  one  of  which  the  territory 
claimed  by  us  must  belong.  But  if  a  war  were  to  commence  on  this  ground,  it  is 
must  proba'ile  that  the  .American  government  would  st^lect  Upper  Canada  as  the 
most  vulnerable,  or,  at  any  rate,  as  the  easiest  point  of  attack .  A  dispute  respect- 
ing the  fisheries  of  Nova  Scotia,  would  involve  precisely  the  same  consequences. 
An  union  for  common  defence  against  foreign  enemies  is  the  natural  bond  of 
connexion  that  holds  together  the  great  communities  of  the  world ;  and  between 
no  parts  of  any  kingom  or  state  is  the  necessity  for  such  an  union  more  obvious, 
than  between  the  whole  of  these  colonies. 

Their  internal  r  lations  furnish  quite  as  strong  motives  for  union.  The  Post- 
office  is  at  the  present  moment  under  the  management  of  the  same  imperial  estab- 
lishment. If,  in  compliance  with  tiie  rea  on^ible  demands  of  the  colonies,  the  re- 
gulation of  a  matter  so  entirely  of  internal  concern,  and  the  revenue  derived  from 
it,  were  placed  under  the  control  of  the  provincial  legislatures,  it  would  still  be 
advisable  that  the  management  of  the  Post-office  throughout  the  whole  of  British 
North  America  should  be  conducted  by  one  general  establishment.  In  the  same 
way,  so  great  is  the  influence  on  the  other  provinces  of  the  arrangement.s<Adopted 
with  respect  to  the  disposal  of  public  lands  and  colonization  in  any  one,  that  it 
is  absolutely  essential  that  this  department  of  government  should  be  conducted  on 
one  system,  and  by  one  authority.  The  necessity  of  common  fiscal  regulations  it 
itrongly  felt  by  all  the  colonics ;  and  a  common  custom-house  establishment  would 
relieve  them  from  the  hindrances  to  their  trade  caused  by  the  duties  now  levied 
on  all  commercial  intercourse  between  them.  The  monetary  and  lianking  system 
of  all  is  subject  to  the  same  influences,  and  ought  to  be  regulated  by  the  same  lawi. 
The  establishnnent  of  a  common  colonial  currency  is  ver^-  generally  desired. 
Indeed,  I  know  of  no  department  of  Government  that  would  not  greatly  gain, 
both  in  economy  and  efficiency,  by  being  placed  under  a  common  management. 
I  should  not  propose,  at  first,  to  alter  the  existing  public  establishments  of  the 
different  Provinces,  because  the  necessary  changes  had  better  be  left  to  be  made 
by  the  united  Government;  and  the  judicial  establishments  should  certainly  not 
be  disturbed  until  the  future  legislature  shall  provide  for  their  re-construction  on 
an  uniform  and  permanent  footing.  But  even  in  the  administration  of  justice,  an 
union  would  immediately  supply  a  remedy  for  one  of  the  most  serious  wants  un- 
der which  all  the  provinces  labour,  by  facilitating  tiie  formation  of  a  general  ap- 
pellate tribunal  for  all  the  North  American  Colonies. 

But  the  interests  which  are  already  in  common  lieiwcen  all  these  Provinces  are 
■mall  in  comparison  with  those  wiiich  the  consequences  of  such  an  union  might, 
Knd  I  think  I  may  say  assuredly  would,  call  into  existence  ;  and  the  great  discov- 
eries of  modern  art,  which  have  throughout  the  world,  and  nowhere  more  than  in 
America,  entirely  altered  the  character  and  the  channels  of  communication  be- 
tween distant  countries,  will  bring  all  the  North  American  Colonies  into  constant 
and  speedy  intercourse  with  each  other.  The  success  of  the  great  experiment  of 
■(•am  navigation  across  the  Atlantic,  opens  a  prospect  of  a  speedy  communica- 
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\\or.  with  Europe,  which  will  materially  affect  the  future  slate  of  all  these  Fr> 
winces.    In  a  despatch  which  arrived  in  Canada  after  my  departure',  the  Secreta- 
ry  of  State  informed  me  of  the  determination  of  Your  Majesty's  Government  tu 
establish  a  steam  communication   between  Great  Britain  and  Halifax,  and  in* 
atrucied  me  to  turn  my  attention  to  the  formation  of  a  road  between  I  hat  port  and 
Quebec.     It  would,  indeed,  have  given  me  sincere  satisfaction,  had  I  remained  in 
the  Province,  to  promote,  by  any  means  in  my  power,  so  highly  desirable  an  ob- 
ject ;  and  the  removal  of  the  usual  restrictions  on  my  authority  as  Governor-Ge- 
neral having  given  me  the  means  uf  effectually  acting  in  concert  with  the  various 
provincial  Governments,  I  might  have  been  able  to  make  some  progress  in  the 
work.     But  I  cannot  point  out  more  strikingly  the  evils  of  the  present  want  of  a 
general  government  for  these  Provinces,  than  by  adverting  to  the  difficulty  which 
would  practically  occur,  urder  the  previous  and  present  arrangements  of  both 
executive  and  legislative   authorities  in  the  various  provinces,  in  attempting  to 
carry  such  a  plan  into  effect.     For  the  various  colonies  have  no  more  means  of 
concerting  such  commrn  works  with  each  other,  than  with  the  neighbouring  states 
of  the  Union.     They  stand  to  one  another  in  the  position  of  foreign  states,  and 
of  foreign  states  without  diplomatic  relations.     The  governors  may   correspond 
with  each  other:  the  legislatures  may  enact  laws,  carrying  the  common  purposes 
into  effect  in  their  respective  jurisdictions  ;  but  there  is  no  means  by  which  the 
various  details  may  speedily  and  satisfactorily  be  settled  with  the  concurrence  of 
the  different  partitas.     And,  in  this  instance,  it  must  be  recollected  that  the  com- 
munication and  the  final  settlement  would  have  to  be  made    between,  not  two, 
but  severiil  of  the  Provinces.     The  road  would  run  through  three  of  them;  and 
Upper  Canada,  into  which  it  would  not  enter,  would  in  fact,  be  more  interested 
in  the  completion  of  such  a  work  than  any  even  of  the  Provinces  tlirough  which 
it  would  pass.    The  colonies  indeed,  have  no  common  centre  in  which  the  ar- 
rangement could  be  made,  except  in  the  Colonial-office  at  home;  and  the  details 
of  such  a  plan  would  have  to  be  discussed,  just  where  the  interests  of  all  parties 
would  have  the  least  means  of  being  faiily  and  fully  represented,  and  where  the 
minute  local  knowledge  necessary  for  such  a  matter  would  be  least  likely  to  be 
found. 

The  completion  of  any  satisfactory  communication  between  Halifax  and  Que- 
bec would,  in  fact,  produce  relations  between  these  Provinces  that  would  render 
a  general  union  absolutely  necessary.  Several  surveys  have  proved  that  a  rail- 
road would  be  perfectly  practicable  the  whole  way.  Indeed,  in  North  America 
the  expense  and  difficulty  of  making  a  railroad  bears  by  no  means  Ihe  excessive 
proportion  to  those  of  a  common  road  that  it  does  in  Europe.  It  appears  to  be 
a  general  opinion  in  the  United  States,  that  the  severe  snows  and  frosts  of  that 
continent  very  slightly  impede,  and  do  not  prevent,  the  travelling  on  railroads; 
and,  if  I  am  rightly  informed,  the  Utica  railroad,  in  the  northern  part  of  the  slate 
of  New  York,  is  used  throughout  the  winter.  If  this  opinion  he  correct,  the  for- 
mation of  a  railroad  from  Halifax  to  Quebec  would  entirely  alter  some  of  the 
distinguishing  characteristics  of  the  Canadas.  Instt.id  of  being  shut  out  from 
all  direct  intercourse  with  England  during  half  the  year,  they  would  possess  a 
far  more  certain  and  speedy  communication  throughout  the  winter  than  they 
now  possess  in  summer.  The  passage  from  Ireland  to  Quebec  would  be  a  matter 
of  10  or  12  days,  and  Halifax  would  be  the  great  port  by  whici.  a  large  portion 
of  the  trade,  and  all  the  conveyance  of  passengers  to  the  whole  of  British  North 
America,  would  be  carried  on  But,  even  supposing  these  brilliant  prospects  to 
be  such  as  we  could  not  reckon  on  seeing  realized,  I  may  assume  that  it  is  not 
intended  to  make  this  road  without  a  well-founded  belief  that  it  will  become  an 
important  channel  of  communication  between  the  Upper  and  Lower  Provinces. 
In  either  case,  would  not  Ihe  maintenance  of  such  a  road,  and  the  mode  in  which 
the  government  is  administered  in  Ihe  different  Provinces,  be  matters  of  common 
interest  to  all  ?  If  the  great  natural  channel  of  the  St.  Lawrence  gives  all  the 
people  who  dwell  in  any  part  of  its  basin  such  an  interest  in  the  government  of 
the  whole  as  renders  it  wise  to  incorporate  the  two  Canadas,  the  artificial  work 
which  would,  in  fact,  supersede  the  lower  part  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  as  the  outlet 
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of  a  gteai  (tnrt  of  the  Canadian  trade,  and  would  make  Halirax,  in  a  gr«nt  ifi«tf. 
sure  an  nulport,  to  Quebec,  would  surely  in  the  same  way  render  it  advisable  that 
the  incorporation  should  be  extended  to  provinces  through  which  such  a  road 
would  pass. 

With  respect  to  the  two  smaller  colonies  of  Prince  Edward's  Island  and  New- 
foundland, I  am  of  opinion,  that  not  only  would  most  of  the  reasons  which  I  have 
given  for  an  ttnion  of  the  others  apply  to  ihem,  but  khat  their  smatliiesin  makes  it 
absolutely  necessary,  as  the  only  means  of  securing  any  proper  attention  to  their 
interests,  and  investing  tliem  with  that  consideration,  the  deficiency  of  which  they 
have  so  much  reason  to  lament,  in  all  the  disputes  which  yearly  occur  between 
them  and  the  citizens  of  the  United  Stales,  with  regard  to  the  encroachments  made 
by  the  latter  on  their  coasts  and  fisheries. 

The  views  on  which  1  found  my  support  of  a  comprehensive  Union  have  long 
been  entertained  by  many  persons  in  these  colonies  whose  opinion  is  entitled  tu  the 
highest  conitideration.  I  cannot,  however,  refrain  from  mentioning  the  sanction 
of  such  views  by  one  whose  authority  your  Majesty  will,  I  may  venture  to  say, 
receive  with  the  Utmost  respect.  IMr.  Sewell,  the  late  Chief  Justice  of  Quebec, 
laid  before  me  an  autograph  letter  addressed  to  himself  by  your  Mtijesly's  illus- 
trious and  lamented  father,  in  which  his  Royal  Highness  was  pleased  to  express  hit 
approbation  of  a  similar  plan  then  proposed  by  that  gentleman.  No  one  belter 
understoood  the  interests  and  character  of  these  colonies  than  his  Royal  Highness  i 
and  it  is  with  peculiar  satisfaction,  therefore,  that  I  submit  to  your  Majesty's  peru- 
sal the  important  document  which  contains  his  Royal  Highnets's  opinion  in  favour 
ofsuch  a  scheme  :— 

•'  Kensington  Palace,  Nov.  30,  1814. 

"  My  dear  Sewel!,— I  have  this  day  had  the  pleasure  of  receiving  your  note  of 
yesterday,  with  its  interesting  enclosure ;  nothing  can  be  better  arranged  than  ihe 
whole  thing  is,  or  more  perfectly  I  cannot  wish ;  and  when  1  see  an  opening,  it 
is  fully  my  intention  to  hint  the  matter  to  Lord  Batliurst,  an<l  put  Ihe  paper  into 
his  hands,  without,  however,  lelUng  him  from  whom  i  have  it,  though  I  shall  urge 
him  to  have  some  conversation  with  you  relative  to  it.  Permit  me,  however,  just 
to  ask  you  whether  it  was  not  an  oversight  in  you  to  state  that  there  are  five 
Houses  of  Assembly  in  the  British  Colonies  in  North  America?  for  if  I  am  not 
under  an  error,  there  are  six,  viz.  Upper  and  Lower  Canada,  Nova  Scotia,  and 
New  Brunswick,  the  islands  of  Prince  Edward  and  Cape  Breton.  Allow  me  also  to 
begofycu  to  put  down  the  proportions  in  which  you  think  the  30  members  of  the 
representative  assembly  ought  to  be  furnished  by  each  province;  and  finally  to 
suggest  whether  you  would  not  think  two  Lieutenant-Governors,  with  two  Execu- 
tive Councils,  sufficient  for  the  executive  government  of  the  whole — viz  one  for 
the  two  Ganadas,  and  one  for  Nova  Scotia  and  New  Brunswick,  comprehending 
the  small  dependencies  of  Cape  Breton  and  Prince  Edward's  Island;  the  former 
to  reside  at  Montreal,  and  the  latter  at  whichever  of  the  two  situations  may  be 
considered  most  central  for  the  two  Provinces,  whether  Anapolis,  Royxl  or  Wiitd- 
sor.  But,  at  all  events,  should  you  even  consider  four  Executive  (iovernmeuts 
•nd  four  Executive  Councils  requisite,  I  presume  there  cannot  be  a  question  of 
the  expediency  of  comprehending  the  two  small  islands  in  the  Gulf  of  St.  Law- 
rence with  Nova  Scotia. 

"  Believe  me  ever  to  remain,  with  the  most  friendly  regard, 
"  My  dear  Sewell,  yours  faithfully, 

"EDWARD." 

I  know  of  but  one  difficulty  in  the  way  of  .such  an  unioti,  and  t!iat  arises 
from  the  disinclination  which  some  of  the  Lower  Provinces  might  feel  to 
the  transference  of  powers  from  their  present  Legislatures  to  that  of  the 
Union.  The  objection  to  this  would  arise  principally,  I  initigine,  from 
their  not  liking  to  give  up  the  immediate  control  which  they  now  have 
over  the  funds  by  which  their  local  expenditure  is  defrayed.  I  have  given  - 
such  a  view  of  the  evils  of  this  system  that  I  cannot  be  expected  toitdmit 
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that  an  interfereKicc  with  it  would  be  an  objvciion  tu  my  plan.  I  think, 
however,  that  iho  Provinces  would  have  h  right  tu  complain,  ifthe^e  pow- 
ers of  local  management,  and  of  distributing  funds  for  local  purpose.4 
were  taken  from  the  Provincial  Assemblies  only  to  be  placed  in  the 
yet  more  objectionable  hands  of  a  general  legislature.  Every  precau- 
tion should,  in  my  opinion,  be  taken  to  prevent  such  a  power,  by 
any  possibility,  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
union.  In  order  to  ])revent  tiiat,  I  would  prefer  that  the  Provincial  As- 
.semblies  should  be  retained  with  merely  municipal  powers.  But  it  would 
be  far  betlet,  in  point  botii  of  efficiency  and  of  economy,  that  this  power 
should  be  intrusted  to  the  municipal  bodies  of  much  smaller  districts ;  and 
the  formation  of  such  bodies  would,  in  my  opinion,  be  an  essential  part 
of  any  durable  and  complete  union. 

With  such  views,  I  should,  without  hesitation,  recommend  the  imme- 
diate adoption  of  a  general  legislative  union  of  all  the  British  Provinces 
in  North  America,  if  the  regular  course  of  government  were  suspended 
or  perilled  in  the  Lower  Provinces,  and  the  necessity  of  the  immediate 
adoption  of  a  plan  for  tlieir  government,  without  refer«>iice  to  them,  a 
matter  of  urgency,  or  if  it  were  possible  to  delay  the  adoption  of  a  mea- 
sure with  respect  to  the  Canadas  until  the  project  of  an  union  could  have 
been  referred  to  the  Legislatures  of  the  Lower  Provinces.  But  the  state 
of  the  Lower  Province,  though  it  justifies  the  proposal  of  an  union,  would 
not,  I  think,  render  it  gracious,  or  even  just,  on  the  part  of  Parliament  tu 
carry  it  into  elfect  without  referring  it  fur  the  ample  deliberation  and  con- 
sent of  the  people  of  those  colonies.  Moreover,  the  state  of  the  two  Ca- 
nadas is  such  that  neither  the  feelings  of  the  parties  cunccrned,  nor  the 
interests  of  the  Crown  or  the  colonies  themselves,  will  admit  of  a  single 
session,  nor  even  of  a  large  portion  of  a  session  of  Parliament  being  al- 
lowed to  pass,  without  a  definite  decision  by  the  Lnperial  Legislature  as 
to  the  basis  on  which  it  purposes  to  found  the  future  government  of  those 
colonies. 

In  existing  circumstances,  the  conclusions  to  which  the  foregoing  con- 
siderations lead  me  is,  that  no  time  should  be  lost  in  proposing  to  Parlia- 
ment a  bill  for  repealing  the  31st  of  George  ill.,  restoring  the  union  of 
the  Canadas  under  one  Legislature,  and  reconstituting  them  as  one  Pro- 
vince. 

The  bill  should  contain  provisions  by  whicli  any  or  all  of  the  other 
North  American  colonies  may,  on  the  application  of  the  Legislature,  be, 
with  the  consent  of  the  two  Canadas,  or  tlieir  united  Legislature,  admitted 
into  the  union  on  such  terms  as  may  be  agreed  on  between  them. 

As  the  mere  amalgamation  of  the  Houses  of  Assembly  of  the  twoJPro- 
vinces  would  not  be  advisable,  or  give  at  all  a  due  share  of  representation 
to  each,  a  Parliamentary  commission  should  be  appointed,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  forming  the  electoral  divisions,  and  determining  the  number  of 
members  to  be  returned  on  the  principle  of  giving  representation,  as  near 
as  may  be,  in  proportion  to  population.  I  am  averse  to  every  plan  that 
has  been  proposed  fur  giving  an  equal  number  of  members  to  the  twu 
Provinces,  in  order  to  attain  the  temporary  end  of  outnumbering  the 
French,  because  I  think  the  same  object  will  be  obtained  without  any 
violation  of  the  principles  of  representation,  and  without  any  such  appear- 
ance of  injustice  in  the  scheme  as  wuuld  set  public  opinion,  both  ii*  Eng- 
land and  America,  strongly  agahibt  i: ;  and  because,  when  emigration 
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shall  !iave  iiiciensed  the  Englibli  populuiion  in  tlie  Upper  Pruvince,  the 
adoption  of  such  a  principle  would  operate  to  defeat  the  very  purpose  it 
is  intended  to  serve.  It  appears  to  me  that  any  such  electoral  arrange- 
ment, founded  on  the  present  Provincial  divisions,  would  tend  to  defeat 
the  purposes  of  union,  and  perpetuate  the  idea  of  disuDiuii. 

At  the  same  time,  in  order  to  prevent  the  corifusinn  and  danger  likely 
to  ensue  from  attempting  to  have  popular  elections  in  Districts  recently 
the  seats  of  open  rebellion,  it  will  be  advisable  to  give  the  Governor  a 
temporary  power  of  suspending  by  Proclamation,  stating  specifically  the 
grounds  of  his  determination,  the  writs  of  Electoral  Districts,  in  which 
he  may  be  of  opinion  that  elections  could  not  safely  tnke  place. 

The  same  commission  should  form  a  phni  of  local  Government,  by 
elective  bodies,  subordinate  to  the  general  Legislature,  and  exercising  a 
complete  control  over  such  loc^l  a^-iirs  as  do  not  come  within  the  pro- 
vince, of  general  legislation.  The  plan  so  framed  should  be  made  an  Act 
of  the  Imperial  Parliament,  so  as  to  prevent  the  general  Legislature  from 
encroaching  on  the  powers  of  tlie  local  bodies. 

A  general  Executive,  on  an  improved  principle,  should  be  established, 
together  with  a  supreme  Court  of  Appeal,  for  all  the  North  American 
Colonies.  The  other  establishments  and  laws  of  the  two  Colonies  should 
bo  left  unaltered,  until  the  Legislature  of  the  Union  should  think  fit  to 
change  them  ;  and  the  security  of  the  existing  endowments  of  the  Catholic 
Church  in  Lower  Canada  should  be  guaranteed  by  the  Act. 

The  constitution  of  a  second  legislative  body  for  the  united  Legislature, 
involves  questions  of  very  great  difficulty.     The  present  constitution  of 
the  Legislative  Councils  of  these  Provinces,  has  always  appeared  to  me 
inconsistent  with  sound  principles,  and  little  calculated  to  answer  the 
'  purpose  of  placing  the  effective  check,  which  1  consider  nt^cessary,  on 
the  popular  branch  of  the  Legislature.    The  analogy  which  some  per- 
sons have  attempted  to  draw  between  the  House  of  Lords  and  the  Legis- 
lative Councils,  seems  to  me  erroneous.    The  constitution  of  the  House 
of  Lords  is  consonant  with  the  frame  of  English  society  ;  and  as  the  crea- 
•  tion  of  a  precisely  similar  body  in  such  a  state  of  society  as  that  of  these 
Colonics  is  impossible,  it  has  always  appeared  to  me  most  unwise  to 
attempt  to  supply  its  place  by  one  w  hich  has  no  point  of  resemblance  to 
it,  except  that  of  being  a  non-elective  check  on  the  elective  branch  of  the 
Legislature.     The  attempt  to  invest  a  few  |)ersons,  distinguished  from 
their  fellow-colonists  neither  by  birth  nor  hereditary  property,  and  often 
only  transiently  connected  with  the  country,  wi;h  such  a  power,  seems 
only  calculated  to  ensure  jealousy  and  bad  feeling  in  the  lirst  instance, 
«nd  collision  at  last.     1  believe  tliut  when  the  neccs!>iiy  of  relying,  in 
Lower  Canada,  on  the  English  character  of  the  Legislative  Council,  as 
a  check  on  the  national  prejudices  of  a  French  Assembly,   shall  be  re- 
moved by  the  union,   few  persons  in  the  Colonies  will  be  found  disposed 
in  favour  of  its  present  constitution.     Indeed,  the  very  fact  of  union  will 
complicate  the  difficulties  which  have  hitherto  existed  :  because  a  satis- 
factory choice  of  Councillors  would  have  to  be  made  with  reference  to 
the  varied  interests  of  a  nmch  more  numerous  and  extended  (ommunity. 
It  will  be  necessary,  therefore,  for  the  completion  of  any  stable  scheme 
of  Government,  that  Parliament  should  revise  the  constitution  of  the  Le- 
.  gislative  Council,  and  by  adopting  every  ))ractical  means  to  give  that 
institution  such  a  character  as  would  enable  it,  by  its  tranquil  and  safe, 
but  effective  working,  to  act  as  an  useful  check  on  the  popular  branch  of 
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the  Legislature,  preveiit  a  tepeiition  of  those  colllMons  which  have  already 
caused  such  dangerous  irritation. 

The  plan  which  I  have  framed  for  the  management  of  the  public  lands 
being  intended  to  promote  the  common  advnnince  of  the  Colonies,  and 
of  the  Mother  Country,  I  thrrefore  propose  thiit  the  entire  administration 
of  it  should  be  confided  to  an  Imperinl  nulhnrily.  The  conclusive  rea- 
sons which  have  induced  me  to  recommend  this  course,  will  be  found 
at  length  in  the  separate  report  on  iho  subject  of  public  lands  and 
emigriition. 

All  the  revenues  of  the  Crown,  except  those  derived  from  this  source, 
should  at  once  be  giv^n  up  to  the  United  Legislature,  on  the  concession 
of  an  adequate  Civil  List. 

The  respon.sibility  to  the  United  Lef^islature  of  all  Officers  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, except  the  Governor  nrtd  his  Secretary,  should  be  secured  by 
every  means  known  to  the  Ihitish  Constitution.  The  Governor,  as  the 
representative  of  the  Crown,  sliould  bo  instructed  that  he  must  carry  on 
his  Government  I)y  Heads  of  Dopartmonts,  in  whom  the  United  Legisla- 
ture shall  repose  confulcncc;  and  tlvit  he  must  look  for  no  support  from 
home  in  any  contest  witli  tho  Legislature,  except  on  points  involving 
strictly  Imperial  interests. 

The  independence  of  the  Judges  should  he  secured,  by  giving  them  the 
same  tenure  of  oface,  and  security  of  income,  as  exist  in  England. 

No  money  votes  should  he  allowed  to  originate,  without  the  previous 
consent  of  the  Crown. 

In  the  same  Act  should  be  contained  a  repeal  of  past  provisions,  with 
respect  to  the  Clergy  Reserves,  and  thf>  application  of  the  funds  arising 
frem  them. 

In  order  to  promoto  emigration  on  the  greatest  possible  scale,  and  with 
the  most  beneficial  results  to  all  concerned,  I  have  elsewhere  recommen- 
ded a  system  of  measures  which  has  been  expressly  framed  with  that  view, 
after  full  inquiry  and  careful  deliberation.  Those  measures  would  not 
subject  either  the  Colonies  or  the  Mother  Country  to  any  expense  what- 
ever. In  conjunction  with  the  measures  suggested  for  disposing  of  public 
lands,  and  remedying  the  evils  occasioned  by  past  mis-management  in 
that  department,  they  form  a  plan  of  Colonization  to  which  I  attach  the 
highest  importance.  The  objects,  at  least  with  which  the  plan  has  been 
formed,  are  to  provide  large  funds  for  emigration,  and  for  creating  and 
improving  means  of  communication  throughout  the  Provinces;  to  guard 
emigrants  of  the  labouring  class  against  the  present  risks  of  the  passage; 
to  secure  for  all  of  them  a  comfortable  resting-place,  and  employment,  at 
good  wages,  iuunediately  on  their  arrival ;  to  encourage  the  investment 
of  surplus  British  capital  in  these  Colonies,  by  rendering  it  as  secure  and 
as  profitable  as  in  the  United  States ;  to  promote  the  settlement  of  wild 
lands,  and  the  general  improvement  of  the  Colonies;  to  add  to  the  va>ue 
of  every  man's  property  in  land ;  to  extend  the  demand  for  British-manu- 
factured goods,  and  the  means  of  paying  for  them,  in  proportion  to  the 
amount  of  emigration,  and  the  general  increase  of  the  Colonial  people; 
and  to  augment  the  Colonial  revenues  in  the  same  degree. 

When  the  details  of  tho  measure,  with  the  particular  reasons  for  each 
of  them  are  examined,  tho  means  proposed  will,  I  trust,  be  found  as  sim- 
ple as  the  ends  are  great ;  nor  have  they  been  suggested  by  any  fanciful 
or  merely  speculative  view  of  the  subject.  They  are  founded  on  the  facts 
given  in  evidence  by  practical  men;  on  authentic  information,  as  to  the 
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wants  and  cap3biHti«>!t  of  llic  Colonies;  on  an  ex.iminalion  of  ilic  ciiTiiin* 
siartces  which  occasion  so  high  n  degree  of  prosperity  in  tlie  neighhonring 
States;  on  the  efTicient  working  and  remarkable  resnits  of  improved 
methods  of  Colonization  tii  other  parts  of  the  British  Empire ;  in  some 
measure  on  the  deliberate  proposals  of  a  Committee  of  the  Ilouse  of  Com- 
mons ;  and  lastly,  on  the  favourable  opinion  of  every  intelligent  person  in 
the  Colonies,  whom  I  consulted  with  respect  to  them.  They  involve,  no 
doubt,  a  considerable  change  of  system,  or  rather  the  adoption  of  a  system 
where  there  has  been  none  ;  but  this,  considering  the  number  and  mag- 
nitude of  past  errors,  and  the  present  wretched  economical  state  of  the 
Colonies,  seems  rather  a  recommendation  than  an  objection.  I  do  not 
flatter  myself  that  so  much  good  can  be  accomplished  without  an  cfl'ort ; 
but  in  this,  as  in  other  suggestions,  I  have  presumed  that  the  Imperial 
Government,  and  Legislature,  will  appreciate  the  actual  crisis  in  the  affairs 
of  these  Colonies,  and  will  not  shrink  from  any  exertion  that  may  be 
r.ecessary  to  preserve  them  to  the  Empire. 

By  the  adoption  of  the  various  measures  here  recommended.  I  venture 
to  hope  that  the  disorders  of  these  Colonies  may  be  arrested,  and  their 
future  well-being  and  connection  with  the  British  Empire  secured.  Of 
the  certain  result  of  my  suggestions,  I  cannot,  of  course,  speak  with  en- 
tire confidence,  because  it  seems  almost  too  much  to  hope  tliat  evils  of  so 
long  growth,  anjj^such  extent,  can  be  removed  by  the  tardy  application  of 
even  the  boldest  remedy  ;  and  because  I  know  that  as  much  depends  upon 
the  consistent  vigour  and  prudence  of  those  who  may  have  to  carry  it  into 
effect,  as  on  the  soundness  of  the  policy  suggested.  The  deep-rooted 
evils  of  Lower  Canada  will  require  great  firmness  to  remove  them.  The 
disorders  of  Upper  Canada,  which  appear  to  me  to  originate  entirely  in 
mere  defects  of  its  constitutional  system,  may,  I  believe,  be  removed  by 
adopting  a  more  sound  and  consistent  mode  of  administering  the  Govern- 
ment. We  may  derive  some  confidence  from  the  recollection,  that  very 
simple  remedies  yet  remain  to  be  resorted  to  for  the  first  time.  And  we 
need  not  despair  of  governing  a  people,  who  really  have  hitherto  very 
imperfectly  known  what  it  is  to  have  a  Goverimient. 

I  have  made  no  mention  of  emigration,  on  an  extended  scale,  as  a  cure 
for  political  disorders:  because  it  is  my  opinion,  that  until  tranquillity  is 
restored,  and  prospect  of  a  free  and  stable  Government  is  held  out,  no 
emigrants  should  be  induced  to  go  to,  and  that  few  would  at  any  rate  re- 
main in,  Canada.  But  if  by  the  meai;s  which  I  have  suggested,  or  by 
.any  other,  peace  can  be  restored — confidence  created — and  popular  and 
vigorous  Government  established — I  rely  on  the  adoption  of  a  judicious 
system  of  Colonization  as  an  effectual  barrier  against  the  recurrence  of 
many  of  the  existing  evils.  If  I  should  have  miscalculated  the  propor- 
tions in  which  the  friends  and  the  eneinies  of  British  connection  may 
meet  in  the  United  Legislature,  one  year's  emigration  would  redress  the 
balance.  It  is  by  a  sound  system  of  Colonization,  that  we  can  render 
these  extensive  regions  availa.  ;  r  the  benefit  of  the  British  people.— 
The  mis-management  by  which  tiie  resources  of  our  Colonies  have  hith- 
erto been  wasted,  has,  I  know,  produced  in  the  public  mind  too  much  of 
a  disposition  to  regard  them  as  mere  sources  of  corruption  and  loss— and 
to  entertain,  with  too  much  complni  icy,  tlie  idea  of  abandoning  them  as 
useless.  I  cannot  participate  in  the  notion,  that  it  is  the  part  either  of 
prudence  or  of  honour  to  abandon  our  countrymen,  when  our  government 
of  them  has  plunged  tbera  into  disorder,  or  our  territory,  when  we  disco- 
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ver  that  we  have  not  turned  it  to  proper  account.  The  experiment  nf 
keeping  Colonies,  and  gnvernins;  them  well,  ought  nt  least  to  haven 
trial,  ere  we  abandon  for  ever  tlin  vast  dominion  which  might  supply  the 
wants  of  our  surplus  popjintion,  and  raise  up  millions  of  fresh  consumers 
of  our  manufactures,  and  producers  of  a  supply  for  our  wants.  The 
warmest  admirers,  and  the  strongest  opponents  of  Republican  institutions, 
admit  or  assert  that  the  aniaT'.iqg  prosperity  of  the  United  States,  i«  less 
owing  to  their  form  of  Government  than  to  the  unlimiied  supply  of  fertile 
Iitnd,  which  maintains  succeeding  generations  in  an  undiminishing  afflu- 
ence of  fertile  soil.  A  region  as  larjie  and  as  fertile  is  open  to.  Your 
Majesty's  Subjects,  in  Your  Majesty's  American  Doirinions.  The  recent 
improvements  of  the  means  of  communication  will,  in  a  short  time,  brrng 
the  unoccupied  lands  of  Canada  and  New  Brunswick  wiiliin  as  easy  a 
reach  of  the  British  Isles,  as  the  Territories  of  Iowa  and  Wisconsin  are 
of  that  incessant  emigration  that  annually  quits  New  England  for  the 
Far  West. 

I  see  no  reason,  therefore,  for  doubting  tlint,  by  good  government,  and 
the  adoption  of  a  sound  system  of  colon!'/  ii,  the  British  possessions  in 
North  America  may  thus  be  made  the  in  ■.  of  conferring  on  the  suffering 
classes  of  the  mother  country,  many  oi  the  blessings  which  have  hitherto 
been  supposed  to  be  peculiar  to  the  social  state  of  the  new  world. 

In  conclusion,  I  must  earnestly  impress  on  your  Majesty's  advisers,  and 
on  the  Imperial  Parliament,  the  paramount  necessity  of  a  prompt  and 
decisive  settlement  of  tlifs  important  question,  not  only  on  accoimt  of  the 
extent  and  variety  of  interests,  involving  the  welfare  and  security  of  the 
British  empire,  whicii  are  perilled  by  every  hour's  delay,  but  on  account 
of  the  state  of  feeling  wiiich  exists  in  the  public  mind  throughout  all  your 
Majesty's  North  American  possessions,  and  more  especially  the  two  Ca- 
nadas. 

In  various  despatches  addressed  to  your  Majesty's  Secretary  of  State,  I 
have  given  a  full  description  of  that  state  of  feeline,  as  I  found  it  evinced 
by  all  classes  and  all  parties,  in  consequence  of  the  events  which  r,_curred 
in  the  last  session  of  the  British  Parliament.  I  do  not  allude  now  to  the 
French  Canadians,  but  to  the  English  population  of  both  provinces. — 
Ample  evidence  of  their  feelings  will  be  found  in  the  addresses  which 
were  presented  tome  from  all  parts  of  the  North  American  colonies,  and 
which  I  have  inserted  in  an  appendix  to  this  report.  But,  strong  as  were 
the  expressions  of  regret  and  disappointment  at  the  sudden  annihilation 
of  those  hopes  which  the  English  had  entertained,  of  seeing  a  speedy  and 
satisfactory  termination  of  that  state  of  confusion  and  anarchy  under 
Avhich  they  had  so  long  laboured,  they  sunk  into  insignificance  when  com- 
pared with  the  danger  arising  from  those  threats  of  separation  and  inde- 
pendence, the  open  and  general  utterance  of  which  was  reported  to'me 
from  all  quarters.  I  fortuantely  succeeded  in  calming  this  irritation  for 
the  time,  by  directing  the  public  mind  to  the  prospect  of  those  remedies 
which  the  wisdom  and  beneficence  of  your  Majesty  must  naturally  incline 
your  Majesty  to  sanction,  whenever  they  are  brought  under  your  Majesty's 
consideration.  But  the  good  effects  thus  produced  by  the  responsibility 
which  I  took  upon  myself  will  be  destroyed  ;  all  these  feelings  will  recur 
with  redoubled  violence  ;  and  the  danger  w'll  become  immeasurably  great- 
er, if  such  hopes  are  once  more  frustrated,  and  the  Imperial  Legislature 
fails  to  apply  an  immodiate  and  final  remedy  to  all  those  evils  of  which 
your  Majesty's  subjects  in  America  so  loudly  complain,  and  of  which  \ 
have  supplied  such  ample  evidence. 
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For  tli^se  rcnions  I  prny  yonr  MajentyN  e.irne:«t  attention  to  this  report. 
It  \%  the  ln<tt  act  nriVmg  out  of  the  loynl  and  cnncientifliis  discharge  nrtno 
liigh  duties  imposed  upon  mo  hy  the  commission  with  which  your  Majesty 
wa«  graciously  pleasecl  to  intrust  me.  I  humhiy  hope  that  your  Majesty 
will  receive  it  favourably,  and  believe  that  it  has  been  dictated  by  the  most 
devoted  feeling  of  loyalty  and  attachment  to  your  Majesty's  person  and 
throne,  by  the  strongest  sense  of  public  duty.- and  hy  the  earnest  desire  to 
perpetuate  and  strengthen  the  connexion  between  this  empire  and  thn 
North  American  colonies,  which  would  then  form  one  of  the  brightest 
•ornaments  in  your  Majesty's  Imperial  Crown. 


All  which  is  humbly  submitted  to  your  Majesty. 


iLoN«07r,  January  31,  1830. 


DURHAM. 
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KiHialioii  43  ;  Tlioruugli  (liturgiiiiizuiioii  of  liikiitulluiiii  4-4;  Wmit  uf  viyoruu* 
iulniiiiislraliuii  in  Koyiil  l'reioga(ivi!44  ;  Evil*  uf  c(iiiimittiii(,'  ilulaiU  of  Qovrrii* 
iiieiit  loCuluiiial  Dupartinent  45;  Kcpoiluf  tlounti  ui'  A»»cnMy,  Upper  Caiiaiitt 
46;  InstanccR  of  thusu  uviU  47;  l^iioruiiio  uf  ilif  ppuplu  an  tu  the  proceed- 
-iiigi  of  their  (tovernment  47;  Want  of  responsibility  in  tlie  Department 
■of  the  Govrrnnient  47,  48 ;  ConstiliKion  of  the  Kxecutivo  Council  48 ; 
Civil  Secretary'!  Oflice  40;  No  rrKiilar  adniinistrniian  in  the  rural  Districli  40  ; 
French  population  inca|)able  of  aiding  cmtr.tl  authority  49,  50;  Wants  of  Muni- 
cipal  ln.<iti:ution!i  50;  No  French  insiituii')ns  for  adiiiinistrative  purpotcii  bO; 
Syitiein  uf  Totviiiiliips  60;  Want  of  Municipal  In»titntiiiii«  in  Qufl)ec  and  Mon- 
treal 61 ;  Inefficient  adniiuiilralion  of  Justice  ul ;  Civil  law  51;  DiKnict  of  Gaip6 
61 ;  Jutlget— jurisdiction — attempt  at  circuits — expen»ivenegs  of  justice  52 ;  Coni- 
niiisioners  of  small  causes  52,  53;  Court  of  Appeal  63.  64;  Rc-organization  of 
Court  uf  Appeal  64;  Appi>al  to  Privy  Council  55;  Faulty  judicial  divisions  for 
|)urpotei  of  criminal  juiiict;  65;  SiierilVs,  &:,c.— perversion  of  justice  56;  The 
people  have  not  confidence  in  criiniinil  justice  5(> ;  Complaints  of  French  ugninit 
tampering  with  juries  66;  Cumplaiuts  of  Kii>;lisli  ap^ainst  juriett  57;  Trial  by  jury 
Ht  present  bad  67;  The  inagi>tracy  57;  i'olice  of  Quebec — of  Montreal  68;  No 
rural  police  68,69;  Defective  means  of  eiltication  59;  No  colleges  for  Prolek- 
taiitsSQ;  Inquiries  of  Commijisioiirr  5U;  Population  would  not  submit  to  assess 
inent  for  purfioscs  of  education  59;  Provision  in  tlie  United  States  60;  Obstaclen 
to  general  system  60;  Nothing  done  by  the  Koverninent  60  ;  Slate  of  hospitals, 
prisons  Lc.  60 ;  Iteligion  in  Lower  Canada— The  Catholic  Church — Viriues  of  the 
Clergy— Recognition  of  tlieir  services  61 ;  Want  of  extension  of  Catholic  institu- 
tions 61 ;  Clergy  Reserves — Meaning  of  "  Protestant  Clcr/jy" — Importance  of 
consideration  for  the  Catholic  Clergy  ami  Peopled — 62;  Financial  system  should 
be  settled  by  the  Local  Government  62;  Sources  ol'  pulilic  revenue  62;  Uiminu- 
tion  of  Revenue  63 ;  Financial  disputes  bviween  llie  two  Pi ovinces  63 ;  Post  Oflice 
63:  Little  direct  Taxation  in  Lower  Canada  64. 
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State  of  Upper  Canada  64:  Difficidty  of  ascertaining  real  objects  of  ttrnggle.t 
64  .  Isolation  of  Districts  65  :  Features  of  thi^  contest  in  the  Assembly,  &.c.  65  : 
The  "Family  Compact"  65:  Opposition  of  Relormers  and  results  66:  Ol>jfCts 
und  conduct  of  the  Reformers — contrast  with  the  French  majority  66:  Question 
ns  to  Executive  Council  67  :  Views  of  the  llefurnu-rs  in  general  67  :  Local  job- 
bing—Useful reforms  67 :  TiiirJ  party  of  recent  Emigrants  68  :  Proceedings  of  Sir 
Francis  Head  69:  Real  question  deciilcd  by  Election  of  1836  69:  Failure  of 
result  aimed  at  by  Sir  F.  Head  70:  Real  result  of  Sir  F.  Head's  policy  7C 
Legislature  does  not  possess  sullicient  popular  confidence  71 :  Exasperation  of 
the  people  71 :  Proximate  causes  of  the  Insurrection  72 :  Mackenzie's  treasonable 
enlerprize  72:  Difliculties  of  adjustment  incicased  by  late  events  72;  Irritation 
excited  73:  Feelings  of  the  party  73:  Dilliculty  of  classifying  parties  73:  Pecu- 
liar comjtiainis  of  British  settlers' 74  :  Obstacles  in  the  way  of  settlers  74:  The 
country  should  be  made  attractive  to  Emigrants  75:  Questicni  of  Clergy  Re- 
serves 76:  Proceedings  of  the  Provincial  Legislatures  76:  ElTect  of  Sir  J.  Col- 
bornc's  establishment  of  Rectcnics  76:  State  of  society  adverse  to  the  principles 
of  a  dominant  Church  77 :  Members  of  Anglican  Church  likely  to  remain  a 
minority  77 :  Mode  of  settlement  suggested  77 :  Policy  towards  the  Catholics  78  : 
Complaints  of  Orangeism  78:  Impediments  to  industrial  progress  79:  Want  of 
means  of  communication,  &ic.  79:  Contrast  between  Upper  Canada  and  the 
United  States  80 :  Prohibitory  Revenue  Laws  80 :  New  Vork  desired  a  :  a  Port 
of  Entry  80:  Spirit  of  itnprovenienl  impeded  by  financial  relations  viih  Lower 
Canada  81 :  Upper  Canada  denied  the  means  of  completing  local  works  81  : 
Discontent  of  the  Colonists  81  :  British  policy  has  disregarded  the  wants  of  the 
Province  82. 
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THE  EASTERN  PROVINCES,  AND  NEWFOUNDLAND. 
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Inquiries  into  the  other  Nortli  American  Colonici  N2:  Workln^^  of  the  Govern- 
mcnt  uf  theste  Provinceii  83:  New  Brunswick  83:  Nova  Scotia  83:  Constitution 
of  Kxeculive  and  Leffislalive  Councils  83 :  Prince  Kdwnrd'i  Nhind  84 :  Backward 
ttnte  of  these  Colonic!  84 :  Coinparitoii  with  tlie  United  Stales  86:  Newfound- 
land  86. 
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DISPOSAL  OF  PUBLIC  LANDS. 


Worst  method  of  disposin;;  of  public  lands  86:  Best  method  of  diipoiing  of 
lantls87:  Measures  taken  for  inquiry  87:  Practice  of  United  Stales— of  Great 
Britain  88:  Etiiciency  of  system  nf  United  Slates  88:  No  system  in  the  North 
American  Colonics  88:  Contrast  with  United  Slatrs  89:  Picture  of  Ihe  American 
tide — of  Ihe  British  side  89— 90:  DilTercnce  in  value  between  British  Province* 
and  United  States  90:  Re-cmigration  from  British  Colonies  to  Ihe  border  Slates 
91  :  Public  opinion  against  (he  present  mismnnagement  02 :  Much  Wild  Land  out 
of  control  of  Governinont  92:  Quanllty  of  Public  Land  already  alienated  92; 
Clergy  Reserves  93:  The  Conslilulional  Act— violation  of  law  for  benefit  of 
Clergy  in  Upper  Canada  93:  The  same  violation  in  Lower  Ciinada  93:  Objec- 
tion to  Clergy  Reserves  94:  Grants  of  Land  in  Upper  Canada  94:  Small  portion 
of  land  occupied  by  settlers  94:  Lnnd-jolibcrs — abusers  of  Grants  95:  Evasion 
of  regulations  by  lenders  and  associates  Oi) :  Rewards  to  ISIilitiamen — Instructions 
to  Commissioners  9fl — 97 :  Instruciioiis  of  1827  for  discontinuance  of  Grants  97: 
Intention  lo  establish  a  new  system— Lord  Goderich's  regulations  of  1831 — Dis- 
regard of  direction  as  lo  piiMncnt8  98:  Importance  of  accurate  Surveys  98,  99, 
100,  101:  InelQciency  of  S  uveying  Ucpurtnunt  101:  Delays  in  completing  Titles 
101 — 102:  Illusttalion  of  inismanngenient  102:  Large  waste  grants  have  caused 
the  abandonment  of  setllemenls  102:  Settlers  have  sold  their  farms  for  one-third 
or  one-fourth  of  the  money  eA,,onded  in  improving  them  103:  Profusion  of  grants 
in  P.  £.  Island  103:  Influence  of  disposal  of  lands  on  public  prosperity  103. 


EMIGRATION. 


Emigration  104 ;  Number  arriving  at  Quebec  104 ;  Diseases  and  deaths  on 
board  of  Emigrant  Ships  104;  Miserable  state  of  Emigrants  when  landed  104; 
Infectious  diseases  spread  into  Ihe  City  104;  Contagious  diseases  annually  im- 
ported into  Quebec  by  Emigrants  104,  105 ;  Operation  of  the  Passengers'  Act- 
neglect  of  Agents — Frauds  and  evasions  105 — Measures  by  which  evils  have  been 
mitigated  105;  Quarantine  Establishment  106;  Slate  of  the  present  arrangements 
— Duties  of  Emigrant  Agents— Real  slate  of  Emigrants  landed  at  Quebec  106; 
Vessels  with  Emigrants  destitute  of  provisions  on  their  arrival  106;  Disease  pro- 
duced by  defective  arrangements — Extortions  of  Masters  of  Vessels — Provisions 
insufficient — and  Water— Vessels  selected  not  sea-worthy — Concealment  of  Dis- 
ease by  Surgeons— Ignorance  of  Surgeons  106,  107,  108 — Want  of  Provisions  for 
Emigrants  after  arrival  108  ;  No  rules  for  guidance  of  Emigrant  Agent  at  Quebec 
109;  Want  of  system  produces  re-emigration  to  the  States  109;  Leads  to  great 
suflering  109;  Case  of  the  commuted  P«niloners  110;  Valuable  Emigratloo  field 
in  these  Colooies  110. 
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GtijevoluresuUs  exhibited  110;  Existing  itate  of  things  cannot  continue  111; 
t>iftortler8  of  Lower  Canada  admit  of  no  delay  111 ;  Those  of  Upper  Canada  also 
press  for  a  remedy  111 ;  No  imminent  danger  in  other  North  American  Provinces 
112 ;  Mischief  of  retaining  these  Colonies  in  disorder  113 ;  No  proximate  danger 
of  collision  with  United  States  113;  Sympathy  stronger  in  Upper  Canada  114; 
Strong  ties  of  sympathy  between  English  and  American  frontier  114 ;  No  pret^ent 
serious  danger  from  the  sympathizers — but  Federal  Government  Cannot  whol  ly 
repress  attempts  115;  Indignation  of  the  Canadian  Loyalists  116;  Disturb- 
nnces  in  the  Canadas  injurious  to  the  United  States  116;  Existing  subjects  of 
dispute  with  the  United  States  Government  116;  Prospects  of  depopulation 
and  impoverishment  117,  116;  DlfTicuItics  of  providing  against  dangers  de- 
Kcribed  118;  How  to  make  Colonial  Government  work  harmoniously  119; 
llesponsibility  of  Government  in  England  119;  Objections  to  elective  Ex- 
eciirive  Council  120;  How  far  tbe  Home  Government  should  interfere  in 
colonial  concerns  and  appointments  120,  121 ;  Loyalty  of  the  British  p<^u- 
lation  of  ihese  Colonies  122;  The  Crown  should  consult  the  popular  wishes 
.in  choice  of  iu  servants  122;  How  discontent  might  be  dispelled  in  Upper  Cana^ 
da  122 ;  Money  votes  should  not  be  proposed  without  consent  of  the  Crown  123 : 
Good  municipal  institutions  should  be  established  123  ;  Land  management  128 ; 
Loi^er  Canada  should  be  made  English,  without  violence  to  the  French  124  ; 
Obji^ctions  anticipated  124,  125;  English  immigration  cannot  be  checked  1SS6; 
Hopeless  inferiority  of  the  French  Canadian  race  126 ;  Character  of  tlv?  Province 
should  be  immediately  altered  127;  Flans  for  absolute  Government  in  Lower 
Canada  127;  Importance  ofprpserving  the  sympathy  of  the  United  "^  ttes  127, 128; 
The  Legislature  should  represer  public  opinion — An  irresponsible  Government 
necessarily  weak  128;  Objections  to  unfair  means  of  securing  an  English  ma- 
jority 128;  A  numerical  Eng!is!i  majority  will  alone  obliterate  French  nationali- 
ty 128;  Case  of  Louisiana  129.  130;  Disorders  of  Lower  Canada  only  remedia- 
ble by  fusion  with  another  Province — two  kinds  of  Union  proposed.  Federal  and 
Legislative  130 ;  Federal  Union  considered — its  difllculties  131;  Period  of  Fed- 
eration past  in  Lower  Canada  131 ;  Legislative  Union  recommended  131 ;  The 
French  when  in  a  loeitimate  minority  would  abandon  vain  hopes  of  nationality 
131;  Advantagfs  rf  Union  to  Up'^er  Canada  1*"^;  Advantages  of  Legislative 
Union  to  all  the  British  Provinces  132 :  A  Legislative  Union  would  counterbalRure 
existing  tendencies  to  separatiop  132;  It  would  provide  scope  for  elevating  the 
nmbitions  of  aspiring  men  133;  treasons  for  union  in  common  foreign  relations 
133-4 ;  Reasons  for  union  in  internal  relations  134 ;  New  interests  would  be  called 
into  existence  by  union  134;  Improved  communication  desirable  135;  Union 
desirable  to  Prince  Ec ward's  Islaad  and  Newfoundland  136;  Opinion  of  H.  R.  H. 
the  late  Duke  of  Kent  136;  Difl^culty  in  the  way  of  union  136 ;  Legislative  union 
nhould  have  the  consent  of  the  Colonial  people  137 ;  Recommendations  of  the 
High  CommiMioner  137 ;  Voluntary  admission  of  the  other  Provinces  into  the 
union  137;  Objections  to  plaiu.  giving  equal  representation  to  the  two  Province* 
337;  Power  to  the  Governor  of  suspending  Writs  138;  Local  Government  by 
elective  bodies  138;  General  Executive  and  Supreme  Court  of  Appeal  138;  Con- 
stitution of  Legislative  Conncil  should  be  revised  138 ;  Management  of  Public 
Lands  189 ;  Crown  Revenues  139;  Responsibility  of  Officers  of  Government  139 ; 
Indepiendence  of  Judges  139;  Money  votes  139;  Clergy  Reserves  139;  Mea- 
sures to  promote  Emigration  139;  Legislature  should  consult  the  unusual  exi" 
fcnoifS'of  the  case  139,  140;  Possibility  of  arresting  present  disorderi  140; 
9eBtfitsof«'judiet«ui  system  of  Colonieation  140-142. 
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